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He who observes the signs of the times, even with a moderate 
degree of interest, will not fail to be struck with the rapid ex- 
tension of a spirit of inquiry in Britain, and indeed, throughout 
the world. The general expansion of human intellect, contrast- 
ed with its partial development and improvement in former 
times, furnishes abundant ground of speculation and wonder, 
to the metaphysician, the moralist, the philosopher, and the 
divine. A few years only have elapsed, since mental culture, 
even in this comparatively enlightened country, resembled the 
cities and eminencies of Egypt during an inundation of the 
Nile. They stood insulated and apart, in a kind of solitary 
grandeur, which served more strongly to exhibit the waste of 
waters by which they were surrounded. The element, long 
apparently stagnant, has at length subsided; and the vast 
surface of, mind beneath it teems with the life of thought, in 
unexampled luxuriance. Experience alone can decide whether 
the whole produce, so great in quantity, so prurient in growth, 
will ripen to a salutary and joyful harvest ; or whether, like 
the rankness of tropical vegetation, some of-it may not expe- 
rience an early decay, and by the influence of the very sun’ 
that matured it, te lh a fermentation and decomposition, 
which shall diffuse a noxious influence over all around. 
To drop the metaphor,—an extension of knowledge and 
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information, so wonderful as that by which the present 
time is characterized, must necessarily produce among all 
who wish well to their country and to human nature, a 
solicitude of no common extent, as to “‘ what shall be the end 
of these things.” Amidst the prodigiously increasing taste 
for reading; the number of publications upon the most 
important subjects, which daily issue from the press; the 
almost universal establishment of Mechanic’s Institutes in 
places where a considerable and operative population is 
congregated; the philosophical lectures so frequently de- 
livered to men whose employments are dependant upon the 
application of chemical and philosophical principles; the 
very frequent establishment of Mechanic’s and Apprentice’s 
Libraries, with all the other immense apparatus for the dif- 
fusion of information among the lower classes ;—it yet remains 
to be proved whether this wisdom and knowledge shall be 
the stability of our times, or whether they shall exert an in- 
fluence upon the national character, sufficiently unfavourable 
to nullify much, or all, of their apparently obvious advantages. 
Time, that greatest of all innovators, can alone prove whether 
we are, or are not, to exchange the palpable evils and grosser 
vices of ignorance, for the overwhelming sin of infidelity, and 
all the legion of public and private woes that invariably fol- 
low in its train. One thing is to be apprehended ;—that with 
the present increase of knowledge, minds heretofore undisci- 
plined by judicious instruction in early life, may be vainly 
puffed up through an acquaintance with scientific subjects, 
until they extend the spirit of philosophizing into the higher 
concerns of religion; and view the awful verities, and sacred 
demands of the gospel, with secret contempt, or with the un- 
blushing avowal of a godless infidelity. It may be said, that 
these are vain and visionary terrors, which only haunt those 
who have chained their opinions to the stationary notions of 
the darker ages ; and measured their hopes and fears by stan- 
dards as obsolete as the cubit of the sanctuary. It may be 
objected, that a wild terror of innovation has so entirely 
blinded the eyes of our mind, as to prevent us from distin- 
guishing what, to every other sight, is as obvious as the sun 
amidst the cloudless glories of the noon-day. It may be 
averred, that our taste is so vitiated, from having drank only 
at the muddy stream of old opinions, as to induce us to 
mistake for poison, what is, in fact, the best food and suste- 
nance of the community. Such remarks, however, should 
not prevent men, confident at least of their earnest desire for 
the best interests of their fellow-creatures, from speaking 
what they believe ; and from offering to the public eye, sen- 
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timents which have neither been lightly imbibed, nor crudely 
applied to the existing state of things. On many accounts 
we sincerely rejoice in the prodigious accession of knowledge 
throughout the land: but, as Christian moralists, our plea- 
sure is not wholly unmixed with apprehension ;—we rejoice 
with trembling. There is, however, a strong resting place 
for hope, amidst many fears which the present aspect of our 

pulation is calculated to produce. While every other kind 
of knowledge is so wonderfully on the increase, that hallowed 
illumination of the mind, which alone can make men wise 
unto salvation, is advancing with no unequal pace. The light 
of life is daily becoming diffused over the community with in- 
creasing radiance. The spread of religious truth is in a 
great degree commensurate with the enlargement of secular 
information. ‘That eternal life, which consists in “ knowing 
the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,” appears 
to be achieving its own glorious triumph over the principles 
of evil, with an energy not less than is put forth for the at- 
tainment of advantages which perish in the using. All other 
knowledge, like broken cisterns which hold no water, will at 
length leave its possessor unsatisfied and destitute: but an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with the power of Christianity, in 
its transforming work upon the heart, must be drawn from 
the living waters that flow from the love of God in his Son, 
accompany the Christian, purify and refresh his spirit, 
through every part of his earthly pilgrimage, and expand 
themselves amidst the blessedness of heaven, into that river 
of pleasure that is at God’s right hand for evermore. 

If then, “‘ godliness be profitable for all things; having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come,” 
—if, without its sanctifying process upon the soul, the very 
light that is in men be darkness, upon every point which it 
most concerns them to know; the friends of wisdom, in its 
highest walk and exercise, will be supremely concerned to 
extend the blessings of true religion through every quarter 
of the land. It is neither a cold and cheerless system of ethics, 
“nor the meagre Christianity of those who deride as enthu- 
siastic all the peculiarities of our most holy faith,’ that can 
meet the moral exigencies of the population; and prevent 
their intellectual acquisitions from becoming a curse, instead 
of a blessing. The generalizing system of philosophy, in 
which the present age delights to indulge, has invented for 
itself a species of optimism, which fancies all innovation to be 
absolute good; and upon principles, not only entirely irre- 
spective of the word of God, but utterly contradictory to it, 
identifies expansion of mind, with amelioration of character. 
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The inculcation of a sound and orthodox religion, drawn from 
the word of God; recommended by the mercies, and enforced 
by the warnings, with which that word abounds, must correct 
this great mistake. The law and the testimony must be the 
balances in which all changes are weighed ; the touchstone 
by which judgment must be made, whether the prevailing the- 
ories of human improvement be pure , or debased and alloyed. 
Christianity, therefore, must not be disguised under fantastic 
forms, concealing the severe beauty and majesty of her pro- 
portions. She must be exhibited before the public eye, and 
pressed upon the public mind, in that simple garb and aspect 
of unrivalled grace and sublimity,| which attest her heavenly 
original, and in which she was first revealed to man by him 
who brought life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel. Her preachers must not imitate those missionaries of 
the Romish Church, who, actuated by a zeal not according 


to knowledge, distorted the great truths of the gospei, to ac- 


commodate them to the prejudices er ignorance of savage 
hearers. What was the result?) That Saviour whom they 
virtually denied in his most gracious character, as a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief, bearing our sins in his 
own body on the tree, denied their unholy labour. In man 
of the places where they had appeared most successfully to 
implant their spurious Christianity, scarcely more traces of 
it remain, than of culture and civilization in those degraded 
countries which were once supposed to exhibit the perfection 
of both. Christ must be preached as the only hope of a pe- 
rishing world. He must be exalted in all the various and 
wondrous attributes of his character, as “ over all, God blessed 
for ever.” The mode and purposes of his incarnation; the . 
example of his holiness, while he dwelt upon this world of 
sin; the conformity of his nature with that of the offenders 
whom he came to ransom; the vicarious atonement of his 
cross; the mission of the Holy Spirit; the gracious work of 
his intercession in heaven; the future judgment of all man- 
kind, administered by him in righteousness, must be promi- 
nently taught from the pulpit and the press. In short, the 
whole “ mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory,” 
must be inculcated as the essence of Christianity. 


_“* Thus the apostles, by the introduction of Christ, and the riches of 
his grace, into the precepts of morality, gave life, animation and 


_ Splendour to all their sacred ministrations, and maintained, in vigor- 


ous exercise, that filial love of God which impels to a free, uncon- 
strained, and acceptable obedience to his will. In short, they gloried 
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in their Redeemer; He was, indeed their Beloved; ‘chief among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely,’—and they perpetually present 
him to our view under figures and allusions reminding us of the near 
relation in which he stands to his people, and of the affectionate care 
and protection he affords them. He is declared to be the Head of the 
Church, which is his body ;—the Corner-stone of the temple ;—the 
foundation of the spiritual building. He is also represented as the 
Bread of life ;—as the Vine, of which his members are the branches :— 
as a Refuge from the storm, and a shadow from the heat; and he is 
sometimes recommended to us under the endearing terms of a Father, 
—Brother,—and Friend ;—of a Physician,—a Shepherd,—a Guide, 
and Counsellor.” (Pp. 46, 47.) 

Since, however, the perversities of our nature would hurry 
us into extremes, and make us wander into error even 
by a partial or unthinking pursuit of truth, the utmost cau- 
tion is necessary, in every exhibition of religion as a system 
of moral government for man, lest the teacher dwell with 
undue, constant, and almost exclusive attachment upon that 
part of his solemn message which regards the divine charac- 
ter, and redeeming work of Jesus Christ. The priesthood of 
Christ, rendered omnipotently effective by the divinity of his 
character, however dear it ought to be, as the only resting 
place of a sinner’s hope for justification, is not more essential 
than his prophetical and regal character. In the former, he 
instructs men in that will of God which is their sanctification. 
In the latter, he binds his laws upon their obedience by the 
most solemn and imperative sanctions. His religion, there- 
fore, must be contemplated as a magnificent assemblage of 
precepts and duties which in their association become a vital 
principle, planted in the heart, exerting a sacred influence 
upon it— producing a divine light in the understanding, an 
increasing rectitude in the will, an advancing purity in the 
affections, a moral sensibility in the conscience, and a glad 
obedience in the life.’ ‘ Many preachers,” saith the ad- 
mirable and truly learned Scott, “are not directly antino- 
mian in doctrine, who yet dwell so fully and constantly on 
doctrinal points, and give the several parts of the Christian 
temper, in all its branches and ramifications, so little pro- 
minency, that, after all, their hearers are never taught the 
particulars of their duty, in the several relations to God and 
man, in the improvement of their talents, and the redemp- 
tion of their time.” (Life, p. 205.) Now this error 1s more 
prevalent and more dangerous, than inattentive observers are 
apt to imagine. It requires a workman that need not be 
ashamed, rightly to divide the word of truth, a scribe in- 
structed unto the kingdom of God, to mark the wide dis- 
tinction between faithful statements of Jesus Christ in all the 
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glory of his fulness, and evangelical antinomianism. While 
such a holy equipoise is kept by the ambassador of Christ, in 
the discharge of his high commission, the mean also will be 
safely held between mere enthusiasm, and the cold lifeless 
creed of the Socinian philosopher in religion. In the same pro- 

rtion that it is thus guarded within the honoured pale of our 
own establishment, will the Church of England approximate 
to the standard of her scriptural formularies, unite with her- 
self all those orthodox Christians, who, in the quaint language 
of Bishop Earle ‘make more scruple of schism than of a 
surplice,’’ and induce them to think that the majestic oak of 
the national ritual can provide a shade as broad and pleasant, 
beneath which to repose, as the trim parterres and clipped 
hedges of the dissent around it. In fact, such preaching as 
now resounds throughout a large proportion of the churches 
within the establishment, has already rallied around it no 
inconsiderable number of judicious and influential men 
among the dissenters: the hostility of others is fast sub- 
siding ; and we may be permitted to hope for an enlargement 
of similar feelings, until the national church shall become a 
name and a praise in the earth. As consistent members of 
her communion, we desire this consummation in sincerity ; 
and not less soas zealous advocates for sound scriptural truth. 
“Peace be within thy walls, and plenteousness within thy 
palaces. Tor my brethren, and companions’ sake I will now 
say, Peace be within thee. Because of the house of the Lord 
thy God I will seek thy good.” 

These considerations, if they possessed no influence beyond 
the shores of our own land, should unite the hearts of all 
wise and thinking Christians, as the heart of one man, in strong 
desire and earnest prayer, for the increase of a learned and 
gifted priesthood, by whose public, private, and literary 
ministrations, the gospel may be delivered in “ the spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.”’ On this principle, 
and unconscious of any sectarian spirit, we could sincerely 
wish that the salutary provisions contemplated by Lord Sid- 
mouth a few years ago, or some modification of them, might 
obtain the sanction of parliament ; and thus lay some restric- 
tion upon “the practice of granting licences so indiscrimi- 
nately, without any previous inquiry into the qualifications 
of the candidate,” or the necessity of his application. What 
real solid good can be expected, under the operation of an 
uninspired ministry, from the services of men, who, however 
well meaning, are wholly unfitted by early or more mature 
study for explaining the oracles of God; and who, from the 
hourly demand of a laborious occupation, have no interval, 
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between the discharge of one duty as mechanics, and another 
as preachers of the gospel? “'There can be no study without 
time;’’ saith the eloquent, but too sarcastic South, “ and 
the mind must abide and dwell upon things, or be always a 
stranger to the inside of them. Through desire a man havi 
separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with all wisdom. 
Prov. xviii. 1. There must be leisure and retirement, soli- 
tude, and a sequestration of a man’s self from the noise and 
toil of the world: for truth scorns to be seen by eyes too 
much fixed upon inferior objects: it lies too deep to be 
fetched up with the plough, and too close to be beaten out 
with the hammer. It dwells not in shops or workhouses. 
Nor, till the late age was it ever known, that any one served 
seven years to a smith or tailor, that he might at the end 
thereof, proceed master of any other arts, but such as those 
trades taught him; and much less, that he should commence 
doctor or divine from the shopboard or the anvil; or from 
whistling to a team, come to preach to a congregation.” 
South’s Works, Il. p. 343.) 

But the interests of the human race are not less involved in 
the increase of a learned priesthood, than those of our own 
land. Great Britain is now the depositary of evangelical 
truth. The dark and distant nations of the earth, expect from 
her the diffusion of that light which is to guide them into 
eternal peace. While the Shekinah of revelation sheds its 
radiance over the land, others look towards it for an acquain- 
tanee with the mercies and requirements of that God and 
Saviour whose presence it testifies. The written word, and 
the message of salvation proclaimed by its preachers, are the 
two great boons which the other kingdoms, and people, and 
tongues, and languages of the earth, demand from the Chris- 
tian bounty of Great Britain: and no cry for spiritual help 
and teaching should ever be made in vain. As guardians of 
divine truth, and stewards under God for its dispensation, it 
is incumbent upon us to cultivate among those who are to 
translate the sacred records, and preach among the heathen 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, not merely an acquaintance 
with the vernacular letter of scripture, or even mainly with 
its spiritual scope and meaning; but with those parts of 
human learning which may enable them to go forth under 
the banner of the Great Head of the church, in their holy. 
crusade against the powers of darkness, and to preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

To those who have read Mr. Lloyd’s work now before us, 
these remarks will perhaps be familiar: at least, they will 
appear to. be borne out and justified by his eloquent and ar- 
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gumentative “Inquiry.” ‘To those who have not, yet are 
looking out with real interest upon the important movements 
of the religious world, these sentiments may perhaps appear 
to deserve some consideration; and may induce a wish for 
the possession of a volume in which they are very fully, and 
very powerfully developed. Mr. Lloyd has been long known 
to serious persons, not only by the zeal and ability with 
which, as we understand, his public and official duties are per- 
formed ; but as the author of “ Christian Theology,” a work 
which we remember to have read with pleasure and advan- 
tage at its first appearance. In the present publication, with 
something of that hardy devotedness which distinguished the 
venerable author of “ Zeal without Innovation,” he sees 
the difficulty of stemming the tide of popular opinion, while it 
runs most strongly in favour of a lax, undefined, and gener- 
alizing theology: but he is not to be deterred from making 
the attempt. He dreads the increase and influence of scio- 
lists in sacred, not less than in profane science, whose little 
stock of knowledge appears to them an inexhaustible fund, 
and whose self-satisfaction, unchecked by any sense of de- 
ficiency, makes them frequently as confident as they are 
incompetent. His subject is truly important, “ for it com- 
prehends the eternal interests of fallen man:” and the 
sympathy which it ought to excite in the minds of those who 
are, or who are to be the heralds of mercy, is of the deepest 
and most unequivocal kind. ‘That subject which Philip laid 
before the Eunuch in all the magnificence of its extent, and 
in all the grace of its character, when he preached to him 
Jesus, before he dismissed him to go on his way rejoicing, as a 
Christian convert baptized into the possession and hope of 
redeeming mercy—that subject which gave impulse to the 
seraphic eloquence of Paul, when he preached to the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics of Athens, Jesus, and the resurrection, 
proclaiming him as the Unknown God, whom they ignorantly 
worshipped—that glorious theme, on which he dwelt with 
such resistless eloquence when Felix trembled, and Agrippa 
was almost persuaded ;—that Alpha and Omega of divine 
wisdom, Immanuel, God with us, to consummate a sal- 
vation “planned in the councils of eternity—shadowed 
forth by types and sacrifices—announced through successive 
ages in the figurative and magnificent language of pro- 
phecy—celebrated in the fulness of time by the heavenly 
host, and attested and confirmed by the most splendid and 
incontestable miracles—may well summon around it all the 
energies of the writer, and all the sympathy of the reader. 
Mr. Lloyd has approached it with the reverence due to its 
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solemn character ; nor can he be accused (one brief passage 
excepted, p. 231,) of treading the borders of the sanctuary 
with a trifling step. He feels that the place whereon he 
stands is holy ground, and acts accordingly. 

But our readers to whom Mr. Lloyd’s work is not yet 
familiar, will demand from us some insight into the manner 
in which he has aimed to reach the height of this great argu- 
ment, and to deliver his sentiments upon a difficult and 
delicate subject. The two main divisions of the work, are 
(as the title imports,) in the greatest degree simple and 
inartificial. After a brief introductory chapter upon the 
necessity of a learned ministry for the conviction of error, 
and the inculcation of scriptural truth, the author devotes 
a few pages to the personal character of Christ, as it appeared 
during the work of his incarnate mercy. The third chapter 
views the subject more narrowly ; and considers with greater 
particularity what is comprehended in the term, “ preaching 
Christ,” directly or explicitly. It aims, in harmony with the 
purport of the whole volume to prove, that “ independently 
of that wide range of erudition so necessary to an able 
polemic, or learned defender of the faith, no inconsiderable 
degree of mental cultivation, of theological knowledge, and 
of spiritual discernment, will still be found requisite for a 
sound and able discharge of the Christian ministry in the 
more circumscribed view of its duties which relate to preach- 
ing Christ.’ (P. 27.) It begins with a statement of the 
mighty import of the everlasting gospel—not such a statement 
as would have proceeded from the frigid school of Socinian 
ethics, which offer themselves to our notice like the moon 
enveloped with the sickly covering of a winter’s fog—dim, 
and cold—but a statement warm from the writer’s heart, 
glowing with life and heat ; as though it had been enkindled 
by a live coal from the altar of eternal love. We subjoin an 


example couched in that fervid eloquence which becomes a. 


messenger of the gospel, whose motto ought to be the same 
with that of the chief apostle, “ God forbid that I should 
glory, save only in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ!” 

“ Standing at the foot of the cross, and looking to Him who died 
thereon, with the eye of penitential faith,—a flood of light above the 
brightness of the sun, has often illuminated the gloom of despondency, 
and tranquillized the tumults of the soul. This light is not that cold 
speculative light which amuses only the understanding; it is the 
light of life,—a light that vivifies, invigorates, and warms the affec- 
tions,—and at the same time enriches the soul with the lovely fruits 
of righteousness and true holiness. The black Ethiopian may look 
long enough at the visible sun and not be changed; but he who thus 
looks to the Sun of Righteousness, shall be enlightened and trans- 
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formed into that divine image, which has been so awfully defaced by 
the fall. For what is the gospel but the gracious interposition of 
celestial mercy for the deliverance of fallen man! It is mercy coming 
down from the throne of righteousness in the person of our Redeemer, 
that she may brighten the prospects, and revive the dejected spirits of 
the humble penitent. When all around him is dark and tempestuous, 
she opens to him a refuge from the storm; safe and secure, he hears 
the thunders only at a distance, and lifts up his eyes to heaven, ra- 
diant with hope, and glistening with gratitude. The gospel is em- 
phatically the glory of sinners, not of the innocent, but of the gully 
Christ came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance; He 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, and requires only a 
serious sense of our need of mercy, and an earnest application for 
it, that we may obtain it. Indeed the cross of Christ exhibits such 
an assemblage of all that is sublime and lovely in moral excellence,— 
such unsullied holiness,—such inexorable justice, combined with such 
an unfathomable depth of divine love, that it tends far above all other 
subjects in the scriptures, to rectify the inverted order which sin has 
introduced, and to form the Christian character. It alone reveals 
Christ’s righteousness in the remission of sin ; it magnifies justice in 
the way of pardoning it, and mercy in the way of punishing it. It 
shews justice more awful than if mercy had been excluded, and 
mercy more attractive than if justice had been dispensed with. In 
short it is a scheme of reconciliation, planned with such unerring 
wisdom, that it magnifies the law, and makes it honourable; whilst 
it magnifies the criminal, who broke the law;—for the respect put 
upon the law makes him honourable also. Hence both the sinner 
and the law have just ground to glory in the cross of Christ, as the 
wisdom and the power of God unto salvation. 

‘“* Whilst we may and ought to trace out, (as far as the scriptures 
authorize,) the deep and manifold wisdom of God in the congruity or 
adaptation of the means to the accomplishment of this great mo- 
mentous end, and thus endeavour to confirm our faith by concentra- 
ting the different component parts of the gospel into one grand 
simultaneous view, we must still remember that this enlarged con- 
sideration of the internal evidence and harmony of truth ought not 
to divert us from a pre-eminent regard to the doctrine itse/f,—to that 
amazing and transcendent expression of love, by which our salvation 
was finished,—by which death was disarmed of his sting, and the 
kingdom of heaven opened to all believers. This tremenduous hour 
was the noontide of everlasting love,—the meridian splendor of 
eternal mercy. All the preceding manifestations were like the obscure 
twilight, ‘ that shines more and more to the perfect day;’ and that 
perfect day, which dispelled the shadows of Judaism, was, when 
Christ hung suspended upon an ignominious cross, and darkness 


covered the land. The spiritual blessings antecedent as well as sub- 


sequent to it, are to be resolved into his meritorious obedience, and 
more especially into his expiatory and penal sufferings on the cross. 
In short, the cross of Christ is an object of such incomparable bright- 
ness, that it spreads a retrospective, as well as future glory round it 
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to all ages, generations, and nations. The history of this subluna 

world—its changes and revolutions, except as they relate to the king- 
dom of Christ and its glory, are comparative trifles,—the sickly dreams 
of a vain philosophy. Even the mighty fabric of the material universe 
is made to subserve the spiritual interests of this kingdom,—and 
when the eternal purposes of the Almighty shall be accomplished, 
‘the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth also, and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up.’ Thus hath Christ crucified been the 
subject of God’s decrees before the world began, for the fulfilment of 
which it continues to be preserved. It is no wonder that the ancient 
patriarchs, who lived so many centuries before the Christian era, and 
saw at a distance the day of Christ, rejoiced in the anticipation of his 
advent. Prophets, and kings, and holy men spake of it; angels are 
represented as desirous of looking into the mysteries of it, and the 
Holy Ghost gave testimony toit by signs and wonders.” (Pp, 30—34.) 

These are sentiments worthy of a Christian divine—senti- 
ments which the first heralds of salvation delighted to 
promulgate; and upon which they dwelt with all the rapture 
of inspiration, and all the energy of devoted love, They are 
the sentiments which distinguished the fathers of the refor- 
mation, and its honoured champion in England, when they 
asserted the truth as it is in Jesus, against the gross and 
grovelling superstitions of papal Rome. They are the senti- 
ments which form the glory of the established church, and 
which she seems hourly more strenuous in avowing, instead of 
countenancing Socinian error, as was perhaps her former 
danger, by failing to inculcate the truths of God, concerning 
the person and offices of the Redeemer, as he is exhibited for 
the salvation of a dying world. 

The irrationality of Socinianism, in objecting to the mys- 
teries of our holy religion, is traced with a master’s hand “ to 
that mystery of iniquity within the heart of man, which in- 
duces him either to reject or to mutilate evidence well adapted 
in kind and degree to carry conviction to his mind. Without 
such a supposition indeed, we should be at a loss to account 
for that glaring inconsistency, which while it impugns the 
mysterious doctrines of Christianity, admits of numberless 
inexplicable difficulties in the natural world.” 

“‘ We take continual advantage, for the purpose of embellishing our 
present precarious existence, of what is clear and intelligible in things 
too dark and profound to be seen through, and thus derive sufficient 
intimations and directions, under the exercise of our mental and 
bodily powers, for out temporal security and welfare. And shall we 
not act, with the same practical wisdom, in respect to the preserva- 
tion and happiness of our souls? There is a bright, as well as a dark 
side in the most incomprehensible articles of our religion; and it 
becomes us, instead of foundering about in vain and even presump- 
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tuous speculations, to avail ourselves of what is distinctly revealed, 
and to improve it to our spiritual edification. The mariner does not 
suspend his voyage till he fully understands the theory of the winds 
and tides,—but reduces, with promptitude and skill, his actual 
knowledge to practice, and directs his course at once, through the 
trackless deep, to his ultimate destination. The husbandman dis- 
plays the same sort of wisdom, who watches the revolving seasons,— 
ploughs his land, and sows his seed at the appointed times, and looks 
for the harvest of his labours, though he understands not the recondite 
philosophy, by which the seed germinates into fruit. This analog 
between natural and spiritual subjects is replete with delightful in- 
struction,—and it ought not only to reconcile us to the mysteries of 
revelation,—but should lead us to deduce from them additional argu- 
ments in confirmation of its divine authority, as they indicate an unity 
of design, and a harmony of proceeding, demonstrative of an identity 
of character in the divine Author.” . (Pp. 80, 81.) 


After dwelling upon the exhilirating theme of the Saviour’s 
glory with the fervour and earnestness becoming a man who 
avows the subject to be the anchor of his own soul, and is 
sensible of his solemn vow, to know nothing save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified, as the great subject of his ministry ;—the 
author proceeds to shew the intimate and inseparable union 
between such an exhibition and the enforcement of that high 
and holy morality which pervades the gospel, and marks it 
out by broad and beaming distinctions, from every other sys- 
tem that has been offered to the acceptance of mankind, He 
proves most eloquently, and most clearly, that every man, 
upon the deep recesses of whose heart the Holy Spirit hath 
moved, giving him to “see the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,’ must of necessity 
feel, not that love of his Redeemer “ which is rather an ab- 
stract extatic affection, than a sober devout disposition of the 
heart—but an actuating motive of external and sincere obe- 
dience, Socinianism, which robs Christ of his essential glory, 
as the co-equal Son of God, under a vain pretence of doing 
him honour as the great prophet sent for the instruction of 
mankind, feels the cold and withering character of its own 
infidel superstition, attaching even to the inculcation of an 
evangelical morality: and often sees no more beauty in the 
spiritual nature of the gospel, as to its preceptive character, 
than in the gracious and eternal fountain of all excellence 


from whom it proceeded. The practical, like the doctrinal 
creed of Socinianism, is the body without the spirit, the name 
without the reality, of those rules of life which our great 
teacher came to exhibit in his own conduct, and to recom- 
mend to those who might receive his religion in every age of 
the world. Fanaticism on the other hand, 
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“instead of connecting by an indissoluble bond of union, the love of 
God with the love of man, and rendering them one consistent, uniform 
principle of action, frequently disjoins the tables of the law, and dis- 
solves by its dissociating power, the links which should bind man to 
man ;-—and thus becomes—not what it pretends to be, a sovereign 
antidote to the evils and discords of life,—but, a noxious blight which 


paralyzes the functions of the heart, perverts its sympathies, and 
withers its kindliest and most useful charities.” (P 57.) 


Between these two extremes, equally dishonourable to the 
priestly and prophetical character of the Son of God, the 
Christian teacher must steer his endangered way. Having - 
laid his foundation deeply and firmly in the love of God to a 
dying world, he must endeavour to promulgate the duty of 
those who are in Christ Jesus, as the ark of their salvation, to 
cultivate, with an ardour proportioned to the extent and mag- 
nitude of their obligations, “whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are of good report.” Such a morality is 
proved to arise only from worthy views of him who taught it : 
and we are told, with earnestness due to the subject, that a 
believing regard to a crucified Saviour, can alone enable us 
to become his disciples, not in word and in tongue only, but 
in deed and in truth. Depraved and feeble man is instructed, 
as his best hope, to look off from every other object of regard, 
to that illustrious pattern of action, who, ‘for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame ; 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 
“Such a holy determination, formed in the strength of divine 
grace, will soon emancipate you from many embarrassments and diffi- 
culties, internal and exernal, and give a clear and manly tone to your 
character. Having a good end before you, and being resolute and 
true to the attainment of it, you will, in so pursuing this end, be 
moulded into all virtue at once; for whatever virtues lie in the passage 
towards it, you are invested already with a disposition to conform 
yourselves to them. Let Christ then be enthroned over all your un- 
dertakings and enjoyments, and they cannot but be consecrated to his 
glory ; for ‘there is,’ says a learned and pious divine, ‘a knowledge 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus, in a Christ-like manner ;—as it is in that 
sweet, mild, humble, and loving spirit of Jesus, which spreads itself 
like a morning sun, upon the souls of good men, full of light and life.’ 
—See then that you keep your eye fixed upon your Great Advocate in 
the courts above, that He may not only guide you in safety through 
the waves of this troublesome world, but enrich 2 perme your pas- 
sage through it, with all spiritual blessings ; for He still remembers and 
pleads in your behalf, what he once did and suffered for you: and 
such intercession cannot but form an indissoluble bond of connection 
between heaven and earth, and thus serve to elevate your hopes, to 
spiritualize your affections, and to maintain, in lively exercise, that 
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mysterious and invisible communion with the living Head of the 
Church, in which the life and power of godliness consist. A cold, 
historical assent to an orthodox creed, may indeed lead you to the 
porch of the temple ;—but only that faith, which is the fruit of the 
Spirit, and upon which all other graces are founded, and by which 
they are nourished and strengthened, can conduct you into the sanc- 
tuary itself, and inflame your hearts with the sacred fire of the altar.— 
Let not the wild fanaticism of the times tempt you to be too jealous of 

an impassioned piety, or so to merge the doctrines of Christianity in 

| its precepts, that they may lose their prominence, and shine only, like 

| a watery sun, with a cold and unproductive lustre. The warmest 


expressions of our affections, when they are founded in right appre- 
hensions of the Deity, add to the beauty of holiness. They are only 
to be censured, when they are indulged to raptures in the confusion 
and darkness of the mind ;—when they flutter and make a tumult in the 


| i twilight of the understanding ;—or, when they are raised high by the 
ql visions of fancy, without the solid foundation of knowledge.” (Pp. 


The conclusion of the whole matter in its reference to Chris- 
tian principles, is recommended in a tone of feeling and ex- 
pression, well calculated under the divine blessing, to enkindle 
within the mind of every reader, some sparks of that divine 
1] flame which glows in the writer’s heart; and warms it with 
a scriptural love, alike for the author, the character, and the 
i requirement of that gospel which he seems to know experi- 
mentally as the power of God to his salvation. 


4 “If we would dwell in safety and happiness,—secure from the 
i thunders of Mount Sinai,—we must pitch our tents around the cross. 
: The great doctrine of the atonement is that doctrine, from which the 
: others radiate as from their centre, and God recognizes no genuine 


piety, independently of the pardoning and sanctifyine grace, that 
| flows from this doctrine. And as allsin needs repentance, and as no 
sin requires it more than the sin that has now pursued the Jews in 
vengeance for nearly two thousand years, and shall continue to do so, 
till they ‘look unto Him whom they have pierced, and mourn;’ let 
me invoke the humble believer to guard against that scepticism, 
which seeks, under the garb of benevolence, to plunder mankind of 
their divine faith in the promises of God,—by the extinction of which, 
society is despoiled of its grand security, patience of its best motive, 
morality of its true foundation, life of its sovereign balm, and death of 
those splendid anticipations of immortality, which constitute its only 
support. Such hope is interwoven with the well-being of man; no 
affliction is so finished, no clouds so dark, as to be impenetrable to its 
enlivening beams. It cheers by its mild lustre and influence, the 
most sorrowful and disconsolate with the prospect of daysof light and 
comfort, and is, as an anchor within the veil, sure and steadfast amidst 
the storms and billows of life, when all worldly expectations fail. And 
yet mfidelity seeks to undermine the eternal basis of truth, and all 
those immutable promises, upon which the adamantine pillars of hope 
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are founded. Such are the tender mercies of infidelity. It is, indeed, 
with all its vauntings, but a gloomy, fearful, impotent thing. It has 
no basis; no resources; itis mighty only to destroy. O! fly then from 
the tents of these ungodly men ;—they are worse than the midnight 
assassin—they are the murderers of the soul; they consign you over, 
without feeling or remorse, to the desolations of unbelief, and to all its 
fearful forebodings of a future state of retribution. Such ‘ infidels,’ 
in the language of Burke, ‘ are outlaws of the constitution,—not of 
this country,—but, of the human race!*” (Pp. 84, 85.) 


The fourth chapter discusses the great subject of moral obli- 
gation at considerable length, upon those principles of devoted 
love, which a believing view of the cross of Christ never fails 
to render active and influential within the heart; and of 
which the only measure is the infallible word of God. The 
necessity of studying the divine law as a rule of action, and 
thus of practically exhibiting the necessary fruits of a justify- 
ing faith, the solemn truth, too little understood in the world, 
that “an evangelical creed was never designed to be the sub- 
stitute of piety, but the life of it, and that piety itself requires 
to be disciplined by rules,” is plainly, and as we think most 
satisfactorily enforced. 


“ Does the Christian inquire, in the simplicity and ardor of a grate- 
ful mind, ‘ What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits unto 
me?’ Let him consult, in humble dependence upon the divine aid, 
his appointed rule,—the inspired word of God, and the best exposi- 
tions of it. Let him not take counsel with an heated imagination,— 
with sudden impulses,—or inflamed desires: Let him not have recourse 
even to the dispensations of Providence ; they are too dark and inseru- 
table for interpretation, and cannot be safely followed. As acomment 
upon the Scriptures, they should be well studied, but as independent 
and infallible criteria of the divine will, they have often opened a way, 
under the apparent sanction of religion, to a wild and sanguinar 
fanaticism, that has subverted the constitution and government bot 
of church and state. They are indeed obscure and uncertain guides ; 
and piety, under such vague directions, necessarily becomes disor- 
derly ;—and these disorders may not only damp, but finally extinguish 
it; for false fires frequently terminate in no fireatall.” (Pp. 94, 95.) 


There is a union of sound reason and good feeling in the whole 
introductory part of this chapter, which claims our admiration, 
and proves its author to be a man under the teaching and in- 
fluence of that Spirit which giveth a right judgment in all 
things; and not least in the proper estimate of that goodness, 
righteousness, and truth, which flow from the reception of 
evangelical principles, as necessarily as cause is productive 
of effect. 

A few important instances of duty are touched upon to 
illustrate the evil of crude and ill-digested statements of reli- 
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gion, as unlearned ministers are supposed to be in danger of 
making them. The divine institution of the Sabbath is well 
vindicated against the opinion of some latitudinarian di- 
vines. And the author considers that thus only its obligations 
can be duly enforced upon the Christian world. He next 
proceeds to recommend that cardinal grace of true religion, 
humility, to shew the extent of the term, and the suitableness 
of its exercise to the demands of the gospel upon man as a 
sinner under a covenant of mercy, and to the happiness of 
those poor in spirit, of whom it is emphatically said, that they 
are blessed, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


‘How befitting and delightful is such an unreserved oblation of 
ourselves to the service of our Maker! It argues a moral grandeur and 
sublimity of soul. What dominion and dignity does it confer in the 
high way of holiness, and under all the gloomy vicissitudes of this 
lower world. To wait, in the serene spirit of resignation, for the sal- 
vation of the Lord :—to anchor our hope within the veil, when the tem- 
pest of life is high;—to recognize through surrounding clouds the 
wisdom and goodness of God, as well as his sovereignty, is, indeed, a 
sublime posture of soul. It is to walk with God,—to move within the 
confines of heaven. When we shall have arrived at this state of ma- 
turity, we shall have passed the bitterness of death—the crucifixion of 
the old man with all his corrupt affections and lusts: and though he 
may still, in his expiring efforts, strive for victory, his usurped dominion 
is destroyed, and the Christian looks for his final and perfect salvation 
with an ardent, but patient, frame of mind, which admirably accords 
with his probationary state, and with that greatness and unity of design 
which so conspicuously shines through the endless variety of the divine 
administrations : and this coincidence of Christianity and its fruits 
with the law of creation and the general dispensations of providence, 


constitutes no uninteresting part of that internal evidence, which 
authenticates the truth of revelation.” (Pp. 152, 153.) 


The remainder of pure and undefiled religion is well consi- 
dered by a distinct review of the various attributes of that 
charity, “ which enjoins us to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
and todo unto others as we would they should do unto us ; 
which suffereth long, and is kind ; which envieth not, vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked; thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” Under this head we are particularly struck with 


the force and propriety of the remarks upon submission to 
the powers that be, as ordained of God. The line, and the 
limit are admirably defined: and “ the harmony of religion 
with civil polity” established by one, who has evidently re- 
garded this part of his duty in the glass of the gospel. Our 
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limits forbid any extract, which in fact, could not be made 
without some difficulty. 

The second question proposed by Mr. Lloyd, “ What is the 
best mode of preaching Christ ?” occupies about'fifty pages 
of the work ; and its object is to exhibit the superiority of 
written over extempore or memoriter discourses for the pul- 
pit. It will be easily imagined, that the unpremeditated effu- 
sions of unlettered men are lightly esteemed, as indeed they 
ought to be, in days when a learned ministry is, under God’s 
blessing, essential to the success of the gospel. But “ passing 
from the consideration of uneducated sectarian preachers,” 
to all of whom he considers his remarks applicable, with 
only some shades of difference, Mr. Lloyd proceeds to shew, 
as he imagines, that the most learned and eloquent will make 
full proof of their ministry rather by written, than by un- 
written discourses, however diligently the text may have been 
previously considered. Upon this part of the work there will 
be many differences of opinion; and we know not that any 
thing strikingly new has been elicited upon the subject. In- 
deed, we are rather disposed to doubt the correctness of 
the manner~in which Mr. Lloyd has stated the question. 
He directs his arguments very forcibly against “ extem- 
porary preaching,’ and against those who preach “ with 
no preparation beyond the mere outline of their dis- 
courses ;” and then’ concludes, that “ the result of these 
observations preponderates in favour of written discourses.” 
Now we do not see how this conclusion follows from his 
premises. Quite agreeing with him in disapprobation of the 
practice of preaching without study ; we still do not under- 
stand how we are necessarily compelled to insist upon the 
adoption, in all cases, of written discourses. It so happens, 
that some of the most eminent and useful ministers of the 
Church of England now living, neither neglect study, nor yet 
confine themselves to written sermons. Nor has the Church 
of England often possessed a more wise or laborious parish 
priest than Joseph Hall, afterwards successively Bishop of 
Exeter and Norwich, whose method is thus recorded by him- 
self,—* Yet never durst I climb into the pulpit to preach any 
sermon whereof I had not before, in my poor and plain fashion, 
penned every word in the same order wherein 1 hoped to 
deliver it; although in the expression, I listed not to be a 
slave to syllables.” A written discourse, we apprehend, 
Bishop Hall did not take into the pulpit with him, that 
custom having arisen ata later period ; but by committing 
his thoughts to paper, he so settled them in his mind; 
as torun no risk of being reduced to utter the fancies of the 
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‘moment. It has, indeed, frequently occurred within our own 
experience, that very. able extempore preachers have fallen 
into a habit of generalizing their statements of religious 
truth, to the injury at least of a close and practical in- 
culcation of moral precept in the details of its application to 
life and conduct. We believe individuals high in this rank 
of preachers have observed, that after a time, their preaching 
-has seemed to lose some of its effect: and we can attribute 
that failure only to the want of particularity—which, although 
it may for a time allow a vigorous and eloquent mind, to 
range with advantage over the wide circle of Christian 
generalities, never fails eventually to weary those who follow 
in the same beaten line. In these matters, however, every 
preacher must, and will be, a law unto himself; and he who 
earnestly desires to do his heavenly Master’s will, and to 
finish his work, whether he use extempore or written means, 
may well expect that his labour of love shgll not be in vain in 
the Lord. 

It would, however, be injustice to the author were we to 
omit the remarks with which he brings the subject to a con- 
clusion. Their justice and force are equally applicable to all 
preachers of the gospel: and if their spirit were imbibed, an 
effect of the happiest kind would be felt among the flock of 
which the Holy Ghost has made them overseers; an effect, 
of which the evidences would be immediate, but of which 
the extent could only be known and appreciated in that world 
of recompence and glory, where “they that be wise shall 
shine as the ee the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 


* I shall now bring this discussion to a termination, by proceeding 

to state that written discourses impose no such restraints upon a 
preacher, as may not consist with the full expansion of his powers ; 
and the most sublime and impassioned eloquence. Let him under the 
advantages of those intellectual attainments that a liberal education 
implies, carefully investigate the source and primary meaning of his 
subject, and deduce sound and appropriate matter from it: and ina 
connected chain of conclusive arguments apply it to the diversified 
habits, prejudices, and wants of his hearers, and he cannot but excite 
their attention, and produce a conviction, more or less, of the truth of 
his statements. If he should, moreover, be endowed with transcen- 
dent abilities, anda natural talent for elocution, and compose his ser- 
mons as in the presence of his congregation, and under a solemn and 
devout sense of his ministerial responsibility, he will not be satisfied to 
convince their understanding, but will endeavour to kindle their ima- 
gination, and, through the imagination, to call up their passions and 
every active principle of their souls into lively exercise. Hence he 
his audience not in dry abstract terms, but in the language 
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of nature and of the Bible, enforcing his exhortations in all that va- 
riety of light-and colours reflected from surrounding objects, that he 
may by such vivid and glowing descriptions, and Se most powerfal 
a ecting appeals, arrest the career of vice, break through all thd 
barriers and strong holds of sin, awaken the slumbering corisci¢neé 
from her delusive security, and re-establish the sacred majesty of 
truth in its own rightful dominion. Thus the commandmg mind of 
the speaker transfuses into his words an electrical power that astounds 
the transgressor; it comes into such violent collision with his sense 
of guilt, that he stands self-condemned and subdued by the terrors of 
the Lord. He hears and sees nothing but the thunders and light- 
nings of heaven around him, and anxiously seeks a refuge from the 
wrath to come. When a Christian minister is so wrapt up in the 
greatness of his subject, (whether that subject be the terrors or mer+ 
cies of the Lord,) that it inspires him with such lofty and magmificent 
eonceptions, that the beauties of his style, though highly illustrated by 
the figures of rhetoric, seem to be lost in the superlative brightness of 
his thoughts; when the most common and familiar traths are so 
raised and ennobled, by the new and rich combinations in which they 
are represented by the enchanting influence of his eloquence, that we 
wonder at our former indifference, and even ascribe our strong and. 
lively emotions to the spontaneous exertions of our own mind, more 
than to the corruscations of his genius; when this sublime sympathy, 
this mysterious action and reaction between himSelf and his hearers, 
is thus powerfully produced, we can no longer withhold from him the 
praise of that exalted species of oratory, which seems to act by virtue 
of some hidden principle that eludes analysis, and becomes tangible 
only in its effects.” (Pp. 283—285.) 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with an Appén- 
dix, containing illustrations of the doctrines advaneed in the 
body of the work. We do not think they will excite material 
interest; and they might perhaps have been omitted, with- 
out the loss of much information. Such parts of an author’s 
efforts are often the most laborious and the most thankless. 
We do not pretend to undervalue them; but at the same time 
we doubt whether the generality of readers will enter into 
them with that minuteness of examination which they were 
evidently meant to receive. | | 

If we were disposed to censure any thing in the work before . 
us, it would be a tone of asperity which occasionally, if not 
frequently, appears ; especially where much earnestness has 
evidently been felt for the establishment of the particular 
position in hand. The castigator morum sometimes seems to - 
remove a little from his post of meek forbearance; and 
although he doubtless aims to speak the truth in love, utters 
it rather more with the air of the satirist, than of thé pastor. 
In a didactic work of this’ kind, such a tone is ig rte 
allowable than when it is heard from the pulpit; but itis 
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always dangerous to the spirit of him who uses it, and re- 
quires to be guarded against with unslumbering vigilance. 
In all other respects, we have read Mr. Lloyd’s volume, with 
high admiration of his talents, his reading, in most cases his 
logical precision of argument—and above all, his sound, scrip- 
tural, and fervid piety. He is evidently no champion ofa party, 
nor one of the men who eagerly rush upon the debateable 
ground of controversy between Arminianism and Calvinism, 
throw down the gauntlet, and challenge all opposers, in a field 
where nothing is to be won, and where the best charities of 
our nature are every day hazarded. Happily such combatants 
are becoming more rare; and we earnestly desire to see the 
arrival of that period, when the powers of divines and Christ- 
ians will be exclusively devoted to the inculcation of that 
‘* repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ,”’ which it was the desire of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles to preach; and which he has emphatically called, 
“ the whole counsel of God.” 

We may perhaps be permitted to add, that Mr. Lloyd has 
overlooked a few mistakes in composition, which a new edition 
will speedily, as we trust, give him an opportunity of cor- 
recting. In this case we would also recommend him to shorten 
many of his sentences which at present are unreasonably long ; 
and thus are rendered so far involved and obscure, that the 
reader is either obliged entirely to lose the thread of argument, 
or to retain it at an expence of thought and attention, which 
is very rarely given at all, and, if ever, is sure to be re- 
luctantly afforded. 


Art, XVIII.—Letters on the State of Ireland, addressed by 
J. K. L. to a Friend in England. Dublin: R. Coyne. 8vo. 
Pp. viii. and 364, 


THERE are, perhaps, few errors more common, and few of more 
mischievous tendency, than that of the supposed amelioration 
of the Roman Catholic system. We are constantly hearing 
of the improved tone of Papists, and of the reasonable hope 
that may be entertained of something like an accommodation 
of differences between them and the Protestant churches. 
But we are very incredulous on these points. Not that we 
deny the gentleness of their demeanour and the liberality of 
their professions on some occasions, or doubt their perfect re- 
collection of theadyice of Bellarmine :—“ Heretics are to be de- 
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stroyed, root and branch, if that can possibly be done, but if it 
appears that the Catholics are so few that they cannot conve- 
niently with their own safety, attempt such a thing, then it is 
best, in such a case, to be quiet, lest upon opposition made by 
the heretics, the Catholics should be worsted.” De Laicis, lib. 
3. c. 22. But we question the reality of this supposed change, 
and doubt the sincerity of such professions, On these points, 
therefore, it is the more satisfactory to be able to refer to the 
declarations of the Roman Catholics themselves, from which 
we may surely expect to gather enough to satisfy us on this 


important question. 


J. K. L. otherwise Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin, is generally acknowledged to be the 
most talented and able advocate of popery at present ex- 
isting in the three kingdoms. Temperate, moderate, and 
conciliatory, he must also be considered ; since to the display 
of these qualities in the late parliamentary examination, the 
conversion of several opponents of popery has been ascribed. 
To his last work, therefore we shall turn, and shall trespass 
very briefly upon our readers, while we attempt to bring,to- 
gether, into two or three pages, the most characteristic features 
of modern Roman Catholicism, which this volume furnishes. 


The first point which struck us on perusing this work, 
was, the continued assertion of the arrogant claims of Joman- 
ists to infallibility, and to religious supremacy. ‘To begin with 
him who is. claimed as the founder of their Church: hear 
the notions entertained of St. Peter, by this moderate and 
candid papist. 

“‘ The Father of mercies, not flesh and blood, had revealed to Peter 
that his master was the Christ, the Son of the living God ; anda 
divine charity, bestowed from above, had filled the heart of that 
apostle, more than those of his companions. He is, therefore, elected 
to be the head of his brethren, that there might be no division amongst 
them, and the powers given to all collectively are given to him alone, 
and greater powers than these are given to him: not only is he 
entitled to bind and loose throughout the world, but the very keys of 
the kingdom are entrusted to him, that he might regulate all power, 
even as Christ himself, who is head over all the churches. His pre- 
rogatives are not yet filled up. Christ was the corner-stone, the 
rock—he is about to depart ; but the Church, whilst in this desert, 
requires a rock whereon to repose, or at whose fount she may drink 
the refreshing waters of truth and grace: Peter, therefore, is made a 
rock, firm and immoveable; on him the church, by divine appoint- 
ment, must be built, that it may be safe against the power of hell, 
Peter:'must found it at Jerusalem; he must. ingraft the Gentilesan 
the person of Cornelius. on the seed of Abraham—the old trunk of the 
genuine olive: he must establish his chair at Antioch, fix his see’at 
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Rome, plant by the hand of Mark the word of the Gospel at Alex- 
andria,, and collect under the shade of these great patriarchates all 
the nations of the earth; James might labour with him, John might 
pray with him, Paul might run with him; but if they laboured, or 

ed, or ran without him, they would, as the most eloquent and la- 
Follows of them testifies, labour, and pray, and run in vain. Whoso- 
ever did not gather with him, as Jerome said to his successor Damasus, 
scattered; whosoever did not eat the lamb with him was prophane. 
The Redeemer has not yet dismissed him; he must accumulate upon 
him the plenitude of his power; he must pray to the Father specially for 
him, that his faith should not fail, and that, if infirm for a moment, he 
might return, and not only return, but confirm his brethren less gifted, 
less secure than himself. Now, indeed, he is prepared, and at length 
dismissed to the exercise of all his powers; to feed the lambs, yea, 
a second time to feed them, not by violence, or for the sake of base 
lucre, but to feed them as much by love and example, as by power; 
and to feed not only the lambs, but also the sheep—the whole fold, 
the pastors and the flock.” (Pp. 161—163) 

We shall offer no remark on such language as this. It is 
meant for those to whom the Bible is denied, and with them 
it may succeed. But J. K, L. very well knows that such ex- 
travagance can excite in the mind ofa reader of the Scriptures, 
only a mingled sensation of indignation and pity. 

aving thus asserted St. Peter’s supremacy, he naturally 
claims it for his followers, whom he designates, as 
“‘ the men whom the Lord deputed, in his own name, and with his 
own power, to govern his people until his second coming.” (P. 157.) 

“If we want to know what that faith is, let us not wrangle about 
texts, which the devil himself could quote as flippantly as the most 
devout Bibleman ; but let us do what Moses prescribes to be done, 
what Christ prescribed to be done, what common sense and the prac- 
tice of mankind prescribes to be done; let us go up, like Paul and 
Barnabas, and their friends, from Antioch, and hear what Peter, and 
those who are with him, say about it; let us hear what seems good to 
the Holy Ghost and to them, or to those who were to be teaching in 
their place to the end of the world; let us hear what they command 
us to think and do upon the matter. If we hear them, we hear Christ, 
who is with them all days, even to the end of the world; but if we 
despise them, and Christ, and his Father with them, we must only 
take our place amongst the heathens and publicans, where we will 
have ample leisure to print and distribute Bibles, and dispute 
about them to our hearts’ content.”* (Letters, pp. 194, 195.) 

“ According to St. Paul, no one can take upon himself the priest- 
hood, nor, of course, any office growing out of it, unless he be called 


* The circulation of the Scriptures, according to this Catholic Bishop, is a0 
employment fit only for the infernal regions. On the other hand, to take the 
Bible with a pair of tougs and bury it in the earth, as in the case of the Kildare 
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as Aaron was; unless, also, among other things, hands be imposed on 
him, and he sent to the work as Paul himself and Barnabas were 
sent. Even this does not appear to be sufficient; regular vocation, 
ordination,.and mission, from those who received it from Christ, or 
from those who succeeded to his disciples ; all this would not appear 
to be sufficient, unless the person sent to preach compare his gospel 
with that of Peter, and those who are with Peter, though he were 
called from heaven, he may, as Paul testifies of himself, be only run- 
ning in vain. He may, if he be not in the body of which Peter is the 
head, make for himself, as Cyprian says, a human Church, an adul- 
terous Church, (oh, shade of Harry, hear it! ) but he cannot add to the 
Church of God if he be separated from him on whom alone Christ 
built it. Ifhe be not in the body of Christ, in the unity of Christ, 
God will not exhort through him; If he have broken, through charity, 
that bond of perfection which unites all the brethren; or if he tear, 
as Cyprian again has it, by his wicked separation, the seamless cloak 
of Christ, whatever doctrine he teaches is a matter of indifference—he 
belongs not to the Church.” (Pp. 169, 170.) 


It will be observed, that in these passages, infallibility itself, 
to all practical purposes, is claimed by Dr. Doyle, not for the 
Pope only, but, generally, for the clergy of the Romish church. 
The standard of truth is declared to be in the hands of ‘ Peter 
and those who are with Peter’—we are to “hear what they 
command us to think and do upon the matter. If we hear 
them, we hear Christ.”’ 


Farther than this the ancient Papists could scarcely go, 
in their claims of spiritual domination. ‘ Those who are 
with Peter”? are to teach, and even “ command us what we 
are to think, as well as what to do.” Let us now observe 
how this power is employed, and to what purposes it would be 
devoted, were the means of enforcing their authority to be 
placed in the hands of Papists. ) 


In the first place we find the Bible proscribed. 


_ “Some person in Waterford quoted with religious horror the say- 
ing of a priest, ‘ that the Bible would play the devil with them,’ mean- 
ing the children: yet the priest thought rightly, though he expressed 
himself in the ish manner, putting the wrong end of the sentiment 
foremost. The Scriptures would not play the devil with the children, 
but the devil would play his pranks with the children by means of the 
Scripture.” (Pp. 143, 144.) 

‘Had the chain with which Henry the eighth tied the Bible to the 
preaching desk in England, never been broken, that country would 
not have witnessed the scenes which her history records, and she 
might this day be the most free and happy nation on the earth, re- 
posing in the bosom of the Catholic Church.” (Pp. 178.) 

_‘* Wherever the reading of the Bible is not regulated by a salutary 
discipline such as ours, it leads a great portion of the people necessa; 
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rily to fanaticism, or to infidelity, The French infidels know this well, 
and hence their alliance with the Bible Societies.” (Pp. 178, 179.). 
- So that it seems, according to this popish Doctor, that God 
has given to men a book, the free use of which is calculated 
to make men infidels. We beg pardon, or fanatics’ fa- 
naticism or infidelity’’ ave the words. Now this term of fanatic 
is constantly applied in the present volume, to Protestants 
generally: so that we have here Dr. Doyle's distinct opinion, 
that the dispersion of the Scriptures among the poor Irish, 
will lead them “ necessarily’ to Protestantism. No wonder, 
therefore, that he wishes it still “ chained up.” | 

In the next place we learn how the establishment of scrip- 
tural schools is considered by them. 


‘* We have borne many things, but we have never borne a persecu- 
tion more bitter than what now assails us. As the persecution of the 
church by Julian in the time of peace was more afflicting than that of 
Nero or Domitian, so what we suffer from these societies, and the 
power and prejudice they have embodied against us, is more torment- 
ing than what we endured under Anne or the second George.” (Pp. 
152, 153.) 

“‘ The tendency of all these societies is one and the same; the sub- 
version, by indirect means, of the ancient faith, and the establishment 
on its ruins of a wild and ungovernable fanaticism. They have, under 
the specious pretences of diffusing the Word of God, and educating 
the poor, obtained the money, and the patronage, and the support, of 
some of the most exalted and liberal characters in both countries, 
The bigots in Ireland are all with them, actuated chiefly by the deadly 
hatred they bear to our religion. The Established Church lends them 
its aid, as it would ally itself with the priests of Baal, against those 
whom it has supplanted ; and also because it cannot oppose itself to 
sectaries without being taunted with its abandonment of the right 
of private judgment. 

** These societies have lately thrown off the mask, which had been 
too much worn to conceal them; they have openly avowed this hos- 
tility to ourfaith. They have questioned the authority of those whom 
G | appointed to rule his church; they have scotfed at the idea of 
tradition, and loudly confessed the competency of all to read the Word 


of God without guide or instructor, and become wise by it alone to 
salvation.” (Pp. 153, 154,) 


The circulation of the Scriptures, then, and the establish- 
ment of schools in which the word of God is taught, would 
both be prohibited by J. K. L. and his friends, had they the 
power to do it. And that power is the object they are now 
endeavouring to gain. 
_ Our last remark is, that the claim to spiritual supremacy 
ts always accompanied by a refusal to shew their title to tt. 
Indeed, the system of papists is altogether one of assemption. 
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They set common sense at defiance, and demand implicit:sub- 
mission without offering any proof of their title even toa 
qualified obedience. ‘To understand the extent of this spiri- 
tual tyranny, and the prostration of mind which: must be 
required before a man can be brought into subjection to it,— 
take a single instance. A young man of sense and acuteness 
is brought up a Roman Catholic. His friends, his connex- 
ions, his neighbours, are all of that persuasion ; but he begi 

to think, and finds many things around him for which he 
wants areason. His priest tells him that by the pronuncia- 
tion of two or three latin words, he actually turns a piece of 
a wafer, into real, substantial, flesh, and yet this flesh retains 
all the appearance of wafer still. He has been brought up in 
the credence of this, but he now begins to ask himself— 

do I set aside the evidence of my senses in this case? Upon 
what. ground is my belief founded? Again, the priest pre- 
scribes to him the frequent repetition of some latin prayers, 
not one syllable of which can he understand, and tells him 
that this vain service. is meritorious in the sight of God.— 
Again, he asks himself, Why do I perform, at the bidding of 
the priest, rites which, as addressed to the Father of Spirits, 
are so plainly irrational? These questions bring him to the 
plain conclusion, that he is trusting the concerns of his soul, 
and his immortal interests, in the hands of a human being 
like himself. He is not following either the dictates of com- 
mon sense, or the written commands of God; but is relying 
wholly on the direction and guidance of his priest. The 
question naturally follows, Has this priest any divine au- 
thority, or commission from God, which can warrant me in 
placing myself soimplicitly in his hands ? 

A sincere and earnest inquirer, would thus be brought, 
however candidly and submissively, to ask of his priest the 
credentials on which he assumes to act with this plen 
authority. He would say, You teach us to attend to such 
and such ceremonies; to perform such and such services 
and penances, and you promise us salvation on these con- 
ditions. Now as the confidence you thus require of us is 
immense, as we are to rely on you for our eternal welfare, 
will you not afford us the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are really invested with the divine authority in these matters ? 
To this requirement Dr. Doyle replies :—‘ The Lord de- 
puted, us, in his own name, and with his own power, to 
govern his people until his second coming.” (P. 167.) 
‘* Perhaps it may not be too much to, ask,’+ resumes.the 
inquirer, “ that you will let us see the commission by which 
this power is intrusted to your hands, It is contained, we 
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presume, in the Holy Scriptures. Allow us, then, to ‘search 
the scriptures,’ as we are told we are commanded to do, and 
then your title to this vast authority will doubtless appear, 
and our minds rest satisfied.” 

“ No.” replies Dr. Doyle. ‘ The reading of the Bible, 
when not regulated by a salutary discipline, necessarily leads 
to fanaticism or infidelity.” (P. 178.) We allow “ the en- 
tire, or portions, of scripture, to be read by those who will 
not abuse them, or by those who, in our judgment, are likely 
to profit by them.” (P. 207.) “ But you appear too inquisi- 
tive and captious to be trusted with them at present. Con- 
tent yourselves, therefore, with hearing them “ expounded by 
those who are commissioned by Christ to teach.” (P. 207.) 

The Romish Church thus takes the ground ofan Executor, 
who locks up the will which he undertakes to administer, 
prescribes arbitary conditions to the parties interested, and 
at the same time refuses to allow them to see the instrument 
under the authority of which he professes to act, and the 
provisions of which he pretends to be fulfilling. ‘The Clergy 
first deprive their votaries of the Scriptures of truth, and 
in the next moment appeal to those Scriptures to prove 
their own right to supremacy. So that their followers are 
mocked with continual references to a document, the perusal 
of which is sedulously denied to them. In what other trans- 
actions of life would such a line of conduct as this be quietly 
submitted to, by a large portion of the people of a whole 
country. 

Our conclusion is, that the substantial character of Popery 
remains the same. There is no visible token of any descent 
from the lofty ground she has taken. She shuts the scriptures 
to mankind, and claims to be heard in their room, as an equal 
or superior authority. She is the sole depositary, as J. K. L. 
informs us, of “ Zradition’’ which is the “ unwritten law” 
of God, and by which alone the written word can be rightly 
interpreted. But Protestants know that “ Holy Scripture” 
alone “ is able to make them wise unto salvation,” and Eng- 
lishmen are too much attached to common sense and plain 
dealing, to submit to the authority of a canon of interpretation 
which exists only in the minds of those who fear to trust their 
cause upon the plain meaning of Scripture. Till, however, 
this point be conceded ; till the Church of Rome consents to 

peal to the Bible, to lay it open for the examination of her 
claims, and to abide the decision ; there can be no reasonable 
hope of her sincere or genuine amendment; or any ground 
on which Protestants can safely unite with her. 
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Art. XIX.—Divine Influence ; or, the Operation of the Holy 
Spirit traced from the Creation of Man to the Consummation 
of all things: By the Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, A.M. 
Minister of St. James’s, Bristol: and late of Queen’s Col- 
lege, ste London: Hamilton and Co. 8vo. Pp. v. 
and 263. | 


Tux volume, which we now introduce to our readers, consists 
of fifteen consecutive discourses on THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE HoLy Spirit ON THE Sout or Man, traced from the 
Creation to the Consummation of all things. The subject 
itself is invested with attractions of the highest order, and 
ought at all times to command the ready attention of Chris- 
tians; but the occasion, and other circumstances of the ap- 
pearance of this work before the public, clothe it with addi- 
tional interest. The volume owes it existence to one of those 
painful seasons of cessation from pastoral labour, to which 
the Church has been indebted for some of its most valuable 
and permanent possessions. It is the production of a veteran 
in the greatest and noblest of causes ; who, though compelled 
for a time to quit the open field, yet, even in the tent and 


upon the couch of suffering, allows not the weapons of his _ : 


warfare to lie idle beside him. The venerable author thus 
occupied and improved the period of his trial; and his work 
reflects the peculiar character of the scene which gave it birth. 

The promise of a Saviour, made to the first and only tenants 
of the forfeited Eden, implies a gracious purpose, correspond- 
ent with that which the Son of God communicated to his 
servant and apostle Peter: “ Upon this Rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’’ 
The first stone of this spiritual edifice was laid on the very 
spot, where the cross of its founder was erected ; and in every 
age, since its commencement upon this rock of ages, the 
divine Architect has made additions to the majestic pile. 
During some bright eras the work has advanced with a 
rapidity which has gladdened earth and heaven, and com- 
pelled even its adversaries to exclaim, “This is the finger 
of God :”—* for they perceived that this work was wrought 
of God.” At other periods, and these not of short dura- 
tion, it seemed, to human view, to be ata stand, and per- 
haps even in a state of dilapidation, exposed defenceless 
to this world’s inclement and stormy atmosphere. The 
building, however, was securely sheltered, and in sure,, 
though silent progress. The gates of hell, pouring forth 
from time to time all the hosts of the powers of darkness,. 
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never prevailed, either to shake the foundation, to loosen one 
stone, or to suspend the advance of the superstructure. The 
cause is not far to be sought. The Spirit of truth, and 
life, and power, abideth ever in the church as his chosen 
abode; and accordingly we find, in even the gloomiest 
eras of its history, irrefragable evidences of His presence, by 
whom the whole body of that church is governed and sancti- 
fied. It is not so much the object of the volume now before 
us, to establish the correctness of this remark, as to prove that 
all the genuine piety extant upon earth, ever since the foun- 
dations of the world were laid, derive its origin and mainte- 
nance from the influence of the Holy Spirit. The author 
might easily, and, we conceive, with some advantage, have 
multiplied his historical evidences upon this point. In another 
edition, which we trust will speedily be called for, we shall 
hope to see additional testimony to the soundness of his 
general. position, that in every age of the church, divine in- 
fluence has been vouchsafed to all its members ; and is to be 
considered to be the one principle, exclusively and inclusively, 
of spiritual life, vigour, and hope towards God, and as. the 
sole efficient cause of charity or love towards man. 

In his first “ Discourse on the influence of the Holy Spirit 
on the Soul of Man, in his state of Innocency,’’ Mr. Biddulph 
proves the necessity of that influence, by reasoning at once 
simple, convincing, and scriptural. | 

‘* The constitution of man, as we learn from the pen of St. Paul, is 
three-fold: it consists of a spirit, a soul, and a body. In its triune 
nature it resembles its divine Archetype, in whose image and likeness 
the triune Author of all created existence is expressly said, in our 
text, to have formed his creature, man. The body of man, formed out 
of the dust of the ground, has a life common to it with other vegetable 
substances. It consists in, and is maintained by the circulation ‘of a 
vital fluid throughout the whole, called blood, as existing in the human 
body ; and sap, in organized vegetable bodies. Its office in all is the 
same, the maintenance of a vegetable life. The animal soul of man 
has a distinct life which is common to all animal nature. It is the life 
of sensation, propagated by the nerves through the body. But man 
has also an immaterial intellectual nature, described by the term spi- 
rit, whereby he is distinguished from all other animals, and. associated 
with the spiritual world. Hereby he is. rendered capable of commu- 
nion with God, who is Himself pure spirit, and of worshipping Him. 
This is that nature which God created at the time when he formed.the 
body of preexisting materials, viz. the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of animal life. retbatis 

‘Now each kind of life in man is supported by extrinsic influence, 
without which it necessarily perisheth. If the breath cease to main- 
tain the circulation of the blood, the body becomes a torpid mass of 
matter. If any partial interruption take place in the communication 
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of the nervous fluid, the parts of the body from which the supply 
is cut of, lose all sensation. And the case is the same with respect 
to the intellectual branch of human nature. Its spiritual sensibilities, 
its proper consciousness, and its capabilities of enjoying that from 
which its happiness must be derived, depend on divine influence com- 
municated to it, and a state of soul adapted to the reception and fune- 
tions of that influence.” (Pp. 3, 4.) 

«‘The immaterial part of man was, doubtless, created in the highest 
state of spiritual perfection. Its sight, its hearing, its feeling, its taste 
(to make use ofa phraseology which the Scripture warrants), were all 
acute, ina degree inconceivable even to a resuscitated soul in its pre- 
sent diseased condition. Its capability of delight in the objects which it 
was created to enjoy, its love to the Divine Author of its existence, 
and of all its blessed prerogatives, its spontaneous and instantaneous 
movements in obedience to every blissful call of duty,—were such as 
an angel only can understand. A perfect organization of mind, and 
a full and constant supply of divine influence, constituted the paradi- 
siacal state of man. What Mr. Addison has said of a renewed soul 
(mutatis mutandis), must have been true with greater emphasis in 
man’s primitive state: “‘He (the Spirit of God) is lodged in our very 
essence, and is as a soul within the soul, to irradiate its understand- 
ing, rectify its will, purify its passions, and enliven all the powers of 
man.” (Pp. 4, 5.) 

When we attempt to draw a portrait of the first Adam, we 
copy its constituent lineaments and features from the graphic 
history we possess of the second Adam; and from the spi- 
ritual and moral image of God restamped, though as yet but 
faintly, and imperfectly, upon the regenerate soul. Here we 
are directly led to the agency of the third person in the ever- 
blessed and glorious Trinity, and recognize the fulness of this 
sacred unction resting upon the Son of man, and various mea- 
sures of the same holy influence upon the renewed souls of 
his people. Now, as the image regained is identically the same 
with the image lost, the cause of the perfection of the one, and 
the incipient excellence of the other, must be identified. The 
divine agent, who-moulded the first human pair in the very 
image of God, is the same as he who constitutes believers in 
Jesus, “ partakers of the divine nature.” i 

From the same discourse we extract the author’s view of 
the loss sustained by man at the fall, and of the glorious ob- 
ject of redeeming mercy. 

“The first transgression put an end to all direct communication 
between God, the only possible source of real felicity to an intelligent 
mind, and the soul of man. The life of God was extinguished by the 
withdrawing of the Spirit of life. While the body became subject to 
death, the soul immediately died the death adapted to its immortal. 
nature, by the loss of that in which its life consisted. It was instan-_ 
taneously deprived of the favour and presence of God. The effect 
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which is produced by paralysis on the any at a separation between 


it and the fountain of sensation in the head, was produced on the 
fallen soul. Itcould not indeed, from its immaterial nature, lose all 
sensibility, for it became conscious of its own misery; but it lost all 
capability of enjoying its proper happiness in and from God. Another 
spirit supplied the place of that which had hitherto governed and in- 
fluenced it, and man became ‘earthy, sensual, and devilish;’ his 
three-fold constitution became subject to that dreadful influence, which 
is present and prospective death.” (Pp. 8, 9.) 

‘‘ This view also shews us the nature of the object which the re- 
demption in Christ Jesus proposes. Itis not a mere exemption from 
the future punishment in hell, which sin has deserved;—it is not a 
mere restoration of the profligate from a course of vicious conduct to 
morality and virtue ;—it is not a reinstatement of intellect in the go- 
vernment of the passions; but it is the restoration of the soul to 
communion with God, To this end an adequate satisfaction to the 
insulted justice of the Deity was necessary, in order that God might 
be just in the justification of the sinner; and this obstacle, which the 
truth and justice of God interposed, being removed by the sacrifice of 
a Divine Mediator, a way was opened fora discovery of the glorious 
object of Divine benevolence. That object could be nothing less than 
a restoration of the fallen soul to a capacity of enjoying its forfeited 
happiness. To this end it was further necessary that a reorganization 
of the mind should be effected, or, what the scripture calls, a new for- 
mation in Christ Jesus, produced by virtue of his mediation and in- 
tercession. This was essential toa renewal of that connexion between 
God and the soul, by the indwelling Spirit of life in Christ Jesus. And 
what is the process of conversion but the process of that reorganization, 
gradually accomplished in order that the wisdom, power, and grace 
therein manifested, may be the more clearly discerned by its eternally 
mdebted subject, and by adoring angels, who, rejoicing over every 
sinner that repenteth, or that receives this renovated spiritual con- 
stitution? It is the removal of the spiritual paralysis, the restoration 
of heavenly sensibilities, the reanimation of the soul to a capacity of 
perception, to a consciouness of Divine love, and to a reciprocal love 
of God.” (Pp. 10, 11.) 

A considerable part of the second Discourse is taken up 
with an induction of particulars from the inspired records of 
eternal truth, and from the accredited depository of the views 
of that truth entertained by the Church of England, to esta- 
blish the doctrine, that-divine influence is the cause of all spi- 
ritual vitality in the human soul. The writer takes a cursory 
and brief retrospect of the evidence, afforded by the succinct 
history of Moses, that the energy of the Holy Spirit was not 
unoccupied, in its official character as the source of spiritual 
life, in the antediluvian church. To that source he traces u 
the penitent faith of the first ces Fieger the more excel- 
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zeal of Seth; the heavenly tenor of Enoch’s glorious course ; 
and, indeed, all the streams which partially irrigated a world, 
so early doomed by the universal corruption of man, to bear 
the curse of spiritual barrenness, to be deserted by the long- 
resisted Spirit of God, and to be eventually swept by the be- 
som of destruction. He gleans from a field which, at 
this distance of time, appears in retrospect to be but a de- 
sert, sufficient evidence to establish the important doctrine 
of our scriptural church, that “ bothin the Old and New Tes- 
tament everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, who 
is the only mediator between God and man, being both God 
and man:” and that therefore, “ they are not to be heard, 
who feign that the old fathers did look only for transitory 
promises.” 

Every expositor of the Holy Scriptures renders an essential 
service to the church, when he throws the full light of the 
New Testament upon the pages of the Old; and redeems 
the ancient ceremonial from that character of burden- 
some and barren formality, which has been too readily 
imputed to it. Thus, the seven branch candlestick of the 
Jewish sanctuary, is perceived to have been supplied with 
the same oil which feeds the ever-burning lamp of the Chris- 
tian temple ; and to have thrown around alight, comparatively 
indeed feeble and dim, but essentially the same with that 
which shines in the modern Zion, and renders the spiritual 
Jerusalem the joy of the whole earth. On this principle 
Mr. Biddulph satisfactorily proves that 
“circumcision was a standing memorial of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in regenerating the fallen heart, from the time of its insti- 
tution, till the atonement by blood having been made on the cross, 
it gave way to the unbloody rite of washing the body with water, in 
token of the same essential truth, that man ‘ being born in sin, and a 
child of wrath,: must, by divine operation, be made a child of grace, 
And it appears that the great design of both these successive ceremo- 
nies was to keep alive in the church a remembrance of the office of 
the Holy Spirit in the economy of redemption.” (Pp. 43.) 

The history of Israel, from their triumphant transit through 
the Red Sea to their removal in slavish bonds to the provinces 
of their Eastern conquerors, furnishes an important period in 
the annals of the church of God ; and we should have thought 
that it afforded rich and ample materials for more than one 
brief. Discourse, The highly respected author might have 
dilated upon this part of his subject, and illustrated it with. 

rtraits of piety as brilliant in their colouring as any to be 
ound in the sacred. archives :—portraits which reflect in. 
their every feature, the divine lustre peculiar to those whom. _ 
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the Holy Spirit draws into communion with God, and on 
whom that blessed agent renews his own marred and lost 
image. The era, which gave birth to three-fourths of the 
volume containing the only revelation of God to man, was 
distinguished by multifold evidences of the presence of the 
Third Person in the Trinity with the people of God, and of the 
insufficiency of laws, however holy, just, and good ; of ceremo- 
nial ordinances, however numerous, strict, and significant ;— 
td render man holy and happy, without the aid of that Divine 
ide and comforter. 

When we read the Fifth Discourse, which is a review of the 
effects of divine influence during the period comprised be- 
tween the Babylonish captivity, and the Advent of the Mes- 
siah, our attention was principally arrested by a brief but 
valuable and interesting notice of the Maccabean revival of 
religion. Much of the blood, which flowed in such copious 
streams under the demoniacal sword of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, was the blood of martyrs, whose dying testimony to 
Jehovah attested the presence of a divine unction upon their 
souls, which hallowed their death in the sight of their God. 
Jesus himself appears to have borne in acceptable remem- 
brance the faithfulness unto death of this company of the 
“holy army of martyrs ;” for it is with great. show of proba- 
bility conjectured, that “the Feast of the Dedication,” which, 
though of uninspired origin, the Saviour honoured with his 
presence, was instituted in commemoration of the renewal by 
Judas Maccabeeus of the buildings of the Sanctuary, which, 
during the Antiochean persecution, had been profaned and 
desolated. The Apocryphal history of that period, lamentably 
deficient as it is on many points, is not destitute of pleasing 
and satisfactory evidence, that the Holy Spirit supported, 
comforted, and purified his church in the midst of the fires. 
The language of the book of Wisdom in all probability aided 
the aspirations of many awakened and anxious souls. In the 
silent hour of self-communion, their reflections were of this 
cast—“O send wisdom from thy holy heavens, and from the 
throne of thy glory, that being present she may labour with 
me, that I may know what is pleasing unto thee. For she 
knoweth and understandeth all things, and she shall lead me 
soberly in my doings, and preserve me in her power. For 
the thoughts of mortal men are miserable, andour devices are 
but uncertain. For the corruptible body weigheth down the 
mind that museth upon many things. And hardly do we 
bam aright at things that are upon earth, and with labour 

we find the things that are before us: but the things that 
are in heaven who hath searched out? And thy counsel who 
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hath known, except thou give wisdom, and send thy Hoty 
Spirit from above ?”’ 


These Discourses, however, do not constitute a bare histo- 
rical review of the history of the church of God in reference 
to the doctrine of divine influence. They contain but little 
to gratify the speculative curiosity of modern superficial 
readers. Throughout they are of a practical character and 
tendency, aiming simultaneously to ameliorate the heart, and 
to elevate the affections to the only source of bliss, commu- 
nion with God ; as well as to enlarge the views taken by the 
understanding. The author having remarked that, “ the life 
of godliness lasts no longer than the influence which produces 
it maintains its existence,’ and that, for more than a centu 
and a half before the advent of the Son of God, the Jews 
‘“‘ were sunk into formality, self-righteousness, and ignorance 
of the spiritual salvation, which was the grand object of their 
prophecies, and the sole aim of their typical worship, “ pro- 
ceeds to inquire 


“what is the inference which we are to draw from the survey we 
have made? Is it not plainly this: that Godliness is an exotic in the 
human heart, and requires an artificial climate and constant cultiva- 
tion for its preservation? It is in its origin the effect of Divine in- 
fluence ; and that influence which implants it, must also preserve it. 
The natural state of the human heart is one of alienation from God, and 
of enmity to every thing tlrat is spiritual, holy, and divine. Grace is 
not hereditary, nor can education or instruction ensure its effects. 
The sons of God are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God. The portrait of Israel, as delineated 
in the 78th Psalm, is the portrait of man in every age; and the con- 
trast there produced, between Israel’s ingratitude and Divine compas- 
sion, is verified through the whole history of the church. 

‘But the history of the church is the history of every individual 
Christian. Every awakened mind is conscious of the same natural 
tendency to depart from the living God, which we have traced through 
the stages of the church which we have surveyed. Believers know 
that by grace they stand. If the influence of God’s Holy Spirit be 
obstructed in its operations by the unfaithfulness of its recipient, faith, 
languishes, hope droops, and love becomes cold; and were that in-~ 
fluence for a moment to be wholly suspended, the spark of spiritual 

life would expire. The constant prayer, therefore, of every conscious 
sinner is that of David, Cast me not away from thy presence, and take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me. A sinner, saved from the dominion of 
the devil, the world, and the flesh, is a miracle of infinite compassion 
and almighty power. 

“The independence of Divine influence on human merit is another 
self-evident corollary from the survey we have made. The revivals 
which have ‘been traced in the church of God, have all been ‘pre- 
ceded ‘bya state of alienation, ingratitude, and rebellion. The tender 
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language of the Father of mercies, in all these instances of his renewed 
favour, has been that expressed by his prophet, How: shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim! How shall I deliver thee, Israel; while that of his 
pa § in her declensions has been, Depart from us, for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways. It is by grace that we are saved, through 
faith; and that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God. The origin of 
salvation in the purpose of God and the gift of his Son, its communi- 
cation by the influence of the Holy Spirit, and the preservation of the 
believer in the enjoyment of the benefit, by what Bishop Horsley calls 
“THE MYSTERIOUS COMMERCE OF THE HUMAN SOUL WITH THE 
Divine Sprrir,” evince that salvation is by grace. To suppose that 
merit, or worthiness, is the purchase-price of the grace of God, is 
Simony of the worst description, and fully proves that he who enter- 
tains the notion has xo part nor lot-in this matter, but isin the gall of 
bitterness, and the bond of iniquity.” (Pp. 77—79.) 

The Sixth Discourse is a succinct but able retrospect of THE 
STATE OF THE HEATHEN WORLD BEFORE THE OUTPOURING OF 
THE Hoty Spirit.” The inquiring mind knew not whither 
to revert for consolation amidst the crowded calamities of life, 
nor where to find a single principle of truth on which it might 
repose. Reason afforded no steadier or stronger light, than that 
of a solitary star feebly glimmering between the clouds of the 
midnight sky; and philosophy herself, with all her Alexan- 
drian stores, could furnish no source of present peace, nor 
basis of future hope. Left to its own resources, ‘ human na- 
ture knows nothing better or higher than itself, all above 
and around it being shrouded in darkness.’ The God of this 
world, the Spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience 
gave appalling evidence, that the very light of his kingdom is 
darkness, But as the deep gloom of the intervening night 
augments by the effect of contrast, the splendour and glory 
of the day: so the state of the heathen world antecedent to 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit was rendered subservient to 
the manifestation of the divine glory, when in the fulness of 
time, God, who at the first commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, shined into the hearts of believing multitudes, 
and, reflecting the saving knowledge of his own glorious na- 
ture from the face of his dear Son, scattered the settled gloom 
of former ages. A world without God formed a striking con- 
trast to the brightness of Jehovah’s coming under the descrip- 
tive appellation of Emmanvue, Gop vs. 

We pass over the next Discourse on THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE Hoty Spirit IN REFERENCE TO OUR BLESSED LorD, eX- 
tracting only the annexed paragraph as illustrative of the 
Author’s best style. | | 

“* A consideration of the concurrence of the high contracting parties 
to the covenant of redemption, in the execution of that stupendous 
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work, is of vast importance to the establishment and consolation of the 
believer's mind. ‘To know that the blessing of pardon is not to be 
wrested from a reluctant hand, and that the sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit follows, as a link in the chain of consequences from 
redeeming mercy, is knowledge that is of vital importance to the con- 
firmation of our faith and hope, and consequently to the promotion of 
that love which is the essence of personal religion. He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things. In this one gift all others are com- 
prehended ; heaven itself, and consequently every preparative for it, 
not excepted. There is but one thing more that can be added,. in 
order to satisfy the mind of a trembling believer, and that is, the con- 
sideration that God, the Triune Jehovah, hath chosen the revealed 
method of saving sinners by Jesus Christ, as the principal means of 
shewing forth his own glory to all his intelligent creatures throughout 
the ages of the future eternity. If there be then a full concurrence 
ofthe Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in the gospel plan of 
salvation—and if the everlasting glory of God will be thereby mani- 
fested, the doubting soul may be addressed in our Lord’s compassion- 
ate expostulation with Peter, O thou of litile faith, wherefore dost thou 
doubt ? 

‘That there has been such a concurrence among the Divine Persons 
in the work of man’s redemption, will appear by the inquiry we are 
about to make into the operations of the Holy Ghost, in relation to the 
human nature and mediatorial acts of the Son of God. He that said, 
Let us, or we will, make man in our image, has, since the entire muti- 
lation of that image by sin, in effect said, under the influence of the 
same communicative benevolence, ‘‘ Let us, or we will, redeem the 
fallen creature, we will restore him again to our lost image, we will 
bring him again to the enjoyment of his forfeited inheritance.” Such 
was, virtually, the language of the first discovery of grace made in 
Paradise, and that of every subsequent revelation of the Divine will; 
such was the language, not indeed spoken or written, but more easily 
legible and forcibly impressive than either verbal or written declaration 
could have been; such was the language of the incarnation, birth, 
ministry, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of the Son of God ; 
and such is the intelligible language of all the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, both in the church at large throughout the whole period of its 
existence on earth, and in the heart of every individual believer in 
Jesus.” (Pp. 99—101.) 

The Eighth Discourse is merely a rapid sketch of the effects 
of the great Pentecostal effusion of the Holy Spirit down to the 
end of the first century. ‘To collect all the evidence on the 
subject of the influence of the Holy Spirit, furnished during 
the Apostolic age, would require a transcript of almost one half 
of the New Testament.” But although the vast mass of mate- 
rials before him might render brevity necessary, we are dis- 
posed to regret, that Mr. Biddulph has not given us a sepa- 
rate Discourse on the. general results of that effusion of the 
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blessed Spirit, which constituted the period in question, the 
most splendid wra of that “ dispensation which exceedeth in 
glory.” His able pen and attractive style might have exhi- 
bited in striking contrast, the moral and spiritual condition 
of the kingdom of Christ, in its infancy, and that of the Roman 
Empire, in its maturity, with all the legislative acumen of its 
senators, all the splendid eloquence of its orators, and all the 
moral wisdom of its philosophers. The various resources of 
the wisdom of this world had been brought to bear upon the 
crying enormities prevalent in every rank and relation of 
human society, but with as little effect as the scanty waters 
of a solitary and disorganized engine produce upon a flaming 
edifice. 

— ignis edax summa ad fastigia vento 

Volvitur, exuperant flamme, furit eestus ad duras. 


“The simple modes of iniquity,” says a powerful writer, 
“were put under an active ministry of art to combine, inno- 
vate, and augment. And so indefatigable was its exercise, 
that almost all conceivable forms of immorality were brought 
to imagination, most of them to experiment, and the greater 
number into prevailing practice in those nations: insomuch 
that the sated monarch would have imposed as difficult a 
task on ingenuity in calling for the invention of a new vice, 
as of a new pleasure.” On a retrospect of the time, when 
Christianity began to pour its cleansing stream through the 
Augean filth of the heathen world, we are forcibly reminded 
of a remark made by the elegant Livy, in the preface to his 
History of Rome. He speaks of his own days as “ hee tem- 

ora, quibus nec vitia nostra, nec remedia pati possumus.” 

e have, it is true, a Discourse upon the state of the heathen 
world before the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ; but that 
Discourse, able as it confessedly is, seems to us illustrative 
only of the intellectual degradation of the millions, upon whose 
understandings unassisting reason was left to essay the utmost 
of its powers: while their moral state is only incidentally 
touched upon. The two, indeed, are inseparably connected 
with each other, for, where light is absent, we legitimately 
infer the existence of all the horrors of darkness. Where 
God is unknown men are equally ignorant of whatsoever is 
lovely and of good report. How affecting too was the con- 
trast between the aspect of that rising kingdom, whose cha- 
racteristics were peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, and the 
universal aspect of the dominions of the God of this world. 
If there is truth in the remark of our great master of moral 
science, in reference generally to mankind, that “ the utmost 
felicity which we can ever attain is little better than an alle- 
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viation of misery, and that we always feel more pain from our 
wants than pleasure from our enjoyments,” what must have 
been the amount of positive woe amidst the destitution of 
paganism, which has no deity, nor priest, nor religious prin- 
ciple to heal the broken heart, or to inspire hope into the 
bosom of despair. While the Church, whether her members 
burned at the stake, bled on the scaffold, or encountered the 
deadly jaws of wild beasts, had in the midst of her a Divine 
Comforter, whose presence in the souls of believers threw the 
very light of heaven upon their earthly pilgrimage, converted 
the bed of torment into a bed of roses, and gave to the flames 
of martyrdom the glory of the prophet’s car of fire. 


Our author might also have found a subject worthy of his 
pen, in a comparison between the specific, as well as the gene- 
ral effects of divine influence under “ the ministration of death 
and the ministration of the Spirit.” “ For if,” in this as well 
as in all other points of view, “that which was done away 
was glorious, much more that which remaineth is glorious,”’ 
We have seen the fruits of the Spirit rich and lovely, growing 
in that favoured region, which Jehovah chose for his own en- 
closed inheritance, the vineyard of his own planting, and 
which was watered by the dew of heaven, and by the early 
and latter rains of his grace. But how inferior in magnitude, 
flavour, and beauty, were the early products of the garden of 
the Lord, to those predicted by Isaiah : ‘ Israel shall blossom 
and bud, and fill the face of the world with fruit.” We must 
content ourselves with throwing out these hints, on which we 
shall be glad at some future day to see that the writer of these 
Discourses has enlarged and improved. His brief and cur- 
sory review of the period distinguished by the Pentecostal 
effusion of the Spirit, is aptly and beautifully closed with the 
following quotation from the Epistle of St. Clement to the 
Corinthians. 

‘‘ How blessed, how amazing, the gifts of God, beloved! Life in 
immortality, splendour in righteousness, truth in liberty, faith in assu- 
rance, sobriety in holiness! And thus far in this life we know experi- 
mentally. If the earnests of the Spirit be so precious, what must be 
the things which God hereafter hath prepared for them that wait for 
him!” (Pp. 136, 137.) 7 

Many readers probably will deem that Discourse the ablest 
in the volume, which is entitled, “THe INFLUENCE OF THE 
Spirit NECESSARY TO AUTHENTICATE THE Scrip- 
TURES AS THE ORACLES OF Gop.’ We shall make rather 
copious extracts from it, as illustrations of the venerable 
writer’s deep and sound “ knowledge in the mystery of Christ.” 
The whole is written in that flowing, and yet energetic style, 
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which distinguishes most of the Author’s valuable works, 
and affords, as far as litera scripta is capable of conveying, a 
fair idea of his personal ministry. 

“We have seen how human corruption, and the natural enmity of 
the heart to truth and righteousness, polluted the stream of doctrinal 
tradition with admixtures of error and superstition. Sufficient evidence 
has appeared, that, had not a written revelation been vouchsafed, and 
had not a depository of that revelation been provided in the Jewish 
church, all trace of the true God, and of his salvation, would have 
been obliterated from the mind of fallen man. This indeed might 
be inferred from the present state of the Catholic church, without any 
reference to the direct proof arising from its past history. For, if the 
facts and doctrines of the gospel, so clearly laid down in the New 
Testament Scriptures, have been debased, perverted, and denied, by 
those who profess to receive those Scriptures as a revelation from 
God ;— if the humiliating and consolatory, though mysterious, doc- 
trines of man’s wholly lost condition, of redemption by a Divine 
Saviour, and of regeneration by an omnipotent Sanctifier, have been 
found to be so opposed to the pride and self-righteousness of the human 
heart, that all the ingenuity of man’s intellectual powers has been em- 
ployed, almost from the rise of Christianity, in an endeavour to remove 
from the sacred page these offensive statements, or by dilution to 
render them inefficient and nugatory; the inference is evident, 
that these humiliating truths, had they been left to a merely tradi- 
tionary mode of communication, must, long ere this, have been en- 
tirely lost in labyrinths of inexplicable confusion. 

“* But matter of fact fully establishes this inference. We have seen 
the effect of human folly and perverseness in the several stages of our 
journey through the annals of the church. Inthe antediluvian and 
postdiluvian periods, to the time of Moses, though fresh verbal and sym- 
bolic renewals of the original revelation were furnished from time to 
time, as they became necessary ; though the tradition of these divinely 
communicated notices, was, as far as it was possible, secured from altera- 
tions or additions by significant rites of Divine worship ; yet the stream 
hardly flowed through more than a single generation, without being 
grossly corrupted; and though the polluted river, widening in its 
course as it increased its distance from its fountain, and as it was 
augmented by muddy waters flowing into it continually through a 
thousand different tributary channels, was again and again narrowed 
by some confining rocks; yet in spite of all obstacles, it continued to 
flow, till like the Ganges or the Nile, it burst through a multitude of 
mouths into the interminable ocean of Polytheistic idiotcy.” (Pp. 
139, 140.) 

The nature of his subject leads him to look further and 
deeper than the external evidences of Christianity, for attes- 
tations to its claim of a divine origin. To the bulk of man- 
kind those evidences are either wholly or in part inaccessible. 
They have not leisure, nor, had they leisure, have they mental 
cultivation to enable them duly to estimate their force : but 
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as they cannot be expected to submit themselves to the dis 
cipline of a moral system, of whose truth and authority they 
have not competent evidence, other testimony, on a level with 
the lowest capacities of rational beings, must be placed 
within their reach. 

“ The evidence, then, which is of universal application, is ExPE- 
RIENCE, or, knowledge gained by trial and practice. No other 
evidence will supply the place of this. The judgment may be con- 
vinced by the miracles and prophecies, the moral tendency and 
consistent tenour of Divine revelation; but unless the heart be 

ossessed of inward demonstration that the Bible is the word of God, 
its truths, when particularized, will be disr@lished; the consolations 
which it is intended to convey, will be unknown; and the obedience 
which is paid to its requisitions, will be cold and lifeless. 

‘* The author is aware of the abuses of which the term experience 
has been the means, and of the strong prejudices under which, in 
consequence of being abused, it labours. But he knows of no other 
term which will equally well express what it means; and he can dis- 
cover no solid objection to it. It is used by the most learned and 
cautious of our English Divines, and it is scriptural. It was by ex- 
perimental research that Bacon and Newton overthrew the error of 
former theories in natural science, and established truth on the ruin 
of baseless systems of error. 

“« What other evidence would be satisfactory that fire will warm the 
body when it is cold, and medicine will heal it when it is sick, or that 
food will nourish it when it isin health? A theory on either of these 
subjects might amuse the mind, but it would produce no real benefit. 
A fire on canvass, however skilful the artist’s pencil, will convey no 
warmth—an unapplied medicine, however sanative in its nature, no 
healing virtue—untasted food, however nutritive, no health or vigour. 
Of this experimental evidence, the uninstructed peasant is as capable 
of judging as the most deeply read philosopher. It is the evidence of 
sensation; and the regenerate soul has its senses adapted to its 
spiritual nature, as well as the living body. It sees, it hears, it tastes, 
it feels. It has sensations of pain and pleasure which it had not, and 
could not have, in its natural state. ‘Godly persons are such as 
FEEL in themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the 
works of the flesh and their earthly members, and drawing up their 
mind to high and heavenly things.’” (P. 145.) 

We cannot but admire the judgment displayed by the author, 
in supporting the orthodoxy of his views, by apt and lumi- 
nous quotations from divines of the highest and most un- 
exceptionable standard, and against whose sentiments no 
appeal can lie amongst true churchmen. 

The Discourse, which traces the influence of the Holy 
Spirit through the period of heathen persecution, to the final 
establishment of Christianity, professes to contain little origi- 
nal matter. 
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“ These successive persecutions (observes the author,) answere d, for 
a time, the same end in the mystical body of Christ, which the valves 
in the system of the veins answer in the animal body. The latter 
open towards the heart, and freely admit the influx of the vital fluid; 
but close to prevent its retrocession. Thus the circulation of the blood, 
which is the life, is maintained. In like manner, the severe sufferings 
of the church, while they continued, kept open a communication with 
the source of its life, and preserved the spiritual vitality of the mystical 
body. Soon after these persecutions terminated, disorder was intro- 
duced into the system, its vigour languished, its health failed, and 
atrophy and suspension of animation followed.” (P. 160.) 
It appears, however, that the spark of life was never totall 
extinguished. Maintained by ‘the Lord and giver of life,’ 
the vital principle survived all the deadly attacks made upon 
its existence ; and that which the storms of persecution only 
fanned into a flame instead of extinguishing, proved in- 
destructible even by the stagnant atmosphere and mephitic 
vapours of prosperity. | 

Advancing into the era distinguished by the establishment 
of Antichrist, the devout student of Ecclesiastical History 
gladly lingers upon the acts and writings of the illustrious 
Bishop of Hippo. It appertains to the office of that 
Divine agent, whose influence in the church forms the 
important topic of the present discussion, to endow his subor- 
dinate agents with their respective intellectual qualifica- 
tions. But there are endowments of a higher order, and 
of weightier import, which peculiarly and exclusively result 
from His operation upon the hearts of those agents. The 
Spirit of wisdom manifested his presence in the already 
apostatising church, by enriching the celebrated Augustine 
with first rate intellectual and spiritual gifts, and thus arming 
him for a conflict with the host of Pelagian Heretics, who, 
betrayed by pride of intellect and by pravity of heart, con- 
spired with the Spirit of Darkness to oppose the Spirit of 
Light. Inferior only tothe ‘lively oracles’ of God were the 
writings of Augustine, in maintaining the feeble light that 
glimmered in the seven-branched lamp of truth through the 
dark ages. Many of the ‘secret ones’ of God found in the 
perusal of his works, the sole way to pardon, peace, and 
heaven. He knew all things by ‘an unction from above,’ 
which also pervaded his inestimable writings, and still dis- 
covers itself to the refined sense of the renewed soul, as 
precious ointment fragrant with odours from a happier and 
holier clime. 

‘The empire of Antichrist did not obtain an undisputed tri- 
umph over the prostrate liberties of Christendom. Many a 
nominal subject of that empire, though invested with the 
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sable robe of superstition, bore faithful testimony to the 
essential doctrines of the gospel, and thus retarded the final 
ascendency of that ‘mystery of iniquity,’ which previously 
to the dawn of the Reformation had established the authority 
of the Prince of darkness. It was, however, in the vallies of 
Piedmont that the contest was most nobly sustained by suc- 
cessive generations of holy men with an energetic and heroic 
constancy, which attested the invisible but efficient presence 
of ‘the hand of the Lord,’ a title whereby the Holy Spirit 
was known to the saints of God in days of old. 

We have the highest authority for tracing up the arts, 
which add either to the comfort or ornament of life, or which 
subserve the important ends of mental cultivation, to a source 
higher than human ingenuity. As man must first have been 
taught by inspiration how to employ the noble faculty of 
speech, so, with equal probability, we may refer the art of 
writing to a divine origin. Letters, first written by the 
finger of God upon the Siniatic mount, were primarily ap- 
plied to the most important of ends, in being made the de- 
positories of revealed truth, whence the Spirit of grace 
brought forth his treasures of heavenly wisdom to enrich and 
save the impoverished and perishing souls of Adam’s fallen 
race. Those treasures their blessed author still more widely 
dispensed, by an early consecration of the art of printing. 
The least observant of the complicated but admirable ma- 
chinery of Providence, cannot avoid noticing the consecutive 
connexion between the discovery of this inestimable art, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and the rapid spread of 
the reformation. When the waters of divine influence swelled 
from their fountain into a deeper and broader stream, chan- 
nels more numerous and capacious were thus cut through 
the parched and barren wilderness of the church. Multitudes 
hailed the rising of the waters with a holier enthusiasm and 
purer joy than was felt by the myriads of Egypt, when their 
mountain flood rose above the common level of the Nile, and 
diffused its refreshing and fertilizing tide over their thirsty 
lands. ‘To all the means, devised and employed by infinite 
wisdom to bless and restore a ruined world, the language of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles is strictly applicable. 
“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And 
there are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all.” 

The thirteenth of these Discourses takes a retrospect of the 
period between the days of our own Bradwardine and the 
French Revolution: and brings forward abundant proof of 
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the unanimity of the true church in all ages, in a scriptural 
appreciation of the value and necessity of gracious influence 
to enlighten, renew, and comfort the soul of man. This 
review establishes the important fact, that, whatever other dif- 
ferences have existed, and still remain in Protestant Christen- 
dom; ‘ on the subject of the influence of the Holy Spirit, there 
is no diversity of opinion. It may here be remarked, that the 
unanimity of all true believers, on this and the other vital 
doctrines of Christianity, amidst an endless variety of sen- 
-timent on matters that do not enter into the essence of reli- 
gion, corroborates the apostolical dogma, that “one and 
the same Spirit,’ animates “all the members of that one 
body,” whose glorified head is Christ. But, as Mr. Bid- 
dulph too correctly observes, 

‘* The revival of pure and undefiled religion, produced at the Re- 
formation, did not long maintain the vigour of its youth.’ The 
reformed church, like the moon, after filling her orb with light by an 
unshaded exposure to the sun of righteousness, began to wane. The 
doctrine of the Reformation, as published by successive generations 
of preachers, first lost its energy, and then its purity. Justification 
by faith in Christ Jesus, and regeneration by the grace of his Spirit, 
became less prominent features in the sermons which were delivered 
from the pulpit, and the publications which proceeded from the press ; 
till at length the light of nature dethroned Divine revelation from its 
supremacy, reason occupied the place of the Holy Spirit’s influence, 
works were mingled with faith as the instrumental, and even the 
meritorious cause of acceptance with God, and morality was substi- 
tuted for that spiritual state of heart and that holy walk with God 
which are the scriptural evidences of conversion to him. Such, 
and even worse has certainly been the case of the foreign reformed 
churches; and, whether it may be said without offence or not, such 
has been too much the case of our own establishment. Particularly, 
after the disorders in church and state introduced during the time of 
the usurpation, those who claimed the meed of orthodoxy, in flying as 
fast and as far as possible from the extravagancies and destructions 
which they had witnessed, verged to the opposite extreme, and in re- 
jecting the dross of fanaticism and schism, threw away with it the 
precious ore of truth, which our martyred reformers had bequeathed 
to us in our articles, homilies, and liturgy, at the expence of their own 
blood, as a legacy of inestimable value.” (Pp. 216, 217.) 

“¢ But the value of sound formularies has been made fully apparent 
by this declension. They preserved the light from extinction while 
human folly covered it from view, as far as it was possible to do so. 
And this light, on the gradual removal of the covering which con- 
cealed it, furnished a rallying point to the friends of truth, superseded 
the necessity of a laborious search after orthodox doctrine, and proved 
a bulwark to those who maintain, and are labouring to promote, 
the principles of their martyred forefathers. How different has been 
the state of things in those churches from which formularies were 
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discarded at the reformation! There, in process of time, infidelity 
became rampant. The deluge found no dam to obstruct its course ; 
and from the chair of the once Christian professor, it was in an ora- 
cular tone declared, that science could make no progress, till the 
existing blind attachment to the Bible was banished from the world. 


“‘ On the continent, therefore, we may expect to find that the de- 
clension from purity of scriptural doctrine and practice has been 
greater than in our own island. Some of the once reformed churches 
have reverted to their former state, and have again submitted to the 
papacy. In all of them Deism has made dreadful ravages. And in 
one of them, and that one of the most famous of the number, Socinian- 
ism has superseded Christianity; the Augsburg confession has given 
place to a system of (misnamed) rational Divinity; the schools of 
learning have been cleared of all their orthodox professors, and the 
doctrines of the Divinity of Christ, of justification by faith in his 
name, and of sanctification by his Spirit, have been excluded from the 
pulpit, and their advocates excommunicated. The persecuting spirit 
of heresy, whether papal or infidel, has been fully proved by the 
history of the church, whenever power has been vested in its hands.” 
(Pp. 218, 219.) 

We pass over the Discourse on the Influence of the Holy 
Spirit, traced from the French Revolution to the present 
period, to that which closes the volume. This last Discourse, 
which is not inferior to any that precede it, on the Influence 
of the Holy Spirit, during the millennial period, derives its 
basis from Rom. xiv. 17. ‘The kingdom of God is righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost.” If any persons 
should take up this series of Discourses, and expect from 
the reputation of the author, to meet with disquisitions, or at 
least the writer’s own mature views, respecting “ the ques- 
tious which have, of late, been agitated in relation to the 
millennium,”’ they will be disappointed. Whatever his sen- 
timents may be respecting the particular character of the 
predicted “ sabbatism of the world, the Jubilee of the church 
of God,” they are designedly withheld. He keeps before 
him his professedly exclusive topic, and steadily pursues it. 
He descants with his accustomed clearness and precision on 
the present results of divine agency upon the soul, and 
argues from scriptural premises, that the same agency will 
operate universally in the latter days, and give to the whole 
of this lower moral world, a character of beauty and glory 
previously unknown. 


‘“‘ Now the millennial church, the last state of our Lord’s mediatorial 
king¢dom,—of his reign on earth,—will be similar in its character, 
though very dissimilar in its degree of perfection in that character, to 
its earlier and progressive stages of existence. Its essential attributes 
will be the same, and derived from the same regenerating influence; 
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but as the former stages of spiritual life have been those of infancy, 
childhood, and youth, this will be that of matured manhood. The 
former exhibited the blade and the ear; but this will display the full 
corn in the ear: The animal life in man is, in its infancy, of the same 
nature with that of manhood, and originated and supported by the 
same extensive material agency :—the vegetable life of the grain of 
corn is also the same with that of the full grown plant. In like man- 
ner the millennial church will have all the spiritual qualities of the 
Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian dispensations; but it will have 
attained, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect mun, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” (Pp. 248, 249.) 

The earth is to be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. But by what un- 
precedented display of power shall the foundations of the 
great deep be broken up, and the windows of heaven be 
opened, to pour this flood of saving knowledge, and glory upon 
the earth ? | 

“‘ Our Lord himself, (says our author) will solve the difficulty : when 
He, the Spirit of truth is come—viz. with the promised influence ofthe 
Pentecostal effusion, He shall glorify me—He shall take of (that 
which is) mine, and shall shew it unto you. ‘ He shall exhibit to you 
my personal glory, the glory of my mediatorial character and office, 
the virtue of my atonement, the sufficiency of my righteousness, the 
efficacy of my intercession, and the perfection of my salvation.’ This 
is the office of the Spirit of Jesus in the church now, to which the 
believing soul is indebted for all its hopes and consolations, as their 
efficient cause, as much as it is indebted to the mediatorial work of 
Christ, as their meritorious cause. And to the same efficient energy 
of the Holy Ghost will be attributable all the spiritual light, and life, 
and love, which will be enjoyed throughout the millenial period of the 
Church of God. Another Pentecostal feast will then be held, the 
memorial of a deliverance from a worse than Egyptian bondage, the 
bondage of sin and Satan—the era of thanksgiving for the ingathering 
of the harvest of the world, the general conversion of both Jews and 
Gentiles having been the prelude to it;—the recognition, not of the 
delivery of the law from Sinai, amidst thunderings, and lightenings, 
and voices ; but of its inscription on the softened heart by the finger 
of the living God. This feast of an ulterior Pentecost will not be 
limited to a few days of rest and enjoyment like that of the ceremonial 
Pentecost ; nor, like the first effusion of the Spirit, will its energy de- 
cline in the course of a century; but it will be the Sabbath of the ages 
of the world, and will be followed by that eternal and unchangeable 
state, in which the presence of the great King, and the influence of 
his blessed Spirit, will be enjoyed for ever and ever.” (P. 258.) 

We confidently expect, and shall cordially welcome a 
second and enlarged edition of this work, which we cannot 


dismiss ina more suitable manner than in the writer’s own 
Ingenuous words— 
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‘‘ Before the author can lay down his pen, he feels it to be a dut 
to propose a solemn question to himself and his honoured brethren in 
the ministry of the gospel. Have we, in our public ministrations, 
given sufficient prominence to the doctrine of Divine Influence? Have 
we exhibited it in all its importance as essential to the existence and 
support of vital Christianity ? Have our hearers been taught, and 
that not occasionally and cursorily, but as a primary and certain point 
in experimental divinity, that if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of uis? Have we given, that honour to the Lord and giver 
of life, to which in the Nicene creed, we have confessed him to be 
intitled? In short, Have we felt in our own souls, that ix Him we 
live, and move, and have our being, in a spiritual sense ; as, in a na- 
tural one, we live, move, and exist, in and by the atmosphere that 
surrounds us ? 

‘‘The author himself pleads guilty to the charge implied in the 
preceding questions. He has never, indeed, doubted the necessity 
and reality of Divine influence on the fallen soul of man in order to 
its salvation; but he recollects with shame and regret, that he has 
seldom or never given that importance to the work of the Holy Spirit 
which its character demanded. He has never felt the fudd weight of 
our Lord’s awful assertion on his own heart that except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

“May not this defect in the public ministration of the Gospel 
account, in many instances, for our want of success? Let us try in 
future to give to the Holy Spirit all the honour due to his official 
engagements in the covenant of Redemption, and his consequent 
operations in the church; and see if He do not vouchsafe a more 
copious blessing on our labours. Our success depends, not on our 
talents or studies, but on his influence; and therefore it has been 
justly said that Bene orasse, est bene studuisse.” (Pp.261, 262.) 


We can hardly close this review without some allusion to 
an Article in the LXIst. No. of the Quarterly Review, in which, 
with an unusually emphatic display of italics and capitals, 
Mr. Biddulph is charged with “ attempting to lower the cha- 
racter”’ of certain “ great and good men.” The Reviewer’s 
wrath is more particularly excited by the following passage 
and the note appended to it. 

“The doctrine of the Reformation, as published by successive ge- 
nerations of preachers, first lost its energy, and then its purity. Jus- 
tification by faith in Christ Jesus, and regeneration by the grace of his 
Spirit, became less prominent features in the sermons which were 
delivered from the pulpit, and the publications which proceeded from 
the press; till at length the light of nature dethroned divine revelation 
from its supremacy, reason occupied the place of the Holy Spirit’s 
influence, works were mingled with faith as the instrumental, and even 
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the meritorious cause of acceptance with God, and morality * was 
substituted for that spiritual state of heart, and that holy walk with 
God which are the scriptural evidences of conversion to him. Such, 
and even worse has certainly been the case of the foreign reformed 
churches ; and, whether it may be said without offence or not, such 
has been too much the case of our own establishment.” (Pp. 216, 217.) 

Upon this brief passage we have several pages of angry 
comment in the Quarterly Review. We will pass rapidly 
over the points which they hold censurable. First we are told, 

“Mr. Biddulph is, no doubt, deeply read in our great English 
divines; and he makes heavy complaints of the numerous and fatal 
errors into which they have fallen. In his estimation they are, many 
of them, little better than heathen moralists. Among other charges 
against them is this—that, in the sermons delivered from the pulpit, 
‘ works were mingled with faith as the instrumental, and even the me- - 
ritorious, cause of acceptance with God.’ Let then Mr. Biddulph 
produce half a dozen instances, from the volumes of our eminent 
sermon writers, in which works are declared to be ‘the meritorious 
cause of our acceptance ;’ and we will engage to entreat our readers 
to avoid all communication with the abettors of so unscriptural a 
position.” (Quarterly Review, p. 119.) 

Wecannot help remarking, here, the Reviewer’s dexterity in 
attack. Mr. Biddulph had said, that at a certain period, 
in the Church of England pulpits, “works were mingled 
with faith as the instrumental, and even the meritorious, 
cause of acceptance with God.’ And the Reviewer calls on 
him to prove this by producing instances in which Works 
are declared to be “ the meritorious cause of acceptance.” 
Mr. Biddulph spoke of an alloyed and deteriorated theology: 
and the Reviewer boldly calls upon him to prove heresy. 

Passing on to the quotations from Paley, Tillotson, and 
Warburton, we find an imputation of unfairness and misre- 
presentation against Mr. Biddulph. We deny the justice of 
such a charge. 

It is said to be unfair to judge Paley by a passage from one 
of his earliest publications. Let the Reviewer, then, refer to 
the following passages in his later works— | 


* «* Socrates preaching moral virtue, and dying to bear witness to the unity 
of the Godhead, was made to the Grecian people wisdom and righteousness, not 
less than Jesus ! !’"— Warburton. 

‘* Morality is the new creature spoken of in the New Testament.’’—‘‘ Mora~- 
lity is all in all in the Christian religion.”—‘‘ The Christian religion is the law 
of nature revived and perfected.”’-—*‘ The fruits of the Spirit are the same with 
the moral virtues.’’—‘* Grace and virtue are but two names that signify the 
same thing.” —Archbishop Tillotson’s Sermons, passim. This certainly is not the 
language of the Reformation ! ! 

** If any one asks—What the expressions in scripture, regenerate,—born of 
the Spirit,—new creatures,—mean ? We answer that they mean nothing—no- 
thing to us; nothing to be found or sought for in the present circumstances of 
Christianity.” —Archdeacon Paley's Visitation Sermon, at Carlisle, 1777. 
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«¢ We have but one business in this world. It is to Strive to make 
us worthy of a better.” (Works, Vol. V. 1821. p. 459.) 

«« And first, as to the objection that is made to the Scriptures, that 
they have not defined with exactness the precise quantity of virtue 
necessary to salvation. We conceive that this, so far as we can judge 
was impracticable, &c.” (Sermons. 1825. Vol. II. p. 244.) 


and let him compare them with the language of the 
Eleventh Article, which declares that “ we are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour, and not for our own works or deservings.” 


The objection to the quotations from Tillotson, is, the want 
of references to volume and page. This deficiency we can 
easily supply. We refer to the 3d edition in 3 vols. folio. 1722. 

Vol. I. p. 394.—It appears that the main thing in Christianity, 
is the practice of moral duties, and this is the new creature.” 

Vol. I. p. 346.—* The great design of the Christian religion was to 
restore and reinforce the practice of the natural law.” 

Vol. I. p. 384.—* Regeneration and sanctification are but different 
expressions of the self same thing.” 

Vol. I. p. 187.—** Good men in another life, are freed from all the 
evils which they suffered, and shall receive the reward of all the good 
they have done in this life.” 

Vol. I. p. 418.—* Nothing will pass for true religion before God, 
but the virtuous and charitable actions of a good life, and God will 
accept no man to eternal life upon any other conditions,” 

Vol. IL. p. 311.—Title of Sermon 148.—“ The Fruits of the Spirit, 
the same with Moral Virtues.” 

Vol. II. p. 314.—“ Fourthly, That moral virtues are the graces and 
fruits of the Spirit.” 


Vol. II. p. 315.—“ Grace and virtue are but two names that signify 
the same thing.” 

Vol. II. p. 165.—“ Men must not think to drive so near and hard 
a bargain, in so desirable a purchase (as Heaven).” 


Do these sentiments exactly coincide with those of the 
Homily on Salvation, which declares— 

“Faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the 
fear of God, to be joined with faith in every man that is justified; but 
tt shutteth them out from the office of justifying. So that, although 
they be all present together in him that is justified, yet they justify 
not altogether: neither doth faith shut out the practice of our good 
works—but it excludeth them, so that we may not do them to this intent, 
to be made just by doing of thera.” Again, “ And because all this 
(Justification) is brought to pass through the only merits and deserv- 
ings of our Saviour Christ, and not through our merits, or through the 
merit of any virtue that we have within us, or of any work that cometh 
from us, therefore, in that respect of merit and deserving, we forsake, 
as it were, altogether again, faith, works, and all other virtues.” 


Warburton is the last of these very ill-used persons. The 
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theology of Warburton will be found in the following passages 
from his works— 

Vol. VI. p. 306.—* Are good works of no use in the Christian sys- 
tem? So far from that impiety, good works are seen, by this explana- 
tion, to be of the greatest avail, as they render men the only capable 
subjects of this justification, which faith alone procures. 

‘as forming for us a title of God’s favour in general, they be- 
come the qualification of that inestimable reward, revealed by the 
gospel, to be obtained by faith alone. 

P. 312.—* The two apostles are perfectly consistent in their rea- 
soning on this question, Whose words, when aptly put together, 
produce this complete and capital truth. ‘Works entitle us to a 
reward indefinitely. Faith to the reward of eternal life.” But ashe 
who deserves no reward at all, can never deserve the reward of eter- 


nal life, therefore the first step to the greatest blessing, must needs 
be, a title to the lesser. 


P. 313.—* St. James’s purpose was to vindicate the use and 
honour of natural religion, from the corrupt comments of those pre- 
tended Christians, who flattered themselves in their vices, with the 
hopes of obtaining eternal life by faith, without being previously qua- 


lified for the favour of God, by the performance of those guod works 
which natural religion enjoins.” 


The doctrine here authoritatively laid down, is obviously 
this.—“ That good works entitle us to, qualify us for, and 
render us capable of receiving justification by faith. Of course 
they must precede justification. But the Thirteenth Article, 
which Bishop Warburton must have repeatedly subscribed, 
declares, of all “ Works done before Justification,” that “we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” So that the 
Bishop would seem to imagine that men are to be “ qualified 
for the favor of God” by works which “have the nature of 
sin.” 

On the whole we consider Mr. Biddulph to have been per- 
fectly correct in stating, as an historical fact, that “‘ the doc- 
trine of the Reformation, first lost its energy and then its 
purity” —that “works .re mingled with faith as the instru- 
mental, and even the meritorious cause of acceptance with 
God”—and that “morality was substituted for a spiritual 
state of heart. Nor can we see the impropriety of proving 
these facts from the writings of Paley, Tillotson, and War- 


burton, able, useful, and estimable as those great men un- 
doubtedly were. 
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Arr. XX.—THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


1. The Origin, Progress, and Existing Circumstances, of the 
London Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 
An Historical Inquiry. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, A.M. 
Perpetual Curate of St. John’s Chapel, Hackney, Prebendary 
of Liandaff, &c. London: Mawman, 1825. 8vo. Pp. 512 
and clxxix, 

2. A summary account of the olject, proceedings, and success, 

of the London Society for promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews ; with Answers to Olyections, and an Appeal to 
Christians on their obligations to assist in this work. By the 
Rev. C. S. Hawtrey, M.A. Minister of the Episcopal Jews’ 
Chapel, and one of the Secretaries of the Society. Third 
Edition. London: 1823. 12mo. Pp. 36. 


Tue former of the above publications appeared not many 
days before the last anniversary of the Jews’ Society, and was 
evidently intended as its quietus. The blow is meant to bea 
hard one—toto jove fulmen adactum :—and it may be thought 
extraordinary, that an Institution which has received it, 
should continue to show any signs of animation. On the 
occasion referred to, led, perhaps, partly by curiosity, we 
went to witness the Socviety’s last agonies: and really we 
found, on our arrival at the scene of action, that some tokens 
of life were still discernible. If there be any thing which 
can render such a cifcumstance less singular, it must be 
sought for in the case of the assailant himself. That gentleman 
is morally defunct. He has already more than once attacked a 
kindred Institution ; andon these occasions has been so roughly 
handled, and in fact so thoroughly mauled by its defenders, 
that we consider him, to all the purposes of literary discus- 
sion and controversy, deceased.. We beg leave to assure Mr. 
Norris that he is extinct. Whatever contests may arise, in 
the present day, respecting religious Societies, he, for one, is 
out of the game; as much so as the captive powers, that stand 
by the side of the chess table. Yet, as there are some met 
who do not know when they are beaten, so again there are 
others, who do not know when they are dead. Mr. Norris 
may be quoted as an example. Killed but not conquered, we 
see this intrepid combatant advancing like the ghostof Banquo, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 

The least a death,— | 
toa fresh attack, He must be met, then, by a fresh de- 
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fence. Yet let us not forget the nature of the contest. We 
would deal tenderly with his delinquencies, viewing them ag 
posthumous: and he, if he has any thing to plead in extenua- 
tion, will of course offer it through his executors. 

Yet, whatever clemency we may be disposed to exhibit on 
the present occasion, it certainly is not called for by any thing 
like temper or moderation on the part of Mr. Norris. In 
canvassing the conduct of individuals, and those, many of 
them, well known and highly esteemed characters, he shows 
no hesitation in imputing the worst motives, and applying 
the most scurrilous epithets. 

The Missionary Society intended to make use of Mr. Frey 
as a tool. (P. 16.) ‘‘ The Society’s fuglemen provoked great 
applause, to raise what was intrinsically worthless, to the 
necessary measure of estimation.” (P.117.) Their next 
point was to beget confidence in themselves, as disposed to 
economise as much as possible the Society’s resources ; and, 
for this purpose, they proceeded to ‘ recommend earnestly 
the enlargement’ of those sources of revenue, from which 
there were the fewest drawbacks, and to evince a special 


jealousy,” &c. (P. 126.) “ It Was therefore proclaimed from 


the pulpit (to give all the solemnity possible to the declara- 
tion,”’) &c. (P. 127.) ‘The schools were a part of the ma- 
chinery which could not be dispensed with, and obviously 
best adapted for domestic use; inasmuch as whilst they gave 
a locality and an imposing presence to the Society, their 
operations were removed from public notice, and their fail- 
ures were insignificant, and not easily detected. The sehools, 
therefore,” &c. (P. 136.) “To give an air of seasonable- 
ness to Mr. Solomon’s account, and to provide (if neces- 
sary) a specious pretext for his continuing here longer than 
the alleged cause of his coming over would account for, they 
divulged,” &c. (P. 288.) ‘a case, by double refinement, 
and:skilful flavouring, clarified and doctored into a sort of 
London particular.”’ (P. 293.) These are a few specimens 
of the imputations contained in Mr. Norris’s book. Nor is 
he more scrupulous in his terms and epithets. An allusion 
to scripture is “ blasphemous.” (P. 148.) The ‘“ warranty 
of ‘2 Kings xii. and 2 Chron. xxiv.’ ”’ is “grossly profaned.”’ 
(P. 255.) An application for the payment of an individual 
for services rendered, made by another individual, is ‘‘ Mo- 
ravian fleecing.” (P. 319.) The Committee are said to 
“* plume themselves,” “ upon the policy of a pious fraud.’ 
(P. 322.) Immediately after, we are told of ‘the same 
disguised method of proceeding at Berlin.” (P. 323.) Then 
we read of “ the Committee’s casuistry,’’ and “ that casuis- 
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tical body.” (P. 438.) They are “dealers in false repre- 
sentations,” and “ cajole their dupes.” (P.cii.) One gentle- 
man expresses himself, “with an exquisite mixture of cant 
and cozenage.” (P. 298.) Others are “ these empyrics.”’ 
(P. 358.) A learned professor of Berlin is “ that illuminist.”’ 
(P. 398.) Andan English clergyman, the well-known and 
esteemed author of the most popular religious tract in our 
language, is “ that great mystagogue.” (P. 506.) While 
another has made representations “ at the expense of truth.”’ 

P. 131.) 

We must deprecate the low scurrility of these personal 
attacks. Many, we feel assured, who hesitate as to the pro- 
priety of supporting the London Society, will feel no hesita- 
tion in condemning such modes of conducting a controversy. 
And we cannot help thinking that some, who are the decided 
opponents of the Institution, will feel heartily ashamed to 
find themselves opposing it in such company. At the same 
time, we beg leave to throw out one hint, for the serious con- 
sideration of Mr. Norris himself. Men so assailed as he has 
assailed the supporters of the London Society on the one 
hand, and those who assail them on the other, must of ne- 
cessity be relatively opposite. Let him remember, then, 
when he attacks individuals of known character, learning, 
and piety, that their position determines his. 

‘One further observation we have to premise; namely, that 
in a case like the present, any thing like ceremony would be 
ridiculous. We do not wish to imitate Mr. Norris in calling 
names: but, while we feel the necessity of the exposure 
which we are now about to make, we feel, at the same time, 
that it would be absurd in him to consider himself aggrieved 
by it. Indeed such an assailant probably expects hard knocks. 
A man who, in attacking a public body, imputes moral tur- 
pitude to the individuals composing it, of course does not 
look to be tenderly dealt with in a reply. We remember 
being shown a letter from a gentleman, now no more, (who 
had attacked a kindred Society, and had been answered with 
just indignation,) in which he observed that he had got into 
hot water, but that he liked the bath well. Some such pre- 
dilection must exist in Mr. Norris’s mind. With these 
explanations, then, we proceed to examine his book: and 
for this undertaking we possess an advantage probably 
enjoyed by few; namely, that we have read it through. 

‘his we have done with considerable attention; and, as 
far as his extreme inaccuracy would allow, with frequent” 
reference to the documents quoted by him. And, though 
we cannot undertake to adhere strictly to the maxim, 
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which, some may think, in his case ought to be followed,— 
‘‘ de mortuis nil nisi bonum,’’—we desire to exercise all due 
moderation, and to put forth nothing extraordinary, except 
what may arise from the extraordinary character of the 
book itself. 

The first point into which we shall inquire, is, whether the 
work corresponds to its title : that is, whether it can properly 
be termed historical. In its title page it is called “ an his- 
torical inquiry,” and on its back, a “ history.” 

Now an historical work, we conceive, should be grounded 
on satisfactory documents, But the historian, in the present 
instance, has frequently depended on private, and even, as it 
should seem, on secret information. Thus after bringing for- 
ward a most serious charge against an individual, which 
charge has never been publicly proved, he says ‘‘ The details 
of all that passed on this occasion, and of the several exami- 
nations that ensued, are in the author’s possession!” (P. 65.) 
And there he keeps them, though sufficiently ready, on other 
occasions, to bring forth every available document. This is 
the more unwarrantable, because the charge which he after- 
wards urges against the Society, of exhibiting the individual 
in question to the public in an assumed character, and con- 
cealing his real one, and in fact of smothering his delinquency, 
after his delinquency had been officially before them, (Pp- 
87, 98.) is totally without evidence, (as it is totally without 
truth ;) and rests on no other foundation, than on the no- 
foundation of these unpublished details, which, even if com- 
municated, would come far short of establishing it. To 
another assertion, again, Mr. Norris appends the following 
note: This information is derived from a private source, 
but of unquestionable authority” ! (P. 290.) Concerning @ 
heavy charge, brought by a person of no respectability against 
the Society’s Hebrew Testament, which charge Mr. Norris 
calls “evidence,” he adds, “This has been fully confirmed 
to the author by a gentleman—!” (P. 411.) Respecting a 
Ukase of the Emperor of Russia, he writes, ‘“ The author 
had his information of this Ukase from a person of the highest 
respectability, who had read a statement to the above effect 
in the newspapers, within the last six or eight months, but 
could not give the exact reference. The author has en- 
deavoured to obtain this, but hitherto his researches have 
been without success’’! (P. 457.) For two transactions, 
again, which he represents as having taken place at Lambeth 
and at ‘‘the new Chapel,” respectively, (Pp. 36, 204.) he 
gives us no authority whatever: and we shall presently 
take Occasion to observe, that one of these representations 
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contains a gross misstatement. At any rate, the character 
of an historical work requires satisfactory evidence. 

It is also necessary to the character of an historical work, 
that the documents which it quotes should prove the facts 
alleged. Mr. Norris offers many quotations, which are no 
proofs of his allegations ; and that where the allegations con- 
tain heinous charges, affecting the character of. individuals. 
Certain persons seem, he says, “ to have been engaged in a 
body to become working partners in the concern, (the Com- 
mittee here being the capitalists and they the speculators) to 
watch the foreign market, and to make the best bargains in 
Jewish conversions, that the fluctuations in that commodity 
and the different barters for it should admit.” (P. 195.) He 
then, as his proof, offers certain extracts, which prove nothing 
of the kind. The utmost they establish is, that in one or two 
instances, Jews wished to obtain some pecuniary advantages 
from the Society; not that the Society, or the agents alluded 
to, in any case bargained for their conversion. ‘The accusa- 
tion, then, is gratuitous. Again—* He reports of himself, 
that his ‘ education was irreligious,’ and describes the spiri- 
tual state to which it brought him as ‘ the depths of infidelity.’ 
These, therefore, are, upon his own shewing, the first rudi- 
ments of his religious character.” (P.260.) How a man can 
be showing the first rudiments of his religious character, 
when he is setting forth his errors previous to becoming reli- 
gious, we are unable to discover.—The Committee of the 
Malta Jews’ Society, Mr. Norris says, “is composed of all 
nations and persuasions.” (P. 333.) A list of their names is 
annexed by him, from which it appears, that they are all 
Europeans, or natives of the United States, and all Protes- 
tants.—** To smooth the path to proselytism, where baptism 
under any modification would be a hindrance, ‘ the inward 
baptism of the Holy Spirit’ is set forth as all-sufficient.” 
(P. 374.) To establish this accusation, all the proof brought 
against the Society by Mr. Norris is one extract from a cor- 
respondent, who, finding two Jews at Warsaw, who declared 
that they were willing to become Christians, but were as yet 
hindered by several things from being baptized, says, “We 
spoke to them about the inward baptism of the Spirit.” Mr. 
Norris’s accusation, then, is as far from the truth, as speak- 
ing about a thing is from representing it as all-sufficient.— 
Referring to some instances, previously alleged, of opposition 
on the part of the Jews, Mr. Norris writes, “‘ but the instances 
then cited may be taken as casual irruptions of Jewish pas- 
sion, rather than as acts of premeditated hostility. They will 
now be shewn to be systematic, determined upon in council: 
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by the Rabbins.” (P. 419.) On examination we find, that the 
proceeding on the part of the Rabbins took place at Jerusalem, 
the ‘‘instances”’ cited, which those Rabbins ‘“ determined 
upon in council,’ occurred at Jaroczin, near Posen, and 
Gibraltar, months before. This is dove-tailing with a ven- 
geance ; orrather what the rhetoricians call, hysteron prote- 
ron. Again—‘*A mendicant Society is formed to give a 
degree of system to these levies, and to concentrate the en- 
ergies of those who raise them.” (P. 452, 453.) What proof 
is then offered of this mendicant Society, formed to give sys- 
tem and to concentrate energies ? “ Besides the existing 
Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews, another 
is about to be instituted, to provide Jewish proselytes with 
means of support.’” The charge, then, is groundless.—The 
London Society, “‘ has only prepared the Jews to be ‘ ensnared’ 
by those cloked infidels, ‘ the Jesuits,’ or to swell the ranks 
of open and avowed ‘unbelievers.’”’ (P. 483.) All the proof 
offered in support of this assertion, is a complaint, from the 
Society’s correspondence, of the activity of the Jesuits, and 
the unbelief of the Jews ; but nothing whatever to show any 
co-operation on the part of the Society, either in the unbe- 
lief on the one hand, or in the Jesuitism on the other. Here 
again, then, there is a groundless charge. Lastly, a clergy- 
man connected with the Society is stated to have maintained, 
that the two points on which Christians in general are agreed, 
viz. “* that ‘ Jesus is the Christ, and that faith in him is essen- 
tial to salvation,’ are the only necessary credenda of that 
catholic body.” (P. 506.) Buton referring to the documents 
alleged in proof by Mr. Norris, even in the garbled form in 
which he presents them, we only find the clergyman in ques- 
tion maintaining, that these two points are of very great and 
paramount importance, and the points which Christians are 
most desirous to bring the Jews to acknowledge; not by any 
means that they are the only necessary credenda. And on 
referring to the original documents, as they stand in the So- 
ciety’s third Report, we find the writer expressly saying, 
“* Manasseh completely errs in supposing, that I think there 
is no material difference existing between the various par- 
ties that bear the Christian name. 1 only maintain that if 
these differences were even far greater than they are, they in 
no wise affect the validity of the New Testament, and the 
common ground of controversy with the Jews.’ (Report, 
p- 68.) So totally devoid of proof are Mr. Norris’s accusa- 
tions, so groundless his assertions. 

We also conceive it necessary to an historical work, that it 
shall contain no misrepresentations. The historian cannot 
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always quote at length the documents to which he refers, and 
therefore may be permitted, when he finds it more convenient 

to give the sum and substance of them, But thenhe is boun 

to do this with the strictest fairness and candour. The reader 
relies on his fidelity, and that reliance should not on any ac- 
count be abused. With instances of such abuse, however, 
Mr. Norris’s publication is filled. Thus, out of a sum raised 
for the Society by certain clergymen, who visited various parts 
of the kingdom for the promotion of its object, he tells us that 
a particular portion of it appears to have been expended, “ in 
theircomfortable conveyance in post-chaises, with their secre- 
taries, upon their several visitations.” (P. 127.) But, on turn- 
ing to the account current of the Report to which he refers, 
we find no appearance of the kind. We find indeed the sum 
alleged. But we find no mention of the mode of conveyance, 
no mention of post-chaises. The gentlemen alluded to may 
have travelled in post-chaises, they may have travelled by the 
mail. ‘They may have visited parts of the kingdom where 
neither mode of conveyance was to be had. At any rate, the 
document, when referred to, is not found to support Mr. 


Norris’s allegation. Again; to show the little “ churchman- | 


ship” of one of the Society’s agents, he asserts, that “ at 
Hamburgh he selected Mr. Mudie’s conventicle for his public 
devotions, and solemnized the evening of the Sabbath, at the 
house of one of the congregation, in the edifying religious 
exercise of reading ‘the speeches delivered at the last Bible 


Society Anniversary.’” (P. 267.) This is a total misrepre- | 


sentation. As to the minor offence, that of reading the 
speeches, (and wethink there are many worse ways of spend- 
ing the sabbath,) the gentleman in question never committed 
it. For all he says, in the passage to which Mr. Norris refers 
us, is, “Some more English friends assembled at Mr. Jack- 
son’s, who read some of the speeches delivered at the last 
anniversary of the British Bible Society.” And as to the 
greater offence, of “ selecting Mr. Mudie’s conventicle for 
his public devotions,” the charge is equally groundless. It 
may be questioned indeed whether the English chapel re- 
ferred to can, with any great propriety, be called a conven- 
ticle. But be that as it may, the charge of “selecting” the 
“conventicle” is quite gratuitous. Having reached Altona 
on Saturday, after a tedious voyage, the travellers immediately 
retired to rest. The next morning, they found themselves, 
on awaking, too late for any divine service at Altona, and 
accordingly went into Hamburgh ; “‘ We went to Hamburgh, 
and rejoiced to find the English chapel, where service was 
just performing.” Thus in fact there was no selection, be- 
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cause there was no alternative. So much for Mr. Norris’s 
accuracy, Such is his mode of getting up a charge ! Again— 
“This by no means satisfied the zealous ‘Mr. Elsner,’ 
whose spirit could take no rest till,” &c. (P. 324.) One would 
think, from the italics, that Mr. Elsner, or those who write 
about him, had used some such expression. But on turning 
to the document to which Mr. Norris refers us, we find no- 
thing of the kind. (Fourteenth Report, pp. 78, 79.)—We may 
apply the same remark to a list which he gives, of gentlemen 
who, according to his representation, have offered contradic- 
tory opinions. Atdifferent times, and under different cireum- 
stances, various friends of the Society have recommended 
such plans as they thought expedient, for promoting its ob- 
jects; and these recommendations Mr. Norris brings together 
and contrasts, as if they had been made with a mutual refer- 
ence, and in opposition to each other. No doubt there have 
been some differences of opinion, as to the best means of con- 
version, But the moment we examine Mr. Norris’s repre- 
sentation, we find that it presents a curious specimen of 
selection and apposition, but nothing more. Thus, after 
mentioning a gentleman, who recommends the Bible with 
notes, in the form of tracts, our Author tells us that “ he is 
followed”’ by another, ‘‘ who recommends a ‘ merely Biblical 
Catechism, published by a Committee of Jews and Christians, 
&c.” (P. 361.) Now the fact is, that one of these gentle- 
men writes from Silesia or Poland, the other from Norway, 
And as to the assertion that the latter follows the former, his 
communication is dated July 28, 1821, and that of his fore- 
runner in the discussion, Oct. 14,1823! We must say, when 
things are thus brought together which have no mutual refer- 
ence, the composition is more like cross-readings than his- 
tory. But after all, it is not true, as we should imagine it to be 
from Mr. Norris’s statement, that any ‘‘ merely Biblical Cate- 
chism,”’ to be “ published by a Committee of Jews and Chris- 
tians,”’ is actually ‘‘ recommended” to the London Society, 
for their adoption. The whole of the business is, that the 
writer of the communication, giving an account of some ar- 
rangements for the education of the Jews which have been 
introduced by the Danish government, states, among other 


particulars, that such a catechism has been published and is 


used in Denmark ; and observes that it may be the means of 
leading the pupils from the Old Testament to the Gospel. He 

$ not in any way recommend the catechism, as Mr. Norris 
would lead us to think, for the Society’s adoption. Again— 
respecting a Greek Jew, who showed great eagerness to read 
the New Testament, Mr. Norris writes, “The splendid fea-_ 
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ture in this case, is that the Jew did not know what book the 
New Testament was, even after he had read it, till informed 
by Mr. Goldberg, who therefore records it as ‘a new proof 
of the life-giving power of the Word of God.’” (P.386.) 

The narrative on which this statement rests is to the follow- 

ing effect. ‘A Greek Jew, who came to my friend to buy 
some articles, and saw the books lying on the table, took up 

a Jewish German New Testament, and read it with so much 

eagerness as to make him forget his business. He asked me 

what book it was?”’ (That is, as Mr. Norris represents the 
matter, ‘‘ He did not know what book the New Testament 
was, even after he had read it.”’ Whether this is a fair and 

creditable way of assailing the Jews’ Society, we leave the 
reader to decide.) “I told him it was the New Testament— 
I caused him to read the 3d chapter of St. John, and ex- 
plained it to him, The impressions it produced on his mind, 
and the emotions I observed, were to me a new proof of the 
life-giving power of the word of God.” (Fifteenth Report, 
p. 53.) “‘ Therefore,’ says Mr. Norris, (because he did not 
know what book the New Testament was, even after he had 
read it,) “‘ therefore,”’ Mr. Goldberg records the case, “as ‘a 
new proof of the life-giving power of the word of God’”’!!! 
To an extract from the Fifteenth Report, concluding, ‘* Who 
would not be called the repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
the path to dwell in?”” Mr. Norris adds the following note. 
“There is more to the same purpose in the place from which 
the above irreverent misappropriation of prophetical passages 
is taken; only mixed up with a profane allusion to ‘ Him who 
wept over Jerusalem, and prayed for his murderers,’ and 
therefore the author spares both himself and his readers.” 
(P. 461.) The subject is Jerusalem and Palestine. And in 
applying to that city and land, in their present state, the words 
of the prophets who once lived and prophesied there, we can- 
not, for our parts, discover any irreverence, much less any 
“ misappropriation.” As to the profane allusion, our readers 
shall judge for themselves. ‘Surely every man, who, in the 
Spirit of Him who wept over Jerusalem, and prayed even for 
his murderers, bewails the obduracy which, for eighteen cen- 

turies, has reigned over the people which he loved, and be- 

lieves that, even from their hearts ‘ the veil shall’ one day ‘ be 

taken away, and that they shall turn unto the Lord,’’—must 
feel a glow of holy zeal within him, when called upon to pity 
their wretchedness and forward their conversion.” (Fifteenth 
Report, pp. 62,63.) We read Mr. Norris’s comment with 
astonishment: and we ask, on what principle of controver- 
sial fairness, or even of common honesty, he has cast, under 
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the pretence of sparing his readers and himself, a veil over 
this passage, as containing an allusion too profane to be 
quoted, even in condemnation of those who make it! 
‘Besides the missionary stations,” he writes, ‘ ‘ under the direc- 
tion of the London Society,’ the official survey comprises others onl 
‘in connexion with it,’ and the re-survey would be incomplete if these 


were not included. They are, in number, two,—Cochin, in India, 
and Sydney, in New South Wales.” (P. 468.) 


Sydney is a place where there are very few Jews, and 
where very little has been done, except in a single instance, 
towards Jewish conversion. Mr. Norris would have us think, 
therefore, that Sydney is a missionary station in connexion 
with the Society, in order that he may subsequently show 
how little has been done there. He accordingly includes the 
iH words “in connexion with it,’’ in inverted commas, and 
- gives below a reference to the Jewish Expositor, Vol. IX. p. 18. 
| Who would not think that Cochin and Sydney are there ex- 
a pressly mentioned, as missionary stations, ‘‘in connexion 
- with” the Jews’ Society? Yet on turning to the passage re- 
ferred to, we find nothing of the kind. It is only said, “there 
are now seventeen missionary agents under the direction of, 
or in connexion with, the London Society alone.” But, it 
| will be asked, is there no mention of Sydney, in the article 
a wherein this expression occurs ? We answer, None whatever. 
Is not the Society’s correspondent at Sydney one of these 
“seventeen missionary agents?”’ No; they are enumerated 

under the heads of Holland, Germany, Russia, Poland, Italy, 
Has Palestine, and India. Such is Mr. Norris’s documentary 
1% authority, alleged and referred to by himself, for making 
¥ Sydney a “station.”—Of an aged person, Marcus, at this 
: very place, he observes, that no very high estimate will be 
: taken of him as a convert, “‘ when it is stated that he has yet 
advanced no further than to think seriously of making public 


\ profession of his faith.” (P. 472.) Yet it appears that this 
; ‘ person had been in the habit of celebrating public worship 
Wi among his Jewish brethren; and purposed, if he recovered 
i from an illness, to go again among them, and explain to them 


the Holy Scriptures. Mr. Norris will tell us, perhaps, that 
the very expression which he has used, appears in the docu- 
ments which he quotes. ‘He has thought seriously about 
making a public profession of his faith.’ (Jewish Expositor, 
Vol. viii. p. 334.) True. But he loses sight of a little expla- 
natory clause, which he also quotes. “He has thought 
seriously about making a public profession of his faith in 
Christ, and receiving Christian baptism.” This is what Marcus 
was thinking seriously about. But Mr. Norris sinks the ex- 
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planation in his text; and so makes it appear, that a Jew, 

who had long acknowledged himself convinced, who had 

been announced as a hopeful character, and who in sickness 

had earnestly besought a Christian minister to visit him, was 

still in a state of hesitation.—Again, it is well known that 

Jews often seek Christian baptism from merely temporal mo- 

tives; and instances of this are frequently related in the pub- 

lications of the Jews’ Society, generally with some expres- 

sions of regret or disapprobation. Of these relations Mr. 

Norris takes advantage, to make it appear that, upon the So- 

ciety’s own showing, they encourage converts of such a de- 

scription. ‘ By the shewing of the missionaries themselves, 

they,’ the converts, “are either ‘persons who understand 
nothing but hawking,’ or Jews who apply for baptisin to be 
more successful in their trade.’”’ (P. 498.) Now on referring 
to his authority for this last clause, we find an extract not from 
the correspondence of any agent of the Society, but from a 
Saxon Newspaper, to the followiug effect. ‘‘'‘That Jews ap- 
ply for baptism, to be more successful in their trade, both in 
buying and selling, or to get rid of numberless provocations 
to which they are exposed, is no rarity, and little worth re- 
joicing at. ‘The case is more seldom that a respectable Jew, 
from true conviction, becomes a Christian.” This extract, 
however, in no way imputes such nominal conversions to the 
London Society. On the contrary, (and this is a circumstance 
which prodigiously aggravates the effrontery of appealing to 
such evidence in support of such an accusation,) the extract 
goes on to record the conversion of a Jew of real respecta- 
bility, “a man well known,”’ “ and justly esteemed in the 
learned world,” who does impute his own conversion to the in- 
strumentality of a missionary of the London Society !—In the 
Appendix, Mr. Norris gives, from the journal of Mr. Handes, 
an account of a party, where “ A proselyte came in. He was 
a complete infidel, and poured the greatest contempt upon 
the Bible, and. upon religion in general.’’ Subsequently he 
adds, “Mr. Handes journalises this party on the preceding 
evening, as having had their hearts quickened by the Spirit 
from above, and as having parted as members of the mystical 
body of Christ.” (P. cxxxix.) The fact is, there were two 
parties ; and of that which met the evening before, Mr. 
Handes does speak in the terms imputed to him ; incautiously, 
no doubt, as two of the individuals composing it were present 
at the second party when the infidel came in; and one of 
them sided with him, while the other appears to have inclined 
to favour him. But, will our readers believe it? The infidel 
Was not present at the evening party. ‘‘ We read,” says Mr. 
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Handes, “a part of Milner’s Evangelical History, and sung 
a hymn, while the Spirit from above quickened the hearts of 
all of us, and we parted as members of the mystical body of 
Christ.””. (Jewish Expositor, Vol. ix. p. 97.) <A very dif- 
ferent party this, from that of the ensuing morning.—Some of 
Mr. Norris’ statements may be very shortly disposed of. Re- 
ferring to the embarrassed state of the Society’s affairs, before 
it was transferred to the management of churchmen only, 
he says, the Committee “ found themselves reduced to the last 
extremity—that of throwing up the whole property of the In- 
stitution, to be scrambled for by their importunate creditors, 
and securing, in the mean time, the best possible retreat for 
themselves.” (P. 100.) This assertion is totally without 
foundation. The property of the Institution was never so 
thrown up. Nosuch scramble took place.—“ Fifty adult con- 
verts, without a hearing, were passed over to the Church, 
after the manner of stock in trade in all shop conveyances.” 
(P. 114.) This is altogether untrue. Perfect liberty of con- 
science was allowed.—The words given by Mr. Norris, 
(P. 204.) as sung, by way of grace, at an entertainment after 
the consecration of a chapel, were not sung. They contain 
an absurdity which may indeed be called profane, and which 
has nothing corresponding to it in the words actually em- 
ployed, which we have before us.—‘ David Donatty and 
John David Marc are proved to be one individual.” (P. 271.) 
This is impossible; one being a London street-keeper, the 
other a missionary employed beyond the seas. The most cul- 
pable part of this misstatement is, that Mr. Norris makes it 


the ground of a false accusation against the London Society; 


imputing a design to sink the name of Donatty in that of 
Marc! and adding, “no expedient could more effectually 
mask him than this transmutation. In the present instance, 
however, the expedient has not succeeded, and David Donatty 
and John David Marc are proved to be one individual,” It 
should lead our author to be somewhat more cautious in his 
proofs, when he finds, as in the present instance, that they 
prove nothing but falsehood. 

Such are the grounds on which Mr. Norris has had the 
hardihood to assert, that “ the London Society’s pretensions 
have been all confronted with its own selected statements, 
and stripped of every semblance of truth by this least disput- 
able of all methods of investigation.”’ (P. 421.) What the 
method of investigation is, which he pursues, our readers 
have now seen. ‘The London Society has been charged, most 
falsely, with imposing on the credulity of the public. But, 
meanwhile, what attempts at imposition do we discover on 
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the other side! We have not yet, however, done entirel 
with Mr. Norris’s claim to the character of an historian. 

It is further necessary, then, to an historical work, that per- 
fect fairness should be maintained throughout. The historian 
is supposed to be impartial, as to all the events that he re- 
cords. It is not permitted, therefore, that in describing the 
actions or the designs of men, he should take the testimony 
of their declared enemies and opponents, and offer it as his- 
torical evidence. Yet this is done by Mr. Norris repeatedly. 
Thus, for facts relating to the London Society, he appeals to 
Goakman and Sailman. (Pp. 138. li.) and, in the same way, 
for a “short sketch of the formation”? of the Moravian 
Church, he refers us to an abstract from their professed enemy 
and systematic calumniator, Rimius. (Pp. 196. xc.) As well 
might future historians appeal, for an account of the London 
Society, to “ Norris’s Historical Inquiry.” In reading works 
which profess to be a narration of facts, if we find the state- 
ments supported by references, we take it for granted that 
they are references to satisfactory documents; and corrupt 
sources of information cannot be thus cited without an abuse 
of our confidence. ‘‘ Evidence has been already produced,”’ 
says Mr. Norris, “ against the Society’s New Testament.” 
(P. 411.) We look to the bottom of the page to ascertain 
what this evidence is, and are referred to p. 138, note; where, 
on turning back, we find it partly consists of the round as- 
sertions and low scurrility of Goakman. ‘This is not sup- 
porting an accusation by evidence, but maintaining one false 
charge by another equally so. 

It is also necessary to an historical work, that the writer 
should tell not only the truth, but the whole truth. But, in 
opposition to this rule, we have frequently noticed, in the 
work before us, the suppression of facts. The object being 
to place the Jews’ Society in the most unfavourable point of 
view, every thing was to be as much as possible excluded 
which might produce a contrary effect. When the history 
arrives at that point where two bishops became the patrons of 
the Society, the fact is completely suppressed; the author 
saying, that “‘it does not harmonize with his principles to 
touch upon it.” (P. 110.) What sort of principles are these, 
which will not allow of Mr. Norris’s stating an important 
fact in the records of a Society, of which he is writing the 
history ?—but which wi// allow him to speak, afterwards, of 
“the Episcopal semblance with which the Society had cloked 
itself,’ (P. 126.) thereby making it appear that the Society 
pretended to episcopal patronage, while he suffers it not to 
transpire that such patronage had actually been obtained ? 
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Any degree of episcopal favour that the Society has expe. 
rienced, (would to heaven, and we say it not for the honour 
of the Society only, that such favour had been more generally 
vouchsafed !) Mr. Norris seems resolved to conceal altogether. 
Thus, speaking of the ordination of a person formerly con- 
nected with the Society, he says, it “‘is blazoned forth at the 
anniversary with accompaniments, which the author stu- 
diously suppresses.” (P. 291.) What are these accompani- 
ments ? One would think they were of a very dreadful kind. 
to be studiously suppressed in an historical work.—They will 
be found in a public resolution, moved and seconded at the 
general meeting, and recording the “recent ordination’”’ of 
the gentlemen referred to, “by one of the Society’s Right 
Reverend Patrons, under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
London.” (Thirteenth Report.) This Mr. Norris “ studiously 
suppresses ;”” and so he does almost every circumstance 
connected with the history of the Institution, by which his 
readers might learn that the Society enjoys episcopal pa- 
tronage. On the same principle of ‘‘ studious suppression,” 
he tells us of a handbill, imputing to the London Society 
the crime of withholding a son from his father, but abstains 
from all mention of the affidavit of the son, proving that the 
charge is altogether calumnious. ‘See also a handbill, headed 
Seduction, put forth by Isaac Isaacs, offering a reward of 
five guineas for the discovery of his son Hyam Isaacs,” &c. 
(P.478.) On referring to the original document, which we 
simply did, to see whether Mr. Norris had copied it correctly, 
and had given a true representation, (and we can assure our 
readers that we have found this very necessary throughout,) we 
discovered, to our surprise, the affidavit of the kidnapped youth. 
From this document it appears that, when an infant, he was 
taken from his parents by his natural grandfather, who was, 
he believes, a Rabbi: that at or about the same period when 
he went to reside with his grandfather, his parents quitted 
Ipswich ; and that he never saw either of them afterwards, 
** till about three years since,” (when he was thirteen or four- 
teen years old :) that, his grandfather dying in an hospital, he 
came to London ; and, after various hardships, he quitted an 
employ at a theatre, where he was “ sometimes so hungry as 
to be glad to pick up the orange peel, and was nearly two 
whole days without food, when he passed by the chapel in 
Spitalfields, belonging to the London Society, called the Jews’ 
Chapel, where he immediately applied for admission, and 
was received into the Institution:’’ that on more than one 
occasion his relations attempted to prevail on him to quit the 
London Society, which he refused : that on Monday the 10th 
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day of June, ‘‘ he was called into the committee-room, to- 
gether with his brother-in-law; and was then and there 
informed, in the presence of his said brother-in-law, (as he 
had frequently been informed before,) that he was at liberty 
to return to his friends and leave the Society whenever he 
pleased : when he declared, (as the truth is,) that it was his 
desire and wish, to remain under the protection of the London 
Society.”” (Third Report, p. 119, &e.) Such are Mr. Norris’s 
“studious suppressions.”’ 

But we have to complain, not only of the suppression of 
facts, but of the mutilation of documents. He is not con- 
tented in his historical inquiry, with abstaining from the 
mention of evidence, important to the case: but when he 

roduces documents, he frequently produces them in a gar- 
bled form. On some occasions, he actually goes the length 
of extracting parts of sentences, which do not give the 
sense of the whole. ‘The Committee’s discretion,” he 
says, “in the choice of instruments, is represented to the 
life by Mr. Tanchnitz,” (Tauchnitz) ‘ who describes the 
trust reposed in himself, as ‘ unreserved confidence towards 
an unknown individual.’’’ (Pp. 297, 298.) Mr. Tauchnitz 
writes to the Foreign Secretary, in terms of cordiality 
and old acquaintance, “ My heart was filled with thanks 
to the Committee of your Society, whose unreserved confi- 
dence towards an unknown individual can only be ascribed to 
your kind recommendation.” (Thirteenth Report, p. 124.)— 
In one instance when a missionary was threatened with ejec- 
tion from a synagogue, Mr. Norris writes, “ Interruptions of 
Jewish worship were more than justified, for it was made cri- 
minal in the Jews to repel this outrageous aggression.”’ (P. 
448.) He then gives in a note a garbled extract from the 
journal of the missionary ; a portion of which we shall give, 
including in a bracket an important sentence, omitted by 
Mr. Norris. ‘The counsellor of the court of justice, who 
had been informed of the uncivil conduct, called on me to 
know how I wished him”’ (the offender) ‘ to be punished. [Of 
course I absolutely refused to have him punished, saying, 
that I respected his religious zeal.] The good counsellor 
[however] insisted upon my having a gensdarme* for my 
protection, to which | reluctantly consented. And it was well 
I did,” &c. (Jewish Expositor, vol. ix. p. 94.) Thus, in quot- 
ing a passage from a journal, the sentence which throws the 


* Thus it stands in the original, ‘‘ a gensdarme ;’’ which Mr. Norris alters 
to “* gens d’armes,”’—*‘ that I should have gens d’armes for my protection,” 
thus making it appear that several were necessary ; it being one great object 
with him to magnify the opposition of the Jews. 
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i greatest light on the conduct and spirit of the writer is “sty. 
diously.. suppressed.” As further illustrations of the sane 
system, we must be permitted to offer one or two more:ex- 
i 


H tracts from those given by Mr. Norris, with some of the 
4 “ studious suppressions” in brackets. ‘‘ We go on as usual 
) preaching—the number of Jews varies; {for the last three or 
J four weeks, the number of Polish Jews has increased. Almost 
every service ‘there appear two or three new faces ;} some 
ae never come again, others come regularly [even Jews who 
q have never visited us at our lodging, come regularly to the 
church. The benefit of a regular ministration is very evident 

in those who attend constantly; they are making great ad- 

vances in the knowledge of the Bible, and I trust also in relic 

gious experience. We have a few over whom we can really 

rejoice, but we are not without disappointments ;] several of 

whom we have good hope* rest satisfied with a speculative 

4 knowledge, and are absorbed in the love of the world.” 
uf (Historical Inquiry, p.454. Jewish Expositor, vol. ix. p. 340.) 
“a “Kew disputing Jews visit us. [Most of those with whom we 
have to do, come either to hear our opinions, or direetly 

to receive Christian instruction.| There are [also] several 
i infidel Jews, who feel dissatisfied with their philosophical 
i principles, and desire to know something better. [These méti 
ie confess openly that they have no peace ; and} our intercourse 
4 with them, is, for ourselves, peculiarly instructive, (as we 
iG see how little unassisted human reason can do, either in puri- 
i fying the soul, or making it happy. One who formerly’ be- 
-_ longed to this class, but who for more than a year has known 


| _ something of the sweetness of the gospel, said to me lately, 
wil ‘So long as I was a philosopher, I changed my system every 
4 year, and yet I could not find peace in any.’ ‘He is a mani of 
education,|’’ &c.—“‘ For some time the number of Jews at+. 
fi tendant upon our German services+ has diminished. ‘Last 
tl Saturday they were as few as six. [We attribute this, how- 
tt ever to the preparation for the day of atonement, which will 
i] be on Saturday.}”’ (Historical Inquiry, p. 454. Jewish Expo- 


sitor, vol. ix. pp. 499, &c. and 472.) These mutilated atid 
altered extracts Mr. Norris introduces, by saying, “ there 18°@ 
sad sinking in the last reports sent home to the Committée” 
(P..454.) The fact is, the sinking is all on -his side. “Phe 


‘So Mr. Norris reads. The original is “ several of whom we had good 
hopes,” an important difference. His reading makes the misstonary hold forth 
as those of whom he hepes well, persons who love the world, and whase 
ledge is spéculative. hereas the original intimates, that hehas ceused 
hope Well of them, and felt disappointed in them. . 


t In the.on inal, The German services,” Thealtered by Notrsite 
our; upon what authority we know not, 
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reports abound with the most satisfactory intelligence. But 
to produce some semblance of this “sad sinking,” he “ stu- 
diously suppresses,” nearly the whole of what is favourable, 
selecting and bringing together what is more qualified or 
discouraging. In the same way he refers us, at p. 190, to the 
appendix, for “an abridged transcript” of Mr. Moritz’s tour. 
But on comparing this transcript with the original, we find 
that the abridgment is in a great measure effected, by the 
nearly uniform omission of what is most favourable and en- 
couraging throughout. For instance: ‘I distributed 10 Tes- 
taments and 50 tracts, [*and I had the pleasure to see them 
standing in groups upon the street reading the New Testa- 
ment to each other.] I trust some of those 1200 Jews who 
live in this place will by these means, be brought to a saving 
knowledge of Christ.”” ‘I was soon visited by several Jews, 
{who wished to converse with me, and to get Tracts and Tes- 
taments. Some of them] began a controversy [twith me] 
which lasted four hours. [Their arguments grew weaker and 
weaker.] ‘At their request I preached to about 400 in my 
very large rooms, [among whom were the Cahals and the 
elders of the synagogue.]—I was much pleased with the se- 
rious attention they paid to the word, and the perfect silence 
they observed during my speech, which lasted two hours. 
[Many came afterwards to me, to converse with me on what 
they had heard, and] I hope the Lord will bless this seed to 
the conversion of many souls unio himself. (Some German 
Christians requested me to preach a sermon to them— 
When the Jews heard of it, they sent for permission to at- 
tend, because the Catholic and Greek churches are shut to the 
Jews—About one hundred very decent ones came, and sat 
very attentive during divine service.] Rodonov—300 Jews. 
[The Jewish post keeper requested me to stop over the night. ], 
The Rabbin and other Jews paid me a visit, [and we con- 
versed till half-past ten. Next morning, the Rabbin came 
again, and brought several Jews with him.]—quite astonished 
at the contents of the New Testaments,’ &c.—‘ The inn- 
keeper came in, telling me that the Rabbin and the other Jews 
would not come, fearing lest they should be obliged to ac~ 
knowledge what I said to be true. [I admonished him never, 
to fear to embrace the truth, &c. He went away, saying, 
you are perfectly right.’’} “1 distributed a good number of 


* This omission is the more unwarrantable, because Mr. Norris so strongly’ 


urges those cases, in which Jews have declined to receive the Society’s publi-. 
cations, or, after accepting, have not read them. 
+ By Mr. Norris’s omissions it is made to appear that the missionary began. 
the cohtroversy. ai 
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| tracts, and afew New Testaments—[With some of them I had 
: avery serious conversation, and] have the best hope that these 
young men, who have three evenings together visited me, have 
been pierced in their hearts. [They promised to pray to God 
‘ for light and direction, and if they can feel convinced, they 
4. would profess the truth.] An old Rabbin {came twenty-eight 
versts, on purpose, as he said, to have some conversation with 
me, and staid three hours with me, and at parting, he] re- 
quested me to give him,” &c. (Historical Inquiry, pp. Ixxxii. 
4 &e. Twelfth Report, pp. 80, &c.) Such is Mr. Norris’s notion 
a of an “abridgment.” As well might we publish an abridg- 
ment of the history of England, and leave out Magna Charta 
and the battle of Agincourt. 
The first subject of inquiry in which we requested our 
readers to accompany us, was, whether Mr. Norris’s book 
-corresponds to its title. And, its title setting it forth as his- 
torical, we have selected some of the most obvious requisites 
in an historical work, and tried his production by these tests. 
We have inquired how far it is grounded on satisfactory docu- 
ments, how far the documents which it quotes prove the facts 
alleged, how far it is free from misrepresentation, how far it 
maintains perfect fairness throughout, and how far it records 
the whole truth. We know of no more equitable tests than 
these: and of these, Mr. Norris’s work cannot stand the ap- 
plication. We find, on examining it, assertions resting on 
private authority, accusations without proof, general misre- 
presentation, calumnies cited as evidence, the suppression of 
facts, and the mutilation of documents. Whether such a 
work deserves the title of “ historical,’ is a question that we 
should like to refer (and a more competent tribunal, we are 
| sure, could not be selected,) to the chair of modern history at 
| either of our universities. 

The next point which we purpose to consider, is, Whether 
Mr. Norris's work is likely to answer its design. Its design, 
we conceive, very clearly is, as we have already intimated, to 
give the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews its quietus. The intent of the work carries nothing 
less than havoc, desolation, and utter demolition and destruc- 
tion, written upon its front. Such is the end proposed. Let 
us now consider, therefore, how far it is likely to be answered. 

One reason why we do not think that Mr. Norris’s book 1s 
likely to annihilate the London Society is, because it contains 
many things that are utterly innoxious and ineffective. They 
fall- to the earth, like the old man’s javelin, “ telum imbelle 
sine ictu.’” They do not tell. Let us take, for instance, what 
he offers, respecting the union of various classes of believers,- 
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which marked the earlier days of the Society. ‘The plan was, 
thatthose who conducted the Institution, should, so far, be con 
sidered united ; and, upon that principle of union, should hold 
forth Christianity as their common faith to the Jews, thereby 
avoiding the imputation which might attach to a divided 
creed. Mr. Norris appears, from something peculiar in the 
conformation of his mind, to regard this union as so dreadful 
and pernicious, that he has only to speak of it, and he will be 
sure to meet with kindred minds, that will thrill with horror 
at the very sound. But the fact is, let this design be pre- 
sented to any unprejudiced and candid person, and he will 
immediately perceive its beauty and propriety. The only 
question respecting such a plan is, how far it admits of appli- 
cation in practice. At page 70. Mr. Norris offers a variety of 
quotations from the speeches of different gentlemen, in which 
they set forth and advocate this very principle of harmony ; 
and that, we are sure, in the most guarded and proper terms, 
so as distinctly to exclude any suspicion of an unworthy 
compromise of principle. Is there any thing in this, then, to 
strike his hearers with horror? No. We think the only effect 
upon reasonable minds will be, to make them approve of the 
attempt, and desire that its principle, at least, may be still 
adhered to as far as possible, in the existing circumstances of 
the Institution. With about equal effect, does Mr. Norris 
urge, against the Society, the hostility of the Jews. He seems 
to think that he has proved a great deal, when he shows their 
enmity to Christianity, and their dislike to the means em- 
ployed to make them Christians. But who, ever, expected 
that the gospel would find the Jews favourable to it? If that 
which is offered to them were seen to be generally accepta+ 
ble, to excite no prejudices, and to call forth no opposition, 
there would be far greater ground of suspicion. \ It might 
then be urged, that Christianity must have been stripped of 
its characteristics to make it palatable, that a “ mitigated gos- 
pel” had been preached to them, and that converts to sucha 
system were, in fact, not converts at all. Littleimischief'will | 
be done to the Society by Mr. Norris, while he can only show 
that the gospel which its missionaries preach to the Jews; is 
occasionally an offence to them. So was the same gospel to 

But Mr. Norris’s. book to us appears most inefficient, in 
that which he seems to have thought its greatest strength, 
namely, its Italics. This important point we must explain to 
our readers. The object of Mr. Norris being, as we have-ob- 
served, to demolish the Jews’ Society, of course he is desivous — 
of placing every thing he has to cite or urge against it, in the 
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most striking light. This end, therefore, he endeavours. te 
obtain by a profusion of Italics; adopted, we presume, with 
the design of directing the reader’s attention to the most sig- 
nificant words and clauses ; and of forcing him to notice strong 
points, and potent considerations, which he might otherwise 
overlook. There are some really useful and respectable works 
in which the same plan is pursued, to an equal or greater ex- 
tent. But the result of this practice, when carried too far, is 
that the Italics, at last, begin frequently to occur where there 
is really nothing that requires them ; and then the only effect. 
is, that the reader is continually called upon to expect some- 
thing very important or striking, and is as often disappointed. 
We might refer to the translation of a well known work, 
Beausobre’s “ Introduction.”’ (1806.) Here we have these 
needless Italics occurring incessantly. For instance: “‘ The 
Samaritans kept the sabbatical years, and desired of Alexander 
the Great that they might be exempted,” &c. (P.41.) ‘ Besides 
the allegorists or searchers, before mentioned, some stuck to 
the literal sense of the law.” (P. 124.) “The stadium was. 
125 paces, eight of which made a Roman mile.” (P. 277.) 
Very similar is Mr. Norris’s plan, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing instances. ‘“‘ His Excellency happening to be out of 
town, Mr. Way sent the Prince’s letter to the Vice-Governor.” 
(P. 175.) The reader is tempted to enquire, What is there so 
remarkable in that >—‘‘ ‘Of whom’ they say ‘they have fre- 
quently had occasion to speak, and to whose sincerity, &c. 
they are again called-upon to bear a most favourable testi- 
mony.’”’ (P. 255.) To verify this overwhelming evidence, 
under which the whole fabric of the Jews’ Society totters, we 
have a reference to the very place where it may be found, in 
one of the Society’s own publications. “Ibid, p.50.” !! “ ‘1 
had no sooner alighted from my Britchky, then I saw all the 
inhabitants around me.’ ” (P.287.) A singular fact, cer- 
tainly, that a person travelling in the government of Cherson 
should ride in a Britchky ! Does not this at once decide the 
character of the Society >—“ He is visited by Jews, both by 
such as are persuaded of the Christian religion, and by such as 
seek the truth.” (P. 317.) Reader, mark that,—visited by Jews! 
Visited by Jews who are persuaded of the Christian religion ! ! 
Nay, visited by such as seek the truth! ! ! What more need be 
said against the London Society ?—Mr. Temple preached 
“fon Wednesday and Thursday evenings in the suburbs, to 
thirty or forty persons.’’’ (P. 321.) To preach in the city 
would be badenough. But to preach in the suburbs! | 
Another reason why, in our humble opinion, Mr. Norris's 
book is not likely to demolish the London Society, is because, 
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in spite of himself, it contains many things extremely favour-. 
able to it. Admissions, facts, and documents, appear in: it 
throughout, which can but commend the Institution to every 
reasonable and honest mind, though Mr. Norris seems per- 
fectly unconscious of this. ‘The effect of his book, we con- 
ceive, so far as it is read at least, will be to advertise the In- 
stitution which it is meant to annihilate; and that, in quarters 
which other modes of advertising might not reach. Thus, 
at the very beginning of his work, we find the following ad- 
mission. Some will think he writes ironically. But, as he 
urges scriptural arguments, and employs scriptural terms, 
that, of course, is out of the question. ‘‘The utmost that we 
can do towards the conversion of the Jews to Christianity, is 
unquestionably among the most obvious of those duties 
which we owe to aliens from our own household of faith; 
and so many and so affecting are the incentives to it, which 
the inspired writers of both Testaments have put forth, that 
there is no Christian enterprise so capable of being made at 
once both diffusely and deeply interesting.” (P.1.) Through 
out the whole course of the work, again, facts are repeatedly 
brought together, (and facts supported by unquestionable 
evidence,) establishing most fully and convincingly—no 
thanks to Mr. Norris—the zeal of the Society’s missionaries, 
and the success of its labours. It is certainly rather unfa- 
vourable to the cause of the Institution, as exhibited by this 
gentleman, that where any encouraging instance of actual 
conversion occurs, he generally deems it expedient either to 
suppress the facts of the case, or to distort them. Yet, even 
in his zeal to expose and to ruin the Society, he sometimes 
suffers encouraging circumstances to transpire. ‘ Facts,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ were collected from Bible Society Reports, and other 
sources, of ‘Jews of London, of Frankfort, of Poland, of the 
Crimea, and of the northern part of Africa,’ some ‘ subserib- 
ing for Bibles,’ others obtaining copies of the two first gos- 
ples in Hebrew, and reading them: others publishing the 
Old Testament in German, with ‘ explanatory notes ;’ others 
scattered here and there, believing in the Messiahship of our 
Lord, but deterred, by the fear of men, from making open 
profession,’ and others again ‘ becoming Christian mission- 
aries.’”’ (Pp. 162, 163.) Well then, we ask, what facts 
could be collected more encouraging than these ?—Agains 
Mr. Norris subsequently enumerates, as having been all, in 
their turns, ‘‘made the theatre of conversional exploits,’ 
“the highway—the street—the market-place—the fairs—the 
shop—the coffee-house—the inn—the school—and the 
gogue,”’ (Pp. 364, &c.)- And then, by the help of his: lettexs: 
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of reference, r, s, t, &c. he supplies us, in the notes, with sa- 
tisfactory evidence that in all these places, “in the temple 
and in every house,” ‘in season and out of season,’’ the 
Society’s agents and missionaries had been laudably, zealously, 
and actively engaged, in the work of teaching and preaching 
Jesus Christ. We felt rather surprised, also, at some of the 
documents which he has chosen to publish. We might men- 
tion, for instance, the well-known speech of a tried friend 
and zealous advocate of the Institution, delivered at Norwich, 
Sept. 26, 1817, (p. xxxix) in which the cause of the Jews is 
powerfully pleaded, the circumstances which attended the 
change in the Society’s constitution, satisfactorily explained, 
and some of the leading objections convincingly answered. 
Thus Mr. Norris’s book carries its antidote with it. The 
speech at Norwich answers and confutes him. He has woven, 
with vast labour, the web of sophistry throughout his work, 
and has then himself undone it in his Appendix. 

A third reason why we do not apprehend the extinction of 
the London Society from Mr. Norris’s book, is because it 
contains many things that are absolutely nonsensical and ab- 
surd.—Thus, referring to the five states, in which he proposes 
to review the Society, namely, its embryo state, its incunabular 
state, its state of maturity, its regenerated state, and its con- 
summation ; he speaks of “ accompanying it, through its five 
metamorphoses.”’ (P. 3.) By a metamorphosis is understood 
a change from one modification to another. And asthe whole 
number of modifications is but five, we cannot conceive how 
there can possibly have been more metamorphoses than four. 
On numerical subjects, indeed, Mr. Norris’s ideas seem to 
be particularly confused ; for he tells us of the Society’s col- 
lecting “‘one”’ anecdote. ‘One only anecdote .... was all 
that the managers of that day could collect.” (Pp 226, 227.) 
A collection of one, is such a collection as we never heard of 
before. Not much further on, Mr. Norris gravely observes, 
respecting certain letters, of which he gives a not very 
complimentary account, that the “reply of the Rev. W. J. 
of Malta, to one of the circulars, shews that they are accu- 
rately described above.” (P. 228.) How the aceuracy with 
which an official document is described, can possibly be shewn 
from the reply to it, is rather beyond the power of our com- 
prehension. Again; we have accounts of certain Jews who 
were baptized at Warsaw and Berlin; the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine standing sponsor in one instance, and the three eldest 
sons of his Prussian Majesty in the other ; the King himself be- 


‘ing represented by one of his Major-Generals. On this subject 


r. Norris seriously tells us, that the converts were lured to 
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the font, “by the very objects of baptismal renunciation,” 
Namely, the king and royal family—Here is loyalty witha 
vengeance. ‘The baptismal solemnities were tricked out, says 
Mr. Norris, “‘ with the pomps and vanities of the world.” 
These pomps and vanities, according to the notes to which 
he refers us, appear to have been the ‘‘ Grand Duke,” afore- 
said, Colonel Fanshaw,” several persons holding situa- 
tions under government,” “ their Royal Highnesses the 
Princes,” ‘‘ many persons of high rank and office,” and last, 
but not least, the King’s proxy, ‘ Major-General Von 
Witzleben!”’ Of all the strange commentaries upon our Ca- 
techism, this surely is the strangest! In fact, as our author 
advances towards the close of his work, his propositions ad- 
vance in extravagance. It seems as if his engagement stimu- 
lates him, and he grows heated as he proceeds ; till at length, 
having worked himself into delirium, he exclaims, “ If there 
be any truth in that ‘dogma of the Roman Catholic Church,’ 
which Mr. W. refers to, that ‘ Antichrist will gather the Jews 
together, and seduce them, before they will turn to Christ,’ 
this is the amount of the London Society’s services and of 
the furtherance which it has given to that ancient peoples’ 
ultimate restoration, that it has assumed the office of fore- 
runner to this last grand apostate.” (Pp. 483, 484.) We 
think we need be under no great apprehension, that a work 
written in this strain, will ever effect the destruction of the 
London Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
If, indeed, it had been conducted with temper, caution, and 
management, it might have been capable of doing mischief to 
a certain degree. We mean, it might have put into the mouth 
of the Jews, some of the best arguments against conversion 
and Christianity ; it might have afforded a rallying point to 
the enemies of religious institutions. But the execution and 
general character of the work being such as they are, we 
question whether it will, in any considerable degree, answer 
even these purposes. The bulky volume drops, like a dead 
weight, upon the cause which it is meant to support, and only 
adds to the load of inconsistency, absurdity, and iniquity, 
with which that cause is already overburthened. There is, 
however, one evil to which the present work may possibly 
contribute. We mean, if it should have the effect of producing 
an undue caution, amounting to needless apprehensiveness, 
in the measures or language of the class of persons whom it 
assails. This we should consider a real evil. Of course, both 
in language and measures, there is a proper caution; and the 
rules of propriety, moderation, and good taste should always 
be kept in view. So far as hostile publications have led to 
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such effects, the evil designed by them has unquestionably 
been overruled for good. But what have they who know that 
their motives are good, their objects scriptural, and their cause 
the cause of God and the gospel of Jesus Christ, to do with 
a guarded, temporizing, world-consulting policy? It is the 
just, though unpublished remark of an eminent prelate, one 
of the first scholars now living, that a sickly and squeamish 
caution is a great evil in the present day ; an epidemical vice 
of our literary men.’ We subscribe to this sentiment with all 
our hearts. That the evil extends in the same degree to the 
religious world, we would be far from asserting. On the con- 
trary, we have often, in the conduct of religious societies, ad- 
mired the due mixture of decision and moderation. But we 
mean to say, that if the contagion should spread, if the reli- 
gious world in its commerce with the literary world should take 
the infection, then mischief will begin. We shall see the advo- 
cates of religion tampering with their enemies, discouraging 
and restricting their friends, gradually approximating to the 
spirit and the habits of the world, cavilling at the language 
aud proceedings of others, and measuring their own ; till at 
length we shall not be able to say who is on the Lord’s side, 
or what are the grounds of fellowship and cordiality, upon 
which those who own a common Master, and pursue a com- 
mon end, agree to meet. And, we say, if the present work 
should in any way tend to promote this evil, so far will it, im 
our opinion, do harm, though innoxious for many of the ob- 
jects proposed by it. Yet, innoxious though it be, this makes 
no difference as to the degree of injury at which it aims. 
With zeal and application that might adorn a better cause, 
and with feelings evidently exasperated to personal hostility, 
by the recollection of castigations received, the author has 
done his utmost, and, as far as his abilities extend, has left 
no means of annoyance untried. He profits by every circum- 
stance, even where the character of facts is opposite. While 
his general theme is the unwillingness of the Jews to receive 
instruction, he turns the circumstance to equal account, 
where he finds them ready and even eager. (P. 218.) While 
he actually stoops to reflections onthe vehicles used by the 
Society’s agents as conveyances, he sneers at an individual 
who carries a load of Bibles on his back. (P. 366.) His rule; 
in fact, is, to quarrel with every body and withevery thing : his 
touch is that ofa harpy, which defiles whatever it lights upon: 
and as the bee sucks honey, so does Mr. Norris suck gall, 
from every quarter. He reminds us indeed of the valiant 
Gaseon, of whom we have somewhere read, who, im the 
rourse of his daily walks through the city of Bourdeaux, had 
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quarrelled and fought'a duel with three individuals who met 
aud passed him in the streets : with the first, for looking full 
at him; with the second, for looking sideways at him ; and 
with the third for not looking at him at all. ri 

One other point, although a minor one, still requires some 
notice, namely, whether Mr. Norris's work confers credit on the 
character of the writer? On the two preceding topics of inquiry, 
whether the work corresponds to its professed character, and 
whether it is likely to answer its design, we have ventured to 
offer our judgment. Upon this we shall leave our readers to: 
judge for themselves ; only presenting them with materials, out 
of which an opinion may be formed. In speaking of character, 
it will of course be necessary for us to premise, (and in faet 
the present remark applies equally to what we are going’ to 
say, and to what we have said,) that we only refer to public 
character ; private character being that with which we have 
nothing todo. Mr. Norris sustains a public character, and 
a professional character, both as an author, and as a minister 
of the Church of England. And the point for our readers 
now to determine, is, how far his work confers credit on him, 
in this his public and clerical character. ‘The subject is one on 
which, for ourselves, we shall offer no opinion. 

How far Mr. Norris’s work, then, confers credit on the 
eharacter of the writer, our readers will decide, in the first 
place, from his mode of dealing with religious subjects in 
general. His plan of employing Italics, which under other 
circumstances we have noticed as innoxious and unmeaning, 
they will here probably regard as highly offensive. Thus a 
clergyman having said on a public occasion, (representing the 
Society in its difficulties under the image of a ship in a 
storm,) that ‘* the churchmen set to work at the pumps, and 
through the goodness of God, have not only cleared the hold, 
and righted the ship, but are navigating her now with all 
their might,’ Mr. Norris, at once sneering at this passage 
and distorting it, says, ‘the hold’ being, as Mr. S. expresses 
it, ‘cleared through the goodness of God.’ (P. 109.) For 
what good and allowable purpose can these Italics be em* 
ployed?—A few similar examples we shall subjoin, ‘still 
giving the author’s Italics, without a comment. “ The Berlin 
Society’s eldest daughter was the Detmold association. Baron 
Von Blomberg was its real father, having instituted it, as he 
expresses himself, ‘ by the assisting grace of our adorable 
Lord.’”’ (P. 325.) “ Mr. P. a proselyte who has embraced 
Christianity with alively faith in Christ,” &c. (P.326.) “ The 
second adoption into the Berlin family is the Kaningshetg 
Association, ‘ @ work of the Lord’ as Mr. Hoff describes it” 
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(P. 327.) “ Short distance from Posen met a Jew. Shewed 
him a New Testament. Spoke of the necessity of atonement. 
Becker.” (P. 364.) In other instances, the temper of Mr, 
Norris’s strictures is still less equivocal. When the Com- 
mittee say of Mr. Wolf, on his departure from Jerusalem by 
way of Gibraltar at the expense of a private individual, that 
** they cannot but hope that Almighty God, that has endowed 
the one with such a holy zeal and the other with such a kind 
liberality, will crown their united efforts with success,’’ Mr. 
Norris calls this the Missionary’s ‘“ bene decessit.”’ (P. 306.) 
Again: ‘ Mr. Nitschke furnishes the first clue to the develope- 
ment, ina letter written in 1820, but a few days before his 
translation.’ Anxious to know what is meant by “‘ Ais trans- 
lation,’ we refer to the note annexed, and there read, “*‘ He 
was suddenly removed by an, apoplectic stroke from this 
transitory world, to the more immediate presence of the 
Saviour whom he loved.’ Jewish Expositor, Vol. V. p. 232.” 
(P. 442.) Is sudden removal, then, by an apoplectic stroke, 
a fit subject for mockery ?—We had at first some doubt 
whether we could, with propriety, transcribe passages and 
expressions such as these. But if our exhibiting them has 
the effect of cautioning any, against the danger of dealing 
irreverently with religious subjects and names, it will not 
have been “ in vain.” 

The question now under discussion respecting Mr. Norris’s 
work, our readers may derive further means of determining, 
from his mode of dealing with the doctrine of a particular 
Providence. Here again, as in former instances, the aid of 
Italics is called in, to cast a reflection on the sentiments of the 
writers quoted. Thus, with reference to the Society’s un- 
expected deliverance from its embarrassments by the liberality 
of a friend, Mr. Norris writes, 

“*to have told this plain tale would not have produced the same 
stage effect, as the throwing a little of the air of miracle into the 
proceeding ; and so piety is prostituted in the ensuing report, and the 
communication, that ‘it has pleased God, in His adorable providence, 
to raise up for the Society all necessary help,’ is introduced with a 
representation of the Society’s ‘ difficulties,’ as ‘so great that, cal- 
culating according to common principles, it seemed impossible that it 
should surmount them;’ and with a solemn reference to the divine 
omnipotence displayed on the occasion,—‘ those things, which with 


men are impossible, are possible with God; all hearts are in his 
hand.’” (Pp. 108, 109.) 


Again: Mr. Wolf “was then ‘directed’ by ‘ Providence’ to 
this country.” (P. 282.) “His station is then changed for 
‘ Leipsic,’ where, as the Committee inform their constituents, 
the providence of God had opened to the Society an access te 
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the Jews,” &c. (P. 297.) “<* It (viz. the Palace) was pointed 
out tous in avery providential way.” (P. 309.) “ He prays 
the Spirit of the Lord to raise many affectionate supporters.” 
(P. 309.) ** Dresden stands conspicuous for the ‘ association 
by divine Providence formed there.’”’ (P. 331.) “ But a re- 
markable series of providential circumstances leading him to 
Amsterdam, there Mr. ‘Thelwall found him every thing that 
could be desired ina convert.” (P. 387.) “‘ Fully convinced 
that the Lord will regulate all his circumstances for him- 
self and family.’’’ (P. 298.) ‘“ His ‘ outward situation’ 
leads himself and his Christian friends to wish that the 
Lord might so direct it that he soon could be united with 
his dear family.” —‘‘ The next letter commences ‘ The Lord 
has safely conducted hither my dear wife and children. The 
first thing we did was to kneel down before the Lord..... 
The Lord gave us to experience his peace.’”’ (P. 299.) 
** *May the Lord bless the stock in hand.’”’ (P. 418.) These 
are all references to the doctrine ofa particular Providence, 
and they are all thus exhibited by Mr. Norris. 

The question respecting Mr. Norris may be further deter- 
mined by our readers, from his mode of dealing with scrip- 
ture. Werefer in the first place, to those instances, in which 
he repeats, sarcastically, expressions from the Bible that have 
been quoted seriously. Where there is an aversion to the 
doctrines, and an ignorance of the letter of Scripture, this 
may sometimes be done inadvertently. How far that is the 
case in the examples now to be offered, we shall not attempt 
to decide. Here again Mr. Norris calls in the aid of his 
italics ; and as we are unwilling to misunderstand him, it is 
only where this is done that we shall cite from his book. 
“¢ The Christian casts his bread upon the waters, and leaves it 
to the providence of Him whose path is in the deep’ and... 
the ‘spiritual husbandman’ (regardless of the ‘ thistles’ and 
“ noisome weeds, the blasting and mildew, the palmer worm, locust 
and caterpillar, and his teeth as set on edge by sour grapes’) 
‘sows his seed in the morning, and withholds not his hand 
at even, in dependence on the sovereign blessing of the Lord 
of the harvest.’”’ (P. 154.) *— * But this Society provides a 
treasury both for the wise and unwise, wherein,’ ” &c. (P. 
244.) +—* ‘They do expect that such an association will bea 
means, under God, if watered, as in other instances, by the 
Divine blessing, of many sons growing up before him trees 
of righteousness, and many daughters becoming as the polished 


* Eccl. xi. 1. 1 Kings viii. 37. Joel i. 4. Ezekiel xviii. 2. 
+ Rom.i. 14. JI ama debtor. ... both to the wise and to the unwise. 
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corners of his temple.” (P. 251.) *—*“* He becomes ‘actuated 
by another spirit’—‘ laid aside pernicious books,’” &e. 
(P, 273.) pee Mr. Hands, a sensible young man, from 
Frankfort, and ——- constrained by the love of his Lord,’ 
was sent, > Re, (Pp. 324, 325.) {—“* At Marienpole—spoke a 
good deal to the landlady while the horses were fed, who was 
so attentive, that I could not help thinking of Lydia.” 
(P. 365.) §—“ But a very little further ‘ intercourse with that 
wonderful people,’ as Mr. Neat expresses it, ‘ proved’ to them, 
‘that the bones were very dry.’”’ (P. 458.) || —“*‘ Let the 
Christian world,’ (as Mr. Lewis prescribes to it,) ‘still go on 
in humble confidence, and give the Lord no rest until he 
pours out upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and supplication !'!’’’ (Pp. 
467, 468.) ‘‘‘ He came to me for two or three Testaments 
and some tracts for his Jewish brethren in Van Dieman’s 
Land. .... Is not this the Lord’s doing ?’”’ (P. 473.) ** Mr. 
Norris’s motive for these unfavourable exhibitions of the 
language and sentiments of Scripture, it is not always easy 
to determine. But we must now refer, in the second place, 
to those instances, in which he plainly makes expressions 
from the Bible the subject of a jest. We say not one word 
of the pain which we feel, in offering these extracts. We 
have undertaken the task, and must go through with it. A 
public speaker, having, it appears, referred to the Society’s 
object as ‘ the haven where it would be,”’ ++ Mr. Norris ob- 
serves, that “ it devolved to the newly appointed officers to- 
recommence their course, and for this purpose fo raise the 
wind.” (P.125.) There are some apostates.’—The So- 
ciety’s founder being, since the last day of purification, by no 
means the least of them.” (P. 213.) tt— Me ‘he Breslaw associ- 
ation ....represented as the little Benjamin of these inde- 
fatigable propagandists.” (P. 331.) §§— The Rev. Jonas 
King is the happy selection of the Paris Society for this’ 
auspicious commencement of its Missionary career.” (P.3372) 
An allusion, we suppose, to the neglect of duty, on the’ part - 
of the prophet Jonas, on his first mission to Nineveh.| |--A | 
preacher discoursing on the words, “We are journeying 
unto the place of which the Lord said,” &c.474 appeals to his 
auditory, whether the character of the Christian, as a pilgrim — 
upon earth, is not exactly described in the expression “jour- 
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neying.’ Upon this Mr. Norris exclaims, ‘“‘ No term can be 
more technically accurate. For, if private Christians, they 
are not ‘keepers at home,’ &c. They are continually going 
to and fro upon the earth, and no chains can bind them.” 
(P. 371.) A jest at the expence of the friends of religious 
Societies was not to be lost, though it were a jest at the ex- 
pense of Scripture. This is the writer, who will not quote a 
harmless and perfectly warrantable allusion to the gospel 
narrative, because of its profaneness ! | 

Lastly, it remains for our readers to determine how far 
Mr. Norris’s work confers credit on the writer, from his 
mode of dealing with points of theology. Soundness of 
views, and accuracy of interpretation, are what we may 
reasonably require in every clergyman. Whether they are 
displayed by Mr. Norris, let our readers judge. ‘* The 
second,” he says, *‘ is a much more objectionable excitement, 
and cannot be contemplated without the most painful emo- 
tions. It is no other than ‘ Prayer for the out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit.’ (Pp. 251, 252.) If prayer forthe out-pouring 
of the Holy Spirit be an “ objectionable excitement,” what 
does Mr. Norris think of our Church’s form of baptism ? 
Aud if he cannot contemplate such prayers without “ painful 
emotions,” with what emotions does he contemplate her 
ordination service ?—‘ The journal entries are frequent,” he 
observes, “‘ of Jews in almost the same breath, desiring bap- 
tism, and either discovering or confessing themselves in an 
unconverted state.’ We are then referred to a note, for ex- 
amples of journal entries, be it remarked, of Jews in an un- 
converted state ; and amongst other instances, appears the 
following. ‘Several young Jews have declared to me their 
intention to be baptized—some of whom are not more than 
fourteen or fifteen years old—who appear to me Israelites 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” (P. 405.) By an “ Israelite 
indeed’ we have always understood a sincere worshipper, a 
true servant of God. But when “ Israelites indeed” declare 
their intention to be baptized, Mr. Norris appears to have 
fallen into the strange blunder, of supposing that this is an in- 
stance of a desire for baptism, on the part of unconverted per- 
sons! Again; the missionaries at Astrachan having written 
of the Jews, “as it was in the days of the Apostles, so we 
find it now, the vail is still upon their hearts when they read 
Moses and the prophets,” Mr. Norris observes, referring to 
those engaged in the Society, that, upon their own showing, 
the Jews “ are judicially disqualified for the perception of the 
Christian truth, by the vail still upon their hearts.’”” (P. 416.) 
It seems, then, according to Mr. Norris’s system of theology, 
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that all who have “ the vail upon their hearts,” are judicially 
disqualified for the perception of Christian truth. This, we 
must say, is a very appalling sentiment. It goes further than 
the Novatians went. It goes much further than the “ horribile 
decretum ” of Calvinism. We never yet met with the Cal- 
vinist who went the length of maintaining that all, who have 
the vail upon their hearts, are judicially blinded. And, we 
may add, such views are decidedly opposite to the teaching 
of St. Paul. For, after speaking of the vail as being on the 
heart of the Jews, he adds, in the very next verse, ‘* Never- 
theless, when it shall turn to the Lord, the vail shall be taken 
away.” (2 Cor. iii. 16.) If all who have this vail, are “ ju- 
dicially disqualified for the perception of Christian truth,” it 
will be in vain for us to attempt the conversion, not only 
of the Jewish nation, but of many nominal Christians. But 
if we believe that, whenever their hearts shall turn to the 
Lord, the vail shall be taken away, we shall not leave them 
in darkness. We shall endeavour, by every expedient, to 
induce them to turn to the Lord, in order that the vail may 
be removed. Mr. Norris, however, is, it appears, decidedly 
of a different opinion. For, in the next page, he speaks of 
the attempt at Jewish conversion, by distributing tracts, as 
“that which, in the present state of the Jewish mind, is nei- 
ther more nor less than cruel persecution.” (P. 417.) The 
Jewish mind being, just now, displeased by the attempts 
to enlighten it, and being, moreover, judicially darkened 
by a superincumbent vail, to press these attempts further 
*‘is neither more nor less than cruel persecution ;”’ they 
ought to be left, in pity, to abide in darkness, and to die 
in their sins ; upon the same principle, on which we abstain 
from forcing medicine upon a patient that is incurable. In 
short, Mr. Norris sums up his views upon this important 
subject, in the following pithy argument; which, for preci- 
sion, cogency, and scriptural demonstration, may, perhaps, 
be equalled, but can never, surely, be surpassed. ‘As ‘ what 
the law says, it says to them, who are under the law:’ 
(Rom. iii. 19.) so what the gospel says, it says to them who 
are under the gospel: not to them that are ‘ without,’ whether 
Jews or Heathen, whom Christians are required to leave to 
the judgment of ‘God.’ (1 Cor. v. 12, 13.) ”’ (P. cii.) First, “ as 
‘what the law says, it says to them who are under the law,’ so 
what the gospel says, it says to them whoareunder the gospel.” 
That is, the law being a limited dispensation, the gospel is $0 
too. This, we presume, is an argument from analogy. Hence, 
“what the gospel says, it says to them who are under the 
gospel, not to them that are ‘ without,’ whether Jews or Hea- 
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then.’” We had always thought it said “ Indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon Every soul of man that 
doeth evil, To THE JEW FIRST, AND ALSO TO THE GENTILE: 
but glory, honour, and peace, to EVERY man that worketh 
good, TO THE JEW FIRST, AND ALSO TO THE GENTILE.” 
(Rom. ii. 8—10.) Lastly, “ them that are ‘ without,’ whether 
Jews or Heathen, Christians are required to leave to the 
judgment of God.” (!) “(1 Cor. v. 12, 13.) ” This we say, 
repeating our former expression, is indeed a most appalling 
doctrine. And it is one which follows, of course, from that 
previously considered by us, namely, that those who have the 
vail upon their hearts, are judicially disqualified for the per- 
ception of divine truth. It is a doctrine which leaves a great 
portion of the world in despair. It is a good reason for hav- 
ing nothing to do with Christian Knowledge Societies, So- 
cieties for propagating the Gospel, Bible Societies, or Mission- 
ary Societies, and it condemns all who support either or any 
of these. But is it the doctrine of Scripture ? Mr. Norris seems 
to think so; for he refers us to | Cor. v. 12, 13, where we 
read, * them that are without, God judgeth.”’ But because 
they that are without are obnoxious to the just judgment of 
God, and they that continue without experience it, does it 
follow from this, that we are to /eave them to the judgment 
of God? Such appears to be Mr. Norris’s opinion. But we 
should rather say, it follows, that we should do all we can to 
bring them within,—to persuade them to continue without 
no longer,—that, knowing the terrors of the Lord, we should 
persuade men, plucking them as brands out of the fire. Mean- 
while, we can no longer wonder why Mr. Norris so furiously 
opposes the Jews’ Society, instead of, as upon scriptural prin- 
ciples he ought to do, supporting it. As many as have the 
vail upon their hearts, are judicially disqualified for the 
perception of Christian truth! ! And, appalling dogma! 
them that are without, whether Jews or Heathen, Christians 
are required to leave to the judgment of God! ! 

In entering on the examination of Mr. Norris’s work, we 
proposed to ourselves three topics of inquiry : whether the pub- 
lication corresponds to its title ; whether it is likely to answer 
its design ; and whether it confers credit on the character 
of the writer. On the first and second of these questions, we 
haveventured to give our judgment without reserve. Upon the 
third, we leave our readers to judge for themselves. We cer- 
tainly view the work as an appeal, throughout, to the bad and 
vulgar passions of the worst part of mankind, the ignorant, 
the prejudiced, and the profane ; and it is only upon the as- 
surance that there are such passions in the human heart, that 
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the book can have been put forth with any prospect of suc- 
cess. It will meet with such passions, and it will be welcome, 
because congenial. With no personal feelings, with regard to 
its author, we cannot but bewail the system which allows such 
gross attacks upon the characters of respectable individuals to 
pass with impunity, or even rewards them with approbation ; 
while it places others, for supposed errors in opinion, which, 
after all, only amount toa too close adherence to the letter and 
spirit of written formularies, almost under a ban and an in- 
terdict. But if there is any portion of Mr. Norris’s book, 
which we consider peculiarly disgraceful to the author, it is 
that in which he revives the vulgar calumnies, which the last 
century circulated against the unoffending Moravians. When 
a man attacks the members and ministers of the Church of 
England, he does it at his peril; and, as Mr. Norris can tell 
by reiterated experience, withdraws from the assault with 
the scars of lashes, that will go down with him to the grave. 
But the principles of our Moravian friends seem almost as 
adverse to controversy, as they are to war. The man, there- 
fore, who for the sake of a little obloquy against those mem- 
bers of the establishment with whom they co-operate, can 
stoop to revive against them the buried calumnies of ages that 
are past, that man, we say, whether poet or divine, not only 
betrays an extreme ignorance of the present state of things, 
and is guilty of total misrepresentation and gross injustice, 
but acts a-coward’s part. The Moravians, though unknown to 
the world in general, are, in every good sense of the expression, 
well known. They may appeal to the ministers of the parishes 
in which their churches and settlements are established. They 
may appeal to their missionary exertions and successes. 
They may appeal to the sound doctrine and apostolic consti- 
tution of their tenets and discipline. They may appeal, above 
all, to their schools ; to which members and ministers of the 
Church of England have committed their children, for reli- 
gious and general education, as establishments which they 
preferred to any other, not excepting even those of their own 
communion. 

We have now done with the examination of the former of 
the two publications, which stand at the head of the present 
article ; and, though we may appear to have occasionally ex- 
pressed ourselves with harshness, we can assure our readers 
that we have by no means gone the length which the case 
would justify. We proceed to the accompanying publica- 
tion of Mr. Hawtrey’s ; which, though it appeared two years 
previous to Mr. Norris’s, answers it by anticipation ; so far, 
at least, as this, that it contains a correct representation 
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most of the leading particulars, which, in the other work, are 
mis-stated and distorted. In fact, this remark may be applied 
renerally to the Society’s publications : for we conceive that 
a candid reader, taking up au) one of them, and looking it 
through, whether a volume of the Reports or a monthly num- 
ber of the Expositor, would at once be convinced of the utter 
irrelevancy and insignificance of all Mr. Norris has advanced. 
We have, however, selected Mr. Hawtrey’s publication, as 
one of the least expensive and most compendious. It ts 
but a small book, and Mr. Norris’s is a great one. Yet, in 
the small space of thirty-six duodecimo pages, and tor the 
trifling expense of sixpence, our readers may here have the 
satisfaction of seeing a full and suflicient confutation, of all 
that Mr. Norris has endeavoured to establish against the So- 
ciety, in his unwieldy octavo: and that, even supposing the 
speech at Norwich, to which we have alluded, had never been 
delivered; and had never been inserted by Mr. Norris in 
his Appendix, to his own exposure and discomfiture. The 
“Summary Account,” though it well deserves this title, 
touches upon many important topics; the origin and early 
objects of the Society, the subsequent alteration which took 
place in its constitution, the means which have been adopted 
for promoting its spiritual designs, aud the success which has 
accompanied them; together with answers to some leading 
objections, and a view of our obligations to co-operate. ‘To 


all these topics in order, we now proceed to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers. 


' The London Society for promoting Christianity amongstthe Jews, 
was first instituted in the year 1809. A desire to promote the salva- 
tion of the ancient people of God had previously been evinced by the 
London Missionary Society, whose efforts were chiefly directed to the 
conversion of the heathen. Circumstances, however, soon occurred, 
which led to the formation of a distinct Society for promoting Chris- 
ianity amongst the Jews, and a Society under the above title was 
accordingly established. 

‘The existence of a distinct Society for this purpose is not only 
called for by the circumstances of such an undertaking, but may be 
shown to be in strict analogy with all the dealings of God with this 
remarkable people, as well as in conformity with the plan adopted by 
our Lord himself.in the earliest age of Christianity. r 

‘There is abundant employment for a Society engaged in seeking 
the salvation of at least six millions of Jews, scattered amongst all tia- 
tions, under heaven, and it must be allowed that the preparation of 
instruments for carrying on such a work is of a peculiar kind, and: 
requires an.undivided attention. It is also analogous ‘to all the for-, 
mer dealings.of Jehovah with this people. They have ever-been dealt 
with as a separate people, and it is intimated, that they ever shall be. 
VOL. XXIII,—-NO, XLIX. 2E 
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Long ago it was declared, ‘Lo, the people shall dwell aLonr, and 
shall not be reckoned among the nations,’ Numb. xxiii. 9.; and again, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord, which giveth the sun for a light by day, and 
the ordinances of the moon and of the stars fora light by night ; 
which divideth the sea when the waves thereof roar, the Lord of Hosts 
is his name: if those ordinances depart from before me, saith the 
Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from being a Nation 
before me for ever,’ Jer. xxxi. 35. This method has moreover the 
sanction of the example of our Lord himself in the earliest age of the 
church. He appointed a distinct apostle to the circumcision as well as 
to the Gentiles; and as he appears now to be doing, by means of 
Societies, what he formerly effected by individuals, we might well 
expect to see not only Societies for the conversion of the heathen, but 
others also, whose exclusive efforts should be directed to the promo- 
tion of the spiritual welfare of his ancient people, the Jews. 

“The London Society was at first established under the joint 
management of Members of the Established Church, and of the va- 
rious denominations of Dissenters in England. Its object, for some 
years after its formation, was two-fold ; first, toendeavour to convince 
the Jews that the Lord Jesus Christ was the true Messiah, and thus 
to promote their spiritual welfare ; and, secondly, to afford temporal 
support by means of employment, to such of the house of Israel as 
might lose their means of subsistence by a profession of Christianity. 

‘“‘ The union of these two objects was afterwards found to be pro- 
ductive of many difficulties; but inan undertaking hitherto so untried 
as that on which the Society had entered, no one can wonder that its 
directors had many lessons to learn, which nothing but experience 
could teach. After the Society had thns proceeded, with much zeal 
and against many obstacles, for about five years, it became involved in 
pecuniary embarrassments, of so serious a nature, that it had well 
nigh sunk altogether under the burden. After much deliberation and 
earnest prayer on the part of the directors, it was resolved, with the 
mutual agreement of all parties engaged, that the management of the 
concerns of the Society should be consigned to members of the 
Established Church of England. In the year 1815, the Institution 
was, under the divine blessing, rescued from impending ruin ; by the 
extraordinary benevolence of one individual, and the assistance of 
others, its debts were discharged, and it was enabled to set out anew 
on its holy but arduous undertaking. We may add, that in the year 
1819, that part of the original plan which related to affording temporal 
support to Jews professing Christianity, was abandoned, and _ the 
object of the Society was confined to the promotion of the spiritual 
welfare of the Jewish people in every part of the world.” (Pp. 4—7-) 


Such was the origin, and such were the early objects, of the 
Jews’ Society. Such also was the alteration, which subse- 
quently took place in its machinery. The union of true 
Christians, of every denomination, was a principle of the In- 
stitution in the first instance, because union is good: and was 
partly relinquished afterwards, only because peculiar circum- 
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stances made some change of system necessary. Though 
members of the Church of England have, at present, the sole 
management of the Society, we feel happy in the reflection, 
that the members of other communions still continue to sup- 
port it. The fact is creditable to their liberality; while, 
without any unworthy compromise of principle, it conduces 
to Christian unity. We know that this unity is by some re- 
garded as schism. But, while we see believers of various 
denominations continuing to support and extend the cause of 
the gospel, and while we hear their co-operation reprobated 
as pernicious, we can but observe as striking a combination 
on the other side. We maintain that, if the combination of 
those who support religious Societies be considered irregu- 
lar, the combinations occasionally observable among those 
who oppose them, are absolutely preposterous. Such per- 
sons may decline to co-operate with the protestant dissenter. 
But let them, meanwhile, remember, that they are fellow- 
labourers with the Pope and the Grand Signor, with the 
schools of Cobbett and Carlile. Let us look only to the Jew’s 
Society. It is true that the Committee of this Institution have 
the support of crowned heads, and Christians of various pro- 
testant denominations abroad, and of some who are not con- 
nected with them in church-union at home. But how is it 
with the opposite party? There stand, united in their object, 
and associated by the bond of kindred animosities, Goakman, 
the discarded servant ; Norris, the minister of the establish- 
ment; Sailman, the teacher of Hebrew ; Manasseh, who ques- 
tions the advantages of conversion to Christianity; Isaac 
[saacs, who deserts his child till he is relieved by the London 
Society, and then advertises him as trepanned ; and the Jews 
of Jaroczin, who trample the New Testament under foot : 
while the corporate body receive aid towards the promotion of 
their common object, in “ bulls from Rome, and Firmans from 
Constantinople.’’ (Historical Inquiry, p. 467.) Thus, even 
were there any evil in the co-operation of Christians, (though, 
so far from admitting this, we maintain the contrary,) there 
would still be only the choice of evils. If we array ourselves 
in opposition to their united efforts, we instantly find ourselves, 
by that very act, in co-operation with Jews, Mohammedans, 
infidels, and heretics. We will have no part with the chil- 
dren of God; but we join ourselves, without hesitation, to 
the sons of Belial. 
Mr. Hawtrey next proceeds to specify the means that have 
been adopted, for promoting the Society’s spiritual designs. 
_ “A large Episcopal Chapel has been built at Bethnal Green, in the 
vicinity of London, where Monthly Lectures are preached on the 
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Types of the Old Testament Scriptures, and where all Jews, desirous 
of being instructed in the true nature of the Christian religion, may 
attend; here the Jewish children, educated by the Society, chant, on 
the Sabbath, their Hosannas, to that Saviour whose name they would 
otherwise have been taught from their childhood to blaspheme. On 
the ground contiguous to the Chapel, two spacious Schools have been 
erected, one for Hebrew boys, and the other for Hebrew girls. Since 
the commencement of the Institution, nearly three hundred Jewish 
children have been, by means of the Society, blessed with Christian 
education. When they are of suitable age, they are placed out, either 
as apprentices or servants in Christian families. ‘The Committee have 
no difficulty in procuring situations for them; and, in several cases, 
they have received satisfactory testimonies to the good conduct of 
the children from their respective masters and mistresses. No child 
is received into the Schools but with the consent of the parents or 
guardians given in writing. Surely it may be hoped, that He, who, 
when onearth, received with approbation the Hosannas of Jewish 
children, yea, who condescended to take them in his arms and bless 
them, will graciously smile on this attempt to rescue these children 
from unbelief and misery, and to train them up in the way in which 
they should go. 

‘“* Another means adopted by the Society, has been the Translation 
of the New Testament into the Biblical Hebrew, that the Jews may 
read, in their own sacred language, the wonderful works of that 
adorable Redeemer, whom they have hitherto blindly rejected. This 
work was accomplished with much labour and care, and more than 
10,000 copies have already been circulated amongst the Jews in the 
different countries where they are scattered. ‘The work was first un- 
dertaken at the suggestion of the late Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
and the result has fully justified its wisdom. It has been received with 
an avidity by the Jews abroad, which has surpassed expectation. The 
New Testament has likewise been published by the Society in Ger- 
man Hebrew, and in the Judeo-Polish languages, for the use of such 
of the German and Polish Jews and Jewesses as do not understand 
the Biblical Hebrew. Many thousand copies of these works have been 
circulated, and to their necessity and usefulness the Society have had 
repeated and satisfactory testimonies. ‘The Society have also sent 
forth a stereotyped edition of the Prophets in German Hebrew, and 
have purchased a set of stereotyped plates of the Prophets in Biblical 
Hebrew. Fora blessing on this part of its labours the Society may 
assuredly look, for we know who hath said, his word shall not return 
unto him void, but shall accomplish that which he pleaseth, and shall 
prosper in the thing, whereunto he hath sent it. 

“Tracts on the subject atissue between Jews and Christians, have 
also been printed in various languages, and several hundred thousand 
copies have been circulated amongst the Jews. One of these Tracts, 
entitled, ‘ Deborah to the remnant of Israel,’ written by an English 
lady, and circulated at Malta, became the means, under the divine 
blessing, of the conversion of Mr. Murtheim, a respectable and opu- 
eut Jewish merchant, to the faith of the gospel. From that period to 
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the time of his death, he employed his time, talents, and fortune, in 
attempting to promote, with unwearied zeal, the conversion of his 
brethren. Whatever doubt may be entertained of living characters, 
we are sure that those who continue faithful unto the end, and die in 
the Lord, are eternally blessed. If, then, there were but this one in- 
stance of a blessing on the labours of the Society, would it not be an 
abundant compensation? Forwho can estimate the value of an im- 
mortalsoul? If Christians could have a doubt on the subject, we 
would appeal from them to the angels of God, who, we are told by our 
Lord, have joy in heaven when even one sinner is brought to repentance. 

“ The next means to which the Society has turned its attention, has 
been the preparation of Missionaries to go forth to the fost sheep of 
the house of Israel. 

‘“¢ The necessity of a specific education for this purpose being ob- 
vious, a Seminary has been established, under the superintendence of 
proper tutors. Here those whose hearts God has disposed to this 
important mission, are assisted in the peculiar studies, and instructed 
in the languages which are necessary to qualify them to converse with 
and preach to the Jews. Six faithful labourers have already gone 
forth from this seminary to work in the vineyard, and others are pre- 
paring to follow their steps. Twelve Missionary agents are now 
labouring under the auspices of this Society abroad, and it is hoped 
the number will shortly be increased. ‘The principal stations where 
they have laboured, are Amsterdam, Frankfort on the Maine, Leipsic, 
Dresden, Warsaw, Posen, Breslaw, Wilna, Cracow, Cochin, and 
Jerusalem.” (Pp. 7—11.) 

Next follows astatement of the success with which the 
Society’s exertions have been attended. This Mr. Hawtrey 
sets forth under three heads: as the Society has been the 
means, first, of exciting the attention of Christians to the sub- 
ject both at home and abroad ; secondly, of converting many 
individuals of the Jewish nation to the faith of the gospel ; 
and thirdly, of stirring up a spirit of inquiry amongst the 
Jewish nation at large. Under the first of these heads he 
states that about 150 Auxiliary Societies have been formed in 
England and Ireland; that Societies have also been formed 
at Frankfort, Basle, Berlin, Detmold, Dresden, Koenigsberg, 
Posen, and Breslaw, the Society at Berlin having been esta- 
blished under the express sanction of the king of Prussia; 
that a corresponding Committee has likewise been formed at 
Madras; and that in Scotland and America, Societies have 
been established, which, though not in connexion with our 
own, are labouring to advance the same important and glo- 
rious purpose. 

‘Let not the result of the labours of the Society, in this point of 
view, then, be overlooked, or undervalued. If it has been the means 
of awakening the Christian Church to their duty towards their long- 
lost and neglected brethren of the house of Israel, and has induced 
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them to substitute a spirit of Christian love, in the place of that bitter 
reproach or silent contempt which have hitherto marked the conduct 
of Christians towards the Jews, it has effected a great matter; it has 
removed a foul stain from the character of the Christian Church; it 
has taken away a formidable obstacle to Jewish conversion; and it 
hag been the instrument, under God, of calling forth attention, and 
of exciting emotions in the hearts of his servants, which are among 
the very signs which he himself has given us of his returning mercy 
towards the house of Israel. For he hath declared, that when ‘the 
time, yea, the set time,’ shall come for that event, his servants will be 
found ‘ thinking on the stones of Zion, and pitying to see her in the 
dust,’ Psalm cii. 14.” (Summary Account, p. 13, 14.) 

With respect to the conversion of individuals of the Jewish 
nation to the faith of the gospel, it is worthy of observation, 
that among the missionary agents of the Society, at the time 
when Mr. Hawtrey was writing, no less than six were con- 
verted Israelites: some of whom, by the holy zeal and affec- 
tionate concern which they have manifested in missionary 
labours, seem to exhibit a model of what this people may be- 
come, as instruments in the hand of the Almighty for the full 
conversion of the world. On this part of the subject, the 
Society’s monthly publication, entitled the Jewish Expositor, 
contains many interesting details ; to which we beg permis- 
sion to refer our readers, as it is only by details that the case 
can be properly understood. 


Concerning the spirit of inquiry generally excited amongst 
the Jews, the “ Summary Account”’ offers various testimo- 
nies. That of Dr. Pinkerton, communicated to the London 
Society, was to the following effect. 


‘* He pointed out on the map a district comprehending Russian and 
Austrian Poland, and a part of Turkey, in which, he said, at least 
THREE MILLIONS of Jews were tobe found. Among these, he stated, 
there exists an unusual spirit of inquiry upon the subject of Chris- 
ianity, and a readiness to receive the New Testament, which surpasses 
expectation.” (Summary Account, p. 15, 16.) 

Again :—‘* We arrived here, and since the 3d of this month our 
lodging has been almost besieged by the Jews, especially on Saturday 
and Monday. Having received the proper authority, we began to distri- 
bute books openly :—we gave Tracts to some Jews who were passing by; 
they began to read them before the window; this attracted other Jews, 
who came in to request some for themselves; in a few minutes there 
were about thirty Jews satisfied. Now the news spread amongst them 
like fire—in less than ten minutes after we began, our room was com- 
pletely filled, or rather crammed, the hall the same, and a great crowd 
before the house, clamourously asking for Tracts: we gave away 
about a hundred. The crowd then became so great, that in self- 
defence, we were obliged to stop. On Monday it would have been 
the same, had not the government kindly sent usa gendarme, through 
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whose aid we were enabled to keep up order, admitting a few. only 
into our room at once. This lasted from half-past eight in the morn- 
ing till twelve. ‘Tuesday, the concourse of Jews was nearly as great 
as the day before, and of Christians, still greater.” (Summary Ac- 
count, p. 16, 17.) 

Other testimonies follow, equally interesting ; for which 
we must refer our readers to the work itself. 

“Surely (Mr. Hawtrey observes) a few years ago, we should rather 
have expected that missionaries carrying New Testaments tothe Jews 
in Poland, would have required a guard to preserve them from their 
rage, than from danger arising from their great eagerness to become 
possessed of the blessed boon prepared for their use.” (P. 20.) 


In connexion with this subject we may observe, that the 
altered disposition of the Jews in Poland is the more remark - 
able, because a similar alteration is found to have taken place, 
at the same time, amongst many of the Jews resident in 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. To this, the interesting journals of the converted 
Jewish missionary, Mr. Wolf, who has visited Gibraltar, 
Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Damascus, 
bear ample testimony. We subjoin a communication respect- 


ing this gentleman’s proceedings, dated Damascus, Nov. 25, 
1823. 


“Mr. Wolf had arrived a fortnight before, and I found him 
lodged in the Capuchin Convent, quite close to where I have 
been. Being aware of the unpleasant state into which the 
Jews of Damascus had lately fallen with regard to the go- 
vernment of the country, [ entered the city with little hope 
of meeting with much encouragement for the objects we have 
in view. The high-priest, and many of the Jews, were in 
prison; the houses of others were shut up: some had fled the 
city; all were in anxiety—in confusion—in silence. However, 
I have the pleasure of communicating to you this gratifying 
intelligence, that although the heads, and elders, and hun- 
dreds of others, were invisible to the very last, yet I have had 
the happiness to witness three or four such days as our friends 
in Poland and elsewhere have enjoyed in the field of labour. 
Mr. Wolf and I walked in the Jew Quarter, talking with one 
and another of the Jews we met with, and we visited one of 
the synagogues on a Sabbath (or Saturday) morning. Next 
day and the days following, Jews were to be seen, old and 
young, from morning until evening, crowding the street ad- 
Joining the convents, desiring hooks for themselves, their fami- 
Lies, and schools. Many of them heard the words of eternal 
life read and preached to them ; and we continued to supply 
the real wants of this suffering people, until nearly all. our 
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Testaments, as well as Prophets and Psalms, &c. were ex- 
hausted.” 

For further information on these interesting subjects, we 
strongly recommend a reference to the pages of the Jewish 
Expositor, published monthly, and the Society's Reports, 
which appear annually. 

Mr. Hawtrey then proceeds to answer some leading objec- 
tions. 

“1, Some object that the time is not come. We answer, Every 
thing around us seems to shew that the time 7s come. Christians 
begin to feel for the Jews, and Jews begin to inquire into the truths 
of Christianity. Every sign which the Scriptures specify as being 
the harbingers of the approach of the times, is now in existence. 
Why, then, should you assert, and how can you know, that the time 
isnot come? 2, Others say, The Jews are under the judicial dis- 
pleasure of God, and it is presumptuous to interfere with them. We 
answer, Great and just indeed has been ‘“ his severity towards them 
that fell,” but this displeasure is only to last for a season. So fixed is 
the Divine purpose of restoring this dispersed nation ayain to his fa- 
vour, that it is declared, that though they, as ‘‘ touching the Gospel, 
are enemies for our sake, yet, as touching the election, they are still 
beloved for the fathers’ sake.”—Surely, then, we should gladly hail 
the least symptoms of the return of promised mercy to Israel: and 
when God, by his providence, shows that he no longer says of them, 
they are ‘joined to idols, let them alone,” it would ill become us, the 
monuments of his mercy, to indulge such a thought. It would be 
awful indeed, if those who have been willing instruments in inflicting 
the judgments of God, should not be equally willing in conveying his 
mercies. 3, Others object, that the blindness, and prejudices, and 
depravity of the Jews are so great, that no hope can be entertained of 
success. To this we simply reply, the deeper they are sunk in un- 
belief and sin, the more ought we to compassionate their condition, 
and that there is no obstacle in any of these things which the Gospel 
is not mighty through God, to remove. 4. Another objector says, 
The Jews are so deceitful, there is no reliance to be placed on them; 
and all who have professed Christianity, have turned out to be hypo- 
crites. In answer to this, we would not deny that deceit is an awful 
feature in the Jewish character. We firmly believe, however, that it 
has been greatly fostered and confirmed by the treatment which they 
have for ages received from Christians. This is only an additional 
reason why we should seek to raise them from that moral degradation 
into which we have assisted to sink them. That all who have pro- 
fessed Christianity have been proved to be hypocrites, is not true. 
It has already been mentioned, that six are at this time faithfully and 
affectionately labouring to promote the conversion of their brethren. 
Instances have not been wanting, moreover, in which they have made 
sacrifices for the Gospel’s sake, to which those who are ready to sus- 
pect them of hypocrisy, have never been called. If some have been 
deceivers, and others have endured but for a season, ought this to be 
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an objection to proceeding in our work? Where would our Chris- 
tianity have been, if, because Demas was unstable, Simon Magus was 
wicked, and Ananias and Sapphira were deceitful, the Apostles had 
ceased from their labours? (Summary Account, pp. 23—26.) 


There is a farther objection, namely, that though the Jews 
will finally be converted, this conversion is to be miraculously 
effected, and therefore all means are superfluous, and it is 
useless for Christians to put their hand to the work. A 
similar objection is often made, in the case of missions to the 
Heathen ; and we would invite attention to Mr. Hawtrey’s 
reply, as very suitable in both instances. 


‘“« Now, to this we answer, that if such persons could produce one 
clear unequivocal passage of Scripture, in which it is said, that the 
Jews are all to be converted by miracle, and without the use of means, 
we might allow there was some force in their objection. This, how- 
ever, cannot be done, because no such passage exists. We say, 
therefore, that such a supposition as this, is contrary to all the former 
dealings of God with this very people, and to his ordinary dealings 
with his Church in every age of the world. Allowing that there may 
be ground for the opinion, that some miraculous display of power will 
accompany the national conversion of the Jews, it forms no objection 
whatever against the use of ordinary means. There is reason to 
think, that numerous individual conversions from among that people, 
will precede and prepare the way for the general conversion of the 
nation, and we may add that even where miracles have been used, 
human means have not been dispensed with. God brought Israel out 
of Egypt with signs and wonders, but Moses and Aaron were used as 
instruments in the hand of the Almighty. Yea, when the Red Sea 
was to be divided, the rod of Moses was first to be stretched out. 
When the gospel was first preached among the Gentiles, it was ac- 
companied by miraculous signs, but they did not supersede the use of 
means for effecting the conversion of sinners. Sinners were not con- 
verted by the miracles only, but by the laborious preaching of the 
Apostles, accompanied by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost. In 
like manner, we have every reason to expect the conversion of the 
Jews will be brought about. We are quite sure, therefore, that we 
cannot be wrong, when we are using God’s appointed means, and 
looking for his promised blessing upon them. Even supposing the 
national conversion of Israel to be distant, we would still, like St. 
Paul, use all means, “if by any we might save some.” And we 
would earnestly exhort those who are making this objection a plea for 
inactivity in this holy undertaking, to examine well into its scriptural 
foundation, lest it should not be found to stand, when the blood of 
those who have perished for lack of that knowledge, which they might 
have helped to impart, shall be required at their hands.” (Summary 
Account, pp. 26—28.) 

Mr. Hawtrey then concludes, by setting forth our obliga- 
tions to assist in promoting the London Socicty’s objects: 
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alleging those pleas which address themselves, severally, to 
our gratitude, our justice, and our compassion ; setting forth 
the claims of the cause on members of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, and on real Christians of all descriptions ; and recom- 
mending it as one which should interest both our hopes and 
fears. The plea of justice is thus strongly urged. 

“ Have they not claims upon our justice? They have been a people 
in past ages much injured by the Christian world. They have been 
injured by unjust and cruel treatment in all the countries of Christen- 
dom: bonds, imprisonments, tortures, confiscation of property, ba- 
nishment, and death, have been their portion amongst us. Since 
actual persecution has ceased, scorn, contempt, and derision have 
still been continued. We have injured them by throwing stumbling 
blocks in the way of their conversion to Christianity. The gross su- 
perstition of some Christians, and the ungodly lives of others, have 
shown them Christianity through a distorted medium. We have 
used no Scriptural means to conciliate or to instruct them. We have 
never tried what the meekness and gentleness of Christ would do 
towards effecting these purposes. Have we nota debt of justice then 
to repay, and should we not arise to our duty?” (Summary Account, 
(p. 29.) 

We would also be permitted, in conclusion, to address a 
few remarks to certain classes of persons : not, like Mr. Haw- 
trey, taking up the general question, but grounding our 
observations upon the specific facts which are now before us ; 
namely, that an individual, holding a respectable station in 
life, has voluntarily come forward; that this individual has 
published a voluminous work, evidently composed with much 
labour, and professing to be an historical inquiry, but proving 
in fact to be a most unmeasured and bitter invective from 
beginning to end; that, however, so far from establishing 
the charges which it advances, the work is found on exami- 
nation to be a total failure, its intended mischief recoiling 
upon the writer in the threefold character, of fallacy as to its 
title, inadequacy as to its object, and disgrace as to himself. 
The three classes of persons, then, to whom, upon these 
grounds, we would severally offer a few remarks, are enemies, 
neutrals, and friends. 

First, we will address the enemies of the London Society, 
(for some inveterate ones it has;) and we would say, See, 
after all, how little you can do. This last attack is your 
Armada. We know not, indeed, whether it comes against 
us, like that from Spain, with the benediction of the Pope; 
but it comes, to your total disappointment, and utter ex- 
posure and confusion. Now that you have made this great 
attempt and failed, you learn that all your attempts must 
prove vain. Your grand effort is over, it has not succceded, 
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and the unsuccessful volume is returned upon your hands. It 
was the child, we know, of many exulting anticipations—but 
it has not done its work. It has served only to betray the 
temper and principles by which you are actuated, without 
answering its purpose. Then take it to yourselves again, It 
returns to you, fluttered and tarnished, with sLANDER stamped 
upon every page. This implement of mischief is now become 
unserviceable, and it will take you'two years of hard labour to 
get up another like it. And, meanwhile, rest assured, that 
if the London Society for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews goes on, ina scriptural spirit, and in the use of scriptural 
means, all that you can say, or devise, or do, will not suspend 
its progress ; or delay the time, the seT TIME, When upon 
mount Zion shall be deliverance, and the house of Jacob shall 
possess their possessions. 

But we scorn to take the advantage, which the indiscre- 
tion of an individual has put into our hands. We scorn 
to impute to any body or number of individuals the act of 
one, who stands committed in his own person, but cannot 
compromise his party. We know not how far we should be 
justified in making many accountable, for that which bears 
only asingle name : and we would therefore rather view its au- 
thor as standing alone, hostile to one party and deserted by the 
other, no terror to his opponents, only dreaded by his friends. 

In addressing the enemies of the London Society, we would 
not neglect those Jews who view it with hostility. Who can 
wonder, indeed, at any feelings of enmity which they display, 
when such means are employed to exasperate their minds, 
and to blind their understandings? But we would say to 
them, See who are the advocates of your cause. You feel 
displeasure at the Christians who labour for your conversion. 
But what think you of those Christians by whom their 
labours are opposed? Suspect a cause which has such 
advocates, and which requires such means for its support. 
You are confidently assured, that the London Society will 
never accomplish its objects. And some French mathemati- 
cians once made a calculation, and assured the Parisians, that 
the race-horse, which was coming from England to run against 
time, would never accomplish the given task.—It might be 
done in vacuo, but the resistance of the air would render it 
impossible. The race-horse arrived, and won the wager. 

We also address ourselves to those, who, in the question 
respecting the claims of the Jews’ Society, have hitherto 
contented themselves with standing neuter. Some, reasons 
there are, as perhaps they are all aware, for supporting the 
Institution ; but then they have heard of others for standing 
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apart from it. See, then, what these latter reasons turn out. 
to be. See what they amount to, when they are brought 
forward against the Society, and arrayed in al! their force. 
They prove, before the test of truth, to be actually less than 
nothing, and vanity. ‘The reasons, then, against the Society, 
disappear ; and only those which are for it remain. The in- 
ference is, that you are bound to continue neutral no longer, 
but to give the Institution the immediate benefit of your sup- 
port.—And not only this, the Society has a further claim upon 
you, it calls on you for arrears, Years since you would have 
given your name to the Society, had you not been grossly im- 
posed upon by false and calumnious statements. Make re- 
paration for this error. The good may even now be done, 
which was prevented, at an earlier period, by the error into 
which you were led. 

We address ourselves, lastly, to the Society’s friends. And 
to them we say, You are certainly entitled to all the advan- 
tages of an argument arising from this consideration, that in 
order to blacken your characters, it has been found necessary 
to falsify your proceedings. Forget not, then, the encourage- 
ments, arising from the nature of the weapons by which you 
are assailed. You learn hence what your cause is, seeing 
what is the cause of your opponents. In these circumstances, 
however, you should discover not only an assurance of the 
excellency of your design, but a stimulus to encreased exer- 
tion. It is for you to manifest, in a good cause, the zeal, the 
perseverance, and the activity, which others devote to un- 
worthy ends, or lavish upon unwarrantable and pernicious 
purposes. There are some, you will find, who will omit 
nothing, who will lose nothing, who will hesitate at nothing. 
Your sphere of action is more limited, being circumscribed 
by the boundaries of moral rectitude. Within that sphere, 
then, it becomes you to put forth all your energies. The 
cause of the Institution which you support, is so essentially 
the cause of the Bible and of vital Christianity, and so identi- 
fied with the best hopes and the best interests of mankind, 
that its advance is an advance towards the regeneration of the 
world, and its success, whenever it arrives, will be life from 
the dead. Be instructed, then, by the words of an enemy, 
and not only be instructed, but act upon them :—they are 
written at the beginning of his volume, and all that he has 
written besides, is a vain attempt to blot them out again : 
“rue UPMOST ruar we CAN DO TOWARDS THE CONVERSION 
OF THE JEWS TO CHRISTIANITY, 1s UNQUESTIONABLY 
AMONG THE MOST OBVIOUS OF THOSE DUTIES, WHICH WE OWE 
TO ALIENS FROM OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH.” 
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BONAPARTES RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. A19 


Arr. XXI.—1. 4d History of the Expedition to Russia, un- 
dertaken by the Emperor Napoleon, in the year 1812, 
By General Count Philip de Segur. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: 
Treuttel and Wurtz. 1825. 


2. The Last Days of the Emperor Napoleon. By Doctor F. 
Antommarchi, his Physician. In 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 416 
and 286. Colburn. 


Aw able living writer has compared the eloquence of Burke, 
to “the brilliant effulgence of a painted medium, which is 
caleulated rather for ornament, than use.’ Objects contem- 
plated through it were invested with hues and radiance not 
their own. ‘The splendour of colouring thrown upon them 
tempted the observer to regard them with an interest, which 
they had no claim, from intrinsic value, to exact. When 
therefore, the medium was withdrawn, and they were seen in 
their real lights and natural colours, surprise, not unmingled 
with disappointment, and perhaps disgust, often succeeded to 
the admiration previously excited. It appeared evident, that 
the sight had been occupied, and the imagination enchanted, 
by something, which, in its own garb might be met in the 
every day walks of life: and, that what appeared to be mag- 
nificent or beautiful, was due, perhaps, rather to distortion, 
than to grace and proportional fitness. A similar comparison 
may be applied to the man by whom the attention of Europe 
was so long, and so painfully occupied;—by whom dreary 
years of political or personal misery were protracted to na- 
tions or individuals ; and who, as the visible instrument of an 
inscrutable providence, rode on the whirlwind, and directed 
the storm of that overwhelming desolation, which a godless 
philosophy had alike provoked as a judgment from God, and 
produced as a necessary effect of natural causes. It would be 
the height of unreasonable scepticism to deny to Buonaparte 
the possession of those talents, which in times of public con- 
vulsion can scarcely fail of conducting their possessor either 
to the scaffold, or the throne. France at the period of his 
appearance above her horizon, and when he first attracted the 
regard of Europe, was passing from the utter frenzy of 
revolution, to that opposite extreme, in which the reins of 
power hung loosely around her, and were ready to be seized 
by any daring and successful military adventurer, who might 
urge her onward in the career of guilty war, with a despot’s 
goad, and yet regulate her speed with the acknowledged 
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vigour of a despot’s hand. While he flattered the love of war 
and conquest, for which this people have been remarkable in 
every period of their history, and gratified their love of 
splendour, by the erection of public monuments, by the indis- 
criminate plunder of works of art from the galleries of 
vanquished nations—by the repeated fétes of victory—and by 
the brilliancy of a court, which twenty years before they had 
affected to regard with unqualified contempt, he could not 
fail to become the idol of a multitude, whose unbounded and 
servile adulation was in turn the object of his own sole am- 
bition. His mode of making war appeared so novel, his 
succession of victories over nations whose moral disorganiza- 
tion undermined or nullified the military discipline and 
valour of their armies, was so rapid—the ease with which he 
overthrew, and moulded again to his own purposes the most 
ancient dynasties, was so imposing, and the magnificent 
apparatus of his armies, in which monarchs and the noblest 
princes of Europe aspired, or were compelled, to serve, was 
so unexampled, that the personal character of the individual, 
the texture of his mind, the meanness or grandeur of his 
sentiments, were either wholly overlooked, or regarded 
through a haze of glory, with which the theatrical attitude of 
the actor, and the heated imagination of the spectator, had 
united to enrobe him. But the hour of disenchantment was at 
hand. The very element which had been made to subserve 
his greatness, began to act in a contrary direction. It had 
become heated to a degree that threatened the most alarming 
consequences to his ill-assorted and ill-cemented power. 
All reflecting observers saw the danger. It did not even 
escape himself: but spoiled and blinded by a career of suecess 
almost uninterrupted and unexampled, he persisted in a vain 
endeavour to suppress and confine the element now possessed 
of an elasticity almost irresistible. Instead of wisely accom- 
modating himself to circumstances, and opening a way of 
partial escape, or devising means of condensation, he heaped 
more fuel upon the flame, laid his hand upon the safety valve, 
with a desperate obstinacy, and held it there, until the inevi- 
table explosion at length took place, scattered the fragments 
of his empire to the four winds of heaven, and carried him- 
self, the author of the mischief, to banishment and a lowly 
grave in the far Atlantic. 
*“* Exitus ergo quisest? O, gloria! vincitur idem 


Nempe, et in exilium preeceps fugit.” 
PS” PS 8 


* 


Has toties optata exegit gloria peenas. 
When Europe recovered from her astonishment, and looked: 
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upon Buonaparte as the mist of delusion passed away from 
his character, and was succeeded by the sober hues of truth, 
the “ glamour might,” that had magnified every thing con- 
nected with him, so immensely beyond its due proportions, 
lost all influence: and the wizard himself, his wand broken, 
his book lost, and his magic garment plucked from him, 
appeared to be not only encompassed with the common in- 
firmities of our nature, but under the strong and incessant 
influence of passions and feelings, that put in an effectual bar 
to his claim of superiority over his fellows in stature of mind, 
or grandeur of moral impulse. He is already placed before 
the bar of history. The trial has begun; much evidence 
against him has been collected; and when it is completed, 
the jury will give in a verdict without even retiring to consult ; 
and the sentence may be easily anticipated. 

If ever man were fairly tried by the judgment of his con- 
temporaries, under the most favourable ciscumstances, that 
man was Buonaparte. While he floated down the unruffled 
tide of prosperity, with the most imposing splendour, it was 
not wonderful, that every mouth should be loud in his praise, 
and every knee bent before him in the blindness of homage. 
He lived amidst a cloud of incense, the offering of adulation, 
which served not less to make him seem fragrant to the na- 
tions around, than to intoxicate himself with its incessant 
fume and vapour. He also stooped to become his own arch 
panegyrist : and either with his own pen, his own dictation, 
or the writings of others, at his immediate suggestion, he 
deluged the nations, as they lay prostrate before him, with 
exaggerated and monstrous statements of power, magna- 
nimity, generosity, and resources, exceeding the bounds of 
ali credulity, that only excepted, which is inveterately wilful. 
Even after he became far removed from the scene of his for- 
mer exploits, and from that course of events, of which he 
seemed almost the sole human agent—after this second 
Hannibal had appropriated to himself the sarcasm of the 
satirist, by the consequences of his wild ambition,, 

I, demens, et seevas curre per Alpes 

Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias. 

the press groaned and teemed with the labours of his apolo- 
gists, whether English or French, who eagerly gathered up 
and retailed such extracts of his conversation as appeared 
most likely to preserve the influence which he panted to ob- 
tain, not over the affections of his adopted countrymen; but 
over the blind admiration of those who had accompanied his 
former triumph, and “ applauded him to the very echo which 
did applaud again.” Nay, after he had exemplified the re- 
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mark of the same indignant judge of the vanity of human 
wishes, 

Mors sola fatetur 

Quantula sint hominum crepuscula— 


he left a legacy of records, in the hands of devoted executors, 
who might publish them, with their own voluminous com- 
ments, to exhibit the extent of his benefits towards mankind, 
and the enormity of ingratitude by which they had been re- 
paid. Whether the bequest has been wholly expended, or 
whether this equivocal liberality has satiated those for whom 
it was designed, we know not: but at length after having 
his memoirs and opinions pressed upon us, usque ad nauseam, 
from every quarter, we have a little time to breathe, and 
take our rest from the excitement. In this respect, at least, 
Buonaparte has been faithful to his own reputation: but the 
world is beginning to be impressed with the truth of the 
case, and duly to estimate the “major fame sitis, quam 
virtutis.” 

Though almost last, yet certainly not least among the friends 
of the late Emperor, is General Count Philip de Segur. He is 
decidedly an eulogistof Buonaparte; but his admiration is more 
chastened, and under the influence of a sounder judgment— 
perhaps of a sounder principle, than that of others, and thus 
prevents him from falling into the same excess of adulation. 
We have not had an opportunity of reading his own personal 
memoir: and cannot therefore judge, how far he may be de- 
pended upon for an accurate statementof facts, in the volumes 
before us. There is a vanity, amounting almost to simplicity, 
which makes a Frenchman detail the minutest incidents of 
his life, as matters of immense importance to the world ; and 
publish the particulars of conduct, which other men would 
conceal, as though they were necessary links in the history 
of the species, without which the chain of its harmonies 
would be imperfect. This exuberance of vanity often leads 
the self-complacent autobiographer to enlargeand exaggerate, 
rather than to compress and understate the incidents upon 
which he delights to dwell: and we may easily judge, from 
reading them, how far he may be safely accompanied in the 
narrative of occurrences, in which he acted only a subordi- 
nate part. In the absence, however, of such presumptive 
evidence of candour, as might be afforded by the volume 
which we have not yet perused, those now before us bear the 
stamp and impress of a somewhat vigorous mind and feeling- 
They seem to have come from the pen, and perhaps from the 
heart of a man, whose principles were of a higher order than 
the generality of writers who have trodden the same ground ; 
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and therefore they possess a value more particularly their 
own—a grace of sincerity, not usually found among a class 
of men, whose perverted sensibilities are often contrasted with 
their unrelenting cruelty of warfare, in a manner which 
would be truly ludicrous, were it not truly awful. 

In one respect we regard the present work as a valuable 
addition to the stores of information collected upon the mo- 
mentous struggle of which it treats. Count Segur represents 
Buonaparte throughout the whole Russian Campaign, as 
labouring under aconsiderable degree of bodily indisposition, 
which repressed the energies of his mind, and gave his ene- 
mies the advantage of the indecision, delay, and imperfect 
procedure, resulting from it; especially at the battle of 
Borodino. The rashness of that illstarred expedition, in 
the course of which the field of the Moskwa was fought, 
would probably, as the Count imagines, have been crowned 
with success, “‘ if the premature weakening of the emperor’s 
health had left his physical constitution all the vigour of his 
mind.” (P.5.) We shall have occasion to take a somewhat 
closer view of this subject, which throws considerable light 
upon the character of Buonaparte ; and makes us regard him 
amidst all his triumphs, with feeling akin to those of Cassius 


‘“* He had a fever when he was in Spain 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake; ’tis true, this god did shake : 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose its lustre: I did hear him groan : 
Aye, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas! it cried, Give me some drink, Titinius 
Like a sick girl.” 


The history begins with a rapid, and enlarged and some- 
what statesmanlike view of the political condition of Europe 
at the opening of 1812; the wild and visionary attempts 
of Buonaparte to enforce the Milan decrees for the con- 
tinental outlawry of Great Britain; and his rage against 
Alexander, for refusing to lend himself to the promotion 
of a plan, which would have endangered, not only the 
prosperity of Russia, but the stability of his own dominion. 
The Russian monarch had witnessed a striking example in 
the history of his predecessor, that the interval between the 
throne and the grave in a land of despotism like his own, is 
often both brief and sure. He was disposed to profit by that 
experience : and regarded it a more safe, as well as a more 
honourable alternative to measure strength with Buonaparte 
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jn the field, than to crouch before him in negotiation, 
Alexander did not, however, rashly enter upon the gigan- 
tic contest, which was to decide between the pretensions 
. of France to universal Empire, and the necessary limits 
to his power demanded by the repose of Europe. He did not 
He imitate the unadvised conduct of Prussia, when she “ snatched 
4 the sword, but left the shield.” His preparation was long 
Ka and zealously made; until it was judged commensurate with 
Hy the strife before him; at least, until it awakened the jea- 
1) lousy of his mighty enemy, and hurried him from the splendid 
| boudoirs and drawing rooms of the Thuilleries, to the desert 
plains of the Niemen. We cannot refrain from extracting a 
remark of the author upon the principle in which this inva- 
sion of Russia originated ; and its comparison with another 
expedition very disastrous to France, in a remote period of 
her history. 

‘“‘ Indeed, the expedition of Napoleon into Russia bears a mournful 
resemblance to that of St. Louis into Egypt and Africa. These inva- 
sions, the one undertaken for the interest of heaven, the other for the 
interests of the earth, terminated in a similar manner; and these two 
great examples admonish the world, that the vast and profound cal- 
culations of this age of intelligence may be followed by the same re- 
sults as the irregular impulses of religious frenzy im the ages of igno- 
rance and superstition.” (P. 66.) 

A number of thoughts of the same kind occur, throughout the 
oe work, proving that Count Segur has not acted his part upon 


, the eventful drama of a political and military life, without pro- 
fiting by the striking scenery with which he must hove becn 
q conversant, and storing his mind with subjects of thought, 


often seasonably occurring to it, and communicated to his 
q readers with much felicity of introduction. ; | 
q Phe annals of modern warfare offer nothing comparable to 
the overwhelming mass of force, with which the invasion of 
Russia was commenced; and which, irrespective of him who 


4 giveth not always the race to the swift, nor the battle to the 
4 strong, seemed irresistible. The very description of the 
i armament, as Count Segur has given it, while it excites our 
‘ astonishment, associates that astonishment with sadness of 
4) heart, that so many myriads should be placed under the ab- 


et solute will of one man; and march as gaily to combat the 
swords of enemies, the miseries of famine, and the artillery 
of heaven, as though they went to take their part in a proces- 
sion, or in the feast by which it might be terminated. 

‘Every thing was now ready. From the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver, and the Calabrian sea, to the Vistula, were assembled 617,000 
men, of whom 490,000 were present; one siege and six bridge equl- 
pages, thousands of provision waggons, innumerable herds of oxen, 
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1372 pieces of cannon, and thousands of artillery and hospital wag- 
gons, had been directed, assembled, and stationed at a short distance 
from the Russian frontier river. ‘The greatest part of the provision 
wagzons were alone behind. ‘Sixty thousand Austrians, Prussians, 
and Spaniards were preparing to shed their blood for the conqueror 
of Wagram, of Jena, and of Madrid; for the man who had four times 
beaten down the power of Austria, who had humbled Prussia, and 
overwhelmed Spain. And yet all were faithful to him. When it is 
considered that one third of the army of Napoleon was either foreign 
tohim or hostile, one hardly knows at which most to be astonished, 
the audacity of one party, or the resignation of the other. It was in 
this manner that Rome made her conquests contribute to her future 
means for conquering.” (P. 108.) 

The French army found itself amidst the dry and desert 
sands, and gloomy forests, through which the Niemen rolls 
its waters ; and immediately prepared to cross it with all 
the pomp, and circumstance of war; and in a manner to 
which their return, five months afterwards, must have 


formed a dreadful contrast. Count Segur shall describe it in 
his own words. 

“Three hundred yards from the river, on the most elevated emi- 
nence, the tent of the emperor was visible. Around it the hills, their 
slopes, and the subjacent vallies were covered with men and horses. 
As soon as the earth exhibited to the sun those moving masses, 
clothed with sparkling arms, the signal was given, and instantly the 
multitude began to defile off in three columns towards the three 
bridges. They were observed to take a winding direction, as they 
descended the narrow plain which separated them from the Niemen 
to approach it, to reach the three passages, to compress and prolong 
their columns in order to reverse them, and at last reach that foreign 
soil which they were about to devastate, and which they were soon 
destined to cover with their own enormous wrecks. 

‘¢ So great was their ardour, that two divisions of the advanced guard, 
in disputing for the honour of being the first to pass, were near com- 
ing to blows; and some exertions were necessary to restore order. 
Napoleon hastened to plant his foot on the Russian territory. He 
took this first step toward his ruin without hesitation. At first he sta- 
tioned himself near the bridge, encouraging the soldiers with his looks. 
The latter all saluted him with their accustomed acclamations. They 
appeared indeed more animated than he; whether it was that he felt 
oppressed by the weight of so great an aggression, or that his enfeebled 
frame could not support the excessive heat; or that he was already 
intimidated by finding nothing to conquer. At length his natural 
impatience returned. He suddenly dashed into the country; and 
penetrated the forest which girt the lines of the river, He set spurs 
to his horse; he appeared on fire to come in contact with the enemy 
alone. He rode more than a league in the same direction, surrounded 
throughout by the same solitude; upon which he found it necessary 
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to return to the vicinity of the bridges, whence he redescended the 
river with his guard towards Kowno. 

‘“‘ That very day a particular calamity was added to the general dis- 
aster, (a violent tempest in which 10,000 horses and many men had 
perished, and much equipage had been destroyed.) At Kowno, 
Napoleon was exasperated against the Vilia, the bridges over which 
the Cossacks had broken down, and which opposed the passage of 
Oudinot. He affected to despise it, like every thing else that opposed 
him ; and ordered a squadron of the Polish guards to swim the river. 
These picked men obeyed the orders without hesitation. At first the 
proceeded in good order, and when out of their depth redoubled their 
exertions. They soon reached the middle of the river by swimming: 
but there the rapidity of the current broke their order. Their horses 
there became frightened, quitted their ranks, and were carried away b 
the violence of the waves. They no longer swam, but floated about in 
scattered groups. Their riders struggled in vain. At length their 
strength gave way, and they resigned themselves to their fate. Their 
destruction was certain; but it was for their country. It was in her 
presence, and for the sake of their deliverers that they devoted them- 
selves; and even when on the point of being engulphed for ever, they 
suspended their unavailing struggles, turned their faces toward Napo- 
leon, and exclaimed, Vive L’Empereur. Three of them were espe- 
cially remarked, who with their heads above the billows repeated this 
cry, and perished instantly. The army was struck with mingled hor- 
ror and admiration.” (Pp. 125, 126—128, 129.) 


It is impossible not to be struck with the reckless impro- 
vidence of Buonaparte in his advance from the Niemen. In 
the blind fury of his eagerness to meet and conquer the ene- 
mies, who wisely retreated before him, and lured him on to 
ruin, he utterly neglected all means of regular supply, and 
compelled his soldiers to resort for subsistence to the plunder 


of those very countries which they came professedly to libe- 
rate and to befriend. 


“In Prussia the Emperor had only caused the army to supply itself 
with twenty days provisions. This he thought sufficient to gain Wilna 
by a battle. Victory was to have done the rest; but victory was 
postponed by the flight of the enemy. The Emperor might have 
waited for his convoys; but by surprising the Russians he had dis- 
persed them. He did not wish to forego his grasp, and lose his ad- 
vantage. He therefore pushed forward on their track 400,000 men, 
with twenty days provisions, into a country which was incapable of 


feeding the 20,000 Swedes of Charles XII.” (P. 147.) 


The more warlike events of this terrible campaign are so fa- 
miliar to all that we rather prefer extracting traits of Buona- 
parte’s personal history and character, at this period, when 
the fortunes and destinies of Europe seemed to be suspended 
upon his own. We have heard of the jealousy, if not the 
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envy, with which he regarded the successes of others; and 
the faint praise, or querulous accents of ill-concealed cha- 
grin, with which he contemplated the proofs of that military 
skill and talent in his generals, which was an essential element 
in his own success. Davoust, who from the unvarying tes- 
timony of Count Segur, was amongst the most gifted of his 
captains, had been led into a dispute with Berthier, over whom 
he seems to have had the advantage: but his triumph was 
shortlived ; and ali the efforts he had made at Dantzic, where 
he was stationed, served only to rivet and confirm his mas- 
ter’s dislike and distrust. 


‘While Davoust was probably enjoying the dangerous pleasure of 
having humbled a rival, the Emperor proceeded to Dantzic; and 
Berthier, stung by resentment, followed in his train. From that time 
the zeal, the glory of Davoust, the exertions he had made for this new 
expedition, all that ought to have availed him were regarded unfa- 
vourably. The Emperor had written to him, ‘that the war was about 
to be carried into a barren territory, where the enemy would destroy 
every thing, and that it was requisite to prepare for such a state of 
things, by providing for himself.” Davoust replied by an enumeration 
of his preparations.—‘ He had 70,000 men, who were completely or- 
ganized; they carried with them twenty-five days provisions. Each 
company comprised swimmers, masons, bakers, tailors, shoemakers, 
gunsmiths, in short, workman of every class. They carried every thing 
they required with them; his army was like a colony; handmills fol- 
lowed. He had anticipated every want; all means of supplying them 
were ready.’ Such great exertions ought to have pleased: they were 
misrepresented. Insidious observations were overheard by the Em- 
peror. ‘This Marshal,’ it was said, ‘ wishes to have it thought that 
he has foreseen, arranged, and executed every thing. Is the Em- 
peror then, no more than a spectator of this expedition ? Will the glory 
of it devolve on Davoust’?—* In fact,’ exclaimed the Emperor, ‘one 
would think it was he that commanded the expedition.’ (P. 103, 104.) 


There is a littleness of mind in this conduct, of which 
many other proofs appear in the work before us; and which 
seems to have been intervoven in the constitution of Buona- 
parte. The very qualities that must in his own judgment 
have formed the stability of a throne founded in despotism, 
and cemented by war, served to alienate him from their 
possessor. Personal feelings, and even those most willingly 
concealed by men in every walk of life, always assumed an 
empire over his heart, and ruled him witha tyranny more 
absolute than his own dominion over the liberties of 
Europe. The worst and meanest passions of the man, tri- 
umphed continually over the policy and wisdom of the sove- 
reign. Other mighty monarchs have established a claim to 
the admiration of mankind, by denying, or at least by 
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concealing their own individuality ; and endeavouring to act 
as though they had no personal existence, no private impulses 
of conduct. Not so Bonaparte. His own passions were the 
law of his conduct; and they shewed unequivocally, during 
the greatest splendour of his power, that he could not possibly 
sustain his claim of fitness for the elevation he had usurped. 
They made him exhibit a specimen of moral weakness, too 
manifest to escape observation, even through the glittering 
veil of his magnificence ; and for which all the physical power 
of his legions, and all the vast array of subject monarchies 
could never compensate. 

It may be well to turn backwards, while the subject of 
Bonaparte’s character is under consideration, and let our 
readers know by what unworthy means this sovereign, with 
energies and resources almost exhaustless at his command, 
was contented to provide himself with means of supporting 
the heavy expenses of the Russian Campaign. The Duke of 
Gaeta was remonstrating with him upon the impolicy of the 
meditated war; and the enormous burden it would bring 
upon France. 

‘This minister was listened to; the Emperor surveyed him with a 
smiling air, accompanied with one of his familiar caresses. He ima- 
gined that he had secured conviction, but Napoleon said to him,—‘ So 
you think that I shall not be able to find a paymaster to discharge the 
expenses of the war?’ The Duke endeavoured to learn upon whom 
the burden was to fall, when the Emperor, by a single word, reveal- 
ing all the sublimity of his designs, closed the lips of his astonished 
minister, He estimated, however, but too accurately, all the difficul- 
ties of his enterprise. It was that, perhaps, which drew upon him the 
reproach of having availed himself of a method, which he had re- 
jected in the Austrian war, and of which the celebrated Pitt had given 
an example in 1793. Towards the end of 1811, the prefect of police 
at Paris learnt, it was said, that a printer was secretly counterteiting 
Russian bank bills ; he ordered him to be arrested ; the latter resisted ; 
but in the result his house was broken into, and himself taken before 
the magistrate, whom he astonished by his assurance, and still more 
by his appeal to the minister of police. This printer was instantly 
released; it has even been added, that he continued his counterfeit- 
ing employment: and that from the moment of our first advance into 
Lithuania, we propagated the report that we had gained possession 
at Wilna of several millions of Russian bank bills, in the military chests 
of the hostile army. Whatever may have been the origin of this fic- 
titious mons | Napoleon contemplated it with extreme repugnance ; 
it is even unknown whether he resolved on making any use of it; at 


least it is certain that during the period of our retreat, and when we 


abandoned Wilna, the greater part of these bills were found there un- 
touched, and burnt by his orders.” (P. 55.) 


Whether this means of providing funds was so glaringly 
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dishonourabte, that Bonaparte was afterwards ashamed to 
use them, and that most of the bills thus forged were really 
burned at Wilna, we know not. But if there be truth in the 
narrative of Count Segur, the purpose was evident; and not 
less so, the character of that mind, which, aiming at immor- 
tality of fame, could imagine it was to be gained by such means. 


The details of the tremendous battle of the Moskwa, which, 
however indecisive in its own character, sufficed to open the 
gates of Moscow to Bonaparte, are given with much clear- 
ness and precision; but the narrative is of a character that 
makes us turn aside with shuddering, and long for those 
promised days, when myriads of men shall no longer be sacri- 
ficed, that warriors may win themselves aname. We gladly 
omit them; and shall confine ourselves to some extracts, in 
proof of that bodily infirmity which was productive, accord- 
ing to Count Segur, of the indecision of Bonaparte, and 
which, as he thinks, saved the army of Russia, after its 
gigantic conflict and enormous loss. 


“The marches which he had just made, the fatigues of the preced- 
ing days and nights, so many cares, and his intense and anxious 
expectations, had worn him out ; the coldness of the atmosphere had 
strack to him; an irritating fever, a dry cough, and an excessive 
thirst consumed him. During the remainder of the night before the 
battle, he made vain attempts to quench the burning thirst which con- 
sumed him. This fresh disorder was complicated with an old complaint, 
with which he had been struggling since the day before.” (P. 330,) 


5 


In this state of weakness, the day of Borodino dawned; and 
that sun arose, which, with prediction less accurate than 
usual, he pointed out to his officers as the Sun of Austerlitz. 
During the heat of the battle, the French army was so se- 
verely treated by the Russians, that message upon message 
was sent by the Marshals to ask the aid of the guard, which 
was refused with a pertinacity the most inexplicable. 


‘“‘ To such as pressed him, his answer was, ‘ that he wished to have 
better view; that his battle was not yet begun; that they must learn 
to wait; that time entered into every thing; that it was the element 
of which all things are composed; that nothing was yet sufficiently 
clear.’ He then inquired the hour, and added, ‘ that the hour of his 
battle was not yet come; that it would begin in two hours.’ But it 
never began: the whole of that day he was sitting down, or walkin 
about leisurely, in front, and a littie to the left of the redoubt, which 
had been won on the Sth, on the borders of a ravine, at a great dis- 
tance from the battle, of which he could scarcely see any thing after 
it got beyond the heights; not at all uneasy when he saw it return 
nearer to him, nor impatient with his own troops, or theenemy. He 
‘merely made some gestures of melancholy resignation, on every geca- 
sion, when they came to inform him of the loss of his best generals. 
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He rose several times to take a few turns, but immediately sat down 
again. Every one around him looked at him with astonishment, 
Hitherto, during these great shocks, he had displayed an active cool- 
ness; but here it was a dead calm, a mild and sluggish inactivity, 
Some fancied they traced in it that dejection which is generally the 
follower of violent sensations: others, that he had already be- 
come indifferent to every thing, even to the emotion of battles. Several 
remarked that the calm constancy and sangfroid which great men 
display on these great occasions, turnin the course of time, to phlegm 
and heaviness, when age has worn out their springs. Those who 
were most devoted to him, accounted for his immobility by the neces- 
sity of not changing his place too much, when he was commanding 
over such an extent, in order that the bearers of intelligence might 
know where to find him. Finally there were others who, on much 
better grounds, explained the whole by the shock which his health 
had sustained, and his violent indisposition. 

* Inthis manner, about mid-day, the whole of the French right 
wing, Ney, Davoust, and Murat, after annihilating Bagration and the 
half of the Russian line, presented itself on the half opened flank of 
the remainder of the hostile army, of which they could see the whole 
interior, the reserves, the abandoned rears, and even the commence- 
ment ofthe retreat. But as they felt themselves too weak to throw 
themselves into that gap, behind a line still formidable, they called 
aloud for the guard ! ‘ The young guard! only let it follow them at a dis- 
tance! Let it show itself and take their place upon the heights! They 
themselves will then be sufficient to finish!’ General Belliard was sent 
by them tothe emperor. He declared, ‘ that from their position, the 
eye could penetrate without impediment as far as the road to Mojaisk, 
in the rear of the Russian army, that they could see there a confused 
crowd of flying and wounded soldiers, and carriages retreating ; that it 
was true there was still a ravine and a thin copse between them, but that 
the Russian generals were so confounded, that they had no thought of 
turning these to any advantage ; that in short, only a single effort was 
required to arrive in the middle of that disorder, to seal the enemy's 
discomfiture, and terminate the war. 

‘« All was vain. Belliard in consternation returned to the king of 
Naples, and informed him of the impossibility of moving the Emperor. 
He said he had found him still on the same place, with a suffering and 
dejected air, his features sunk, and a dull look, giving his orders 
languishingly, in the midst of those dreadful warlike noises, to which 
he seemed completely a stranger. Murat recollected having seen the 
emperor the day before, as he was riding along observing that part of 
the enemy’s line, halt several times, dismount, and with his head 
resting upon the cannon, remain there some time in the attitude of 
sutfermg. He knew what a restless night he had passed, and that a 
violent and incessant cough cuf short his breathing. The king guessed 
that fatigue and the first attacks of the equinox had shaken his weak- 
ened frame, and that, in short, at thatcritical moment, the action of his 
genius was in a manner chained down by his body, which had sunk 
under the triple load of fatigue, of fever, and of a malady which, pro- 
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bably more than any other prostrates the moral and physical strength 
of its victims.” (Pp, 358—343.) 

Vainly had Buonaparte looked for repose and plenty within 
the walls of Moscow. The circumstances of his utter dis- 
appointment are well known: but our author has, above any 
other whom we have read, graphically and vividly described 
the dreadful conflagration, which served as the funeral pile 
to the hopes of Buonaparte. The indiscriminate plunder that 
ensued when the flames were partially extinguished, com- 
pleted the disorganization of the army ; and made it unfit for 
purposes of conquest, or even of defence. ‘ As the soldiers, 
many of them being embarrassed with the fruits of their 
pillage, became less active and thoughtless, in danger, they 
began to calculate; and in order to save their booty, they did 
what they would have disdained doing to save themselves.”’ 

The hour of retribution was now arrived: and from the 
opening to the close of the second volume, the attention of the 
reader is chained to aseries of horrors perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of war, fertile as it is in records of misery. The very 
enemies of the French, astonished at their vain security as the 
winter approached, pitied them, and urged them to fly. The 
language of some of the Cossack chiefs was remarkable for 
an untutored wisdom, which it had been well that Buonaparte 
should have comprehended, before he learned it in the terrible 
school of his march from Moscow to the Berezina. 

“ The language of some of the Cossack chiefs was also remarkable, 
They asked our officers, ‘if they had not, in their own country, corn 
enough, alr enough, graves enough—in short, room enough to live 
and die? Why then did they come so far from home to throw awa 
their lives and to fatten a foreign soil with their blood?’ They added, 
that ‘ this was a robbery of their native land, which, while living, it 
is our duty to cultivate, to defend and to embellish ; and to which 
after our death we owe our bodies, which we received from it, which 
it had ted, and which in their turn ought to feed it.” (Vol. LL. p. 77.) 

On the the sixth of November, that winter which was to 
consummate the destruction of the French, and make of 
them a dreadful example of divine retribution, overtook them 
on their retreat at Viazma. There even-handed justice re- 
turned to their lips the poisoned chalice of their own lawless 
violence, and made them drain it to the very dregs. We 
will neither occupy the time, nor harrow the feelings of our 
readers by dwelling upon descriptions over which humanity 
trembled with horror at the time, and which cannot even 
now be forgotten. There are several varieties in this ver- 
sion of the dreadful story; but they are all intimately con- 
nected with the general sameness of this howling wilderness 
of misery and woe. The utter extinction of all generous and 
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noble feeling, in one absorbing selfishness, was here, as else- 
where, a consequence of their unexampled suffering. Mo- 
derate affliction seems.to open the sluices of pity in the heart; 
but an overwhelming calamity like that of the French armies 
amidst the snows of Russia, extinguishes too frequently every 
liberal feeling, and makes men reckless of every suffering 
except their own. Instances of a contrary character how- 
ever occur; and serve to call forth the expression of senti- 
timents which do credit to Count Segur, as a man of feeling, 
and an accurate observer into the springs and impulses of 
conduct. A rout of the French had followed an attack of 
Platoff and his Cossacks. Every soldier was flying from his 
post, when the 4th regiment assumed suddenly a more worthy 
attitude, and resisted the enemy with success. 


“A reproach from their colonel had effected this change. These 
private soldiers devoted themselves, that they might not be wanting 
to their own characters, from that instinct which requires courage in 
a man, as wellas from habit and the love of glory. A splendid word 
for so obscure a situation! For, what is the glory of a common 
soldier, who perishes unseen, who is neither praised, censured, nor 
regretted, but by his own division of a company! ‘The circle of each, 
however, is suflicient for him: a small society embraces the same 
passions as a large one. ‘The proportions of the bodies differ; but 
they are composed of the same elements; it is the same life that ani- 
mates them, and the looks of a platoon stimulate a soldier, just as 
those of an army inflame a general.” (P. 173.) 


An instance of more softened generosity may be added, 
serving to throw a ray of mild and momentary brightness 
over the horrors and darkness of the passage of the Beresina. 


‘“* While the young Lauriston had thrown himself into the river, in 
order to execute the orders of his sovereign more promptly, a little 
boat, carrying a mother and her two children, was overset and got 
under the ice; an artilleryman who was struggling like the others 
on the bridge to open a passage for himself, saw the accident; all at 
once, forgetting himself, he threw himself into the river, and by dint 
of effort succeeded in saving one of the three victims. It was the 
youngest of the two children; the poor little thing kept calling for its 
mother with cries of despair, and the brave artilleryman was heard 
telling it ‘not to cry; that he had not preserved it from the water 
merely to desert it on the bank; that it should want for nothing; that 
he would be its father, and its family.’ (Pp. 315, 316.) 


Humanity and prudence were unquestionably the most 
prominent virtues of Kutusoff. He had successfully imitated 
the delay of Fabius, and followed the retreating French with- 
out attacking them; merely observing the havoc made by 
Winter in their miserable ranks, and withholding his men from 
needless conflict against their foes, “while famine and the 
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ague ate them up.” It is however diflicult to acquit the 
Russian general of having carried his plan to an excess which 
prevented the entire destruction of his enemies. But the 
eause of injured humanity was so awfully avenged, that it 
is impossible to regret the escape of the survivors. 

To say, that the work now before us exhibits no inflated, 
sentiments, no perverted feelings, no false philosophy, would 
be to deny that it was written by a general of the French 
armies. It bears in this respect, every mark of being 
genuine: but we will do Count Segur the Justice to say, that 
much less of these characteristic faults is visible, than 
in any other work of the kind which we have yet seen. 
Many instances of an approximation to just principles 
might be pointed out. An air of moderation prevades the 
book ; and expressions of a candid and liberal nature are 
scattered throughout, which serve to raise its author in our 
esteem, above the great majority of the authors of his country. 
It seems impossible to acquit him of some exaggeration. In 
his desire to exhibit the enormous losses of the grand army, 
he subjects them to a series of slaughters, famines, and all 
the other apparatus of death, which would have exterminated 
his fellow soldiers again and again: and of which the reality 
needed not the aid of still darker hues from the imagina- 
tion of the writer. ‘The style is meant to be weighty and sen- 
tentious—not always without success: but there is a radical 
defect in the vehicle by which the author’s thoughts are con- 
veyed, necessarily extending to the translation, with all the 
additional objections which versions never fail to accumulate. 
The tongue itself admits not the bold abruptness of ‘Tacitus; 
nor is fitted to exhibit the energy and simplicity of real woe. 
French is the language of sentimental declamation ; it cannot 
display the depth of pathos, with which such scenes should 
be narrated: and whenever the attempt is made, there is 
obviously “ only a step, and that a short one, between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. ’ 

Bonaparte will not have lived in vain, nor will the careases 
of his warriors have idly fallen in uncounted thousandsamidst 
the solitudes of the Russian wilderness, if the example of their 
aggressions and fate should warn future ‘monarchs from sinning 
atter the similitude of their transgression. Neither will the 
gigantic woe of the catastrophe be useless in another view, if 
it lead more humble observers, who look out upon passing 
events from the private walks of life, not to be dazzled with 
the fame of a warrior, or the success of a monarch, but 
to remark his character in the eye of God: to be assured that 
the carecr of guilt, though apparently splendid, will terminate 
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in sorrow: and that only the triumphs of principle and vir- 
tue can be perpetual. ‘The prosperity of the wicked was a 
stumbling block in the way of the man after God’s own heart, 
while he looked through the dark and distorted medium of 
his own prejudices. His erring judgment was fully rectified, 
only when he sought counsel at the fountain of unerring and 
eternal truth. ‘ When I thought to know this, it was too 
painful for me: until I went into the sanctuary of God; then 
understood I their end. Surely thou dost set them in slippery 
places : thou castest them down into destruction. How are 
they brought into desolation, as ina moment ! they are utterly 
consumed with terrors. As adream when he awaketh ; so, 
O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image.” 


The second work named at the head of this article was in- 
tended to have been made the subject of a separate notice: 
but upon examination, it appeared scarcely to deserve that 
distinction. There are cases in literature, in which the fair and 
free exercise of a Reviewer’s functions would be entirely mis- 
placed. Some works, the productions of exalted genius, are 
constructed in such perfect disregard of established rules, as 
to set criticism at defiance, while they yet command our re- 
spect. Others present so entire a vacuity of talent, and so 
extreme a degree of dulness, as to leave the critic no chance 
of rising above his subject, and consequently ex nihilo nihil 


fit. A third class, that of works manufactured simply with 


aview to the market of the day, are, perhaps, even less 
within scope than either of the others: They do not come 
within the statute “for such cases made and provided; 
and all that a journalist can do, is to give a kind of measure- 
ment and estimate of how much fact and reality has been 
thrown in, by way of giving the volume some kind of 
currency. 

In the present case, the author might, perhaps, have suc 
ceeded tolerably well in giving us a second course of the 
sayings and doings of the redoubtable Barry O’ Meara. Merely 
a repetition, it is true, this would have been, for a diary of 
one year’s fretfulness and indisposition, cannot differ much 
from the diary of the next. The Doctor, however, had not 
quite half the quantity of materials required to fill out two 
goodly octavos, and it therefore became necessary to look out 
for means of expansion. Accordingly we find that out of the 
700 pages, of which the whole work is composed, we start 
with fifty-six of a useless and uninteresting detail of the 
wondrous difficulties that were interposed to prevent his de- 
parture from Europe. By his own aceount, it would seem 
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that the Sovereigns of Europe reasoned thus :—To preserve 
the peace of Europe, Buonaparte must be kept at St. Helena ; 
but to keep Buonaparte at St. Helena, Doctor Antommarchi 
must be detained in Europe. 

Having, at last, got to the Island, we soon find the con- 
versation, in itself sufficiently insignificant, eked out with old 
stories of “the Army of Italy.” A two hundred and fiftieth 
edition of the Battle of Marengo, occupies eleven pages in one 
place, (161—172.) Then the “ Italian Campaigns,” twelve 
more, (p. 302—313.) Then we are told of one Guebart, who 
“conducted a negociation with all the art of a diplomatist, as 
will be seen by the following Report,’ —which is forthwith given 
to the extent of only etghteen pages, (V. II. p. 4—22.) In the 
next place we have a heap of wills, codicils, &c. being thirty 
seven pages. Andafterall, we have sundry old documents, 
Reports, Instructions, &c. formed into an Appendix, the leaves 
of which, we apprehend, have never been cut by a single rea- 
der. These fill about twenty four more pages, thirty having 
been occupied with a narrative of the Doctor’s quarrels with 
the executors, respecting his legacy and pension. Sothat on 
calculation it appears that that portion of the work to which 
the title is properly applicable, would scarcely form a mo- 
derate sized pamphlet. And yet for this the public are to pay 
the moderate sum of One Guinea. And of this portion of 
the book, the only one for which any degree of curiosity can 
be felt, whoever has read the half of either of O’Meara’s 
volumes, has already a sufficient knowledge 

Literary character the work has none. Its author is evi- 
dently thinking much more of himself than of his subject, 
throughout. And as Las Cases, (after Shylock’s fashion— 
daughter !—oh my ducats!) talks alternately of his 
Emperor and his “ Atlas;” so this doctor talks incessantly of 
“ the posthumous works of the celebrated Mascagni, which I super- 
intended.” (Vol. I. p. 2.) 

And having started his Mascagni thus in the second page, 
he takes care that we shall not lose sight of him. 

Vol. I. p. 21.—** Madame de Survilliers expressed a wish to see the 


introduction to the great anatomical work of Mascagni, of which I had 
a copy with me.” 


--—— p. 31.—* The publication of the posthumous works of Mascagni 
had given mea sort of celebrity.” 

—— p. 36.—*T had with me the introduction to, and the proofs 
of thirty plates of the great anatomical work of Mascagni, the publi- 
cation of which I had superintended.” 

p- 96.—* You have published the posthumous works of 
Mascagni. I must see them. I am anxious to admire these plates,” &c. 

p. 230.—* Your introduction to the works of Mascagni is a 
revolution in anatomy.—‘ I think so,’ responds the Doctor. 
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And so on to the end of the work. Indeed as * Mascagni’ be- 


gins the book, so he ends it also. 

Vol. II. p. 250.—* At Florence, I was detained a few days by a 
conflict of pretensions and discussions of a singular nature relating to 
ihe anatomical works of Mascagni” 


All this reminds us forcibly of a certain essay on “ persons 
with one idea.” Indeed if Doctor Antommarchi attempts to 
express any other idea than this one, he talks very strangely. 
He complains bitterly of the ship which carried him out of 
St. Helena, because ‘it leaned on one side,” (Vol. I. p. 41,) 
A very remarkable circumstance, certainly, and giving us a 
lively idea of the Doctor’s seamanship. He also speaks, 
toward the end of his narrative, of the person of Bonaparte 
having diminished to ‘‘dess than a fourth of its tormer bulk!” 

The pertinacity with which O'Meara and other admirers of 
Bonaparte have continued to claim for him the title of Em- 
peror, is equally observable in these volumes, and is even 
exaggerated into ludicrous absurdity by the attempt torevenge 
upon the official persons who were charged with his custody, 
the refusal of the English government to acknowledge his 
Imperial rank. Sir Thomas Reade is constantly spoken of 
as ** Thomas Reade,” and poor Sir Hudson Lowe is even 
more laconically styled ‘*‘ Hudson.”’ This folly suggests to us 
the only serious remark which the work appears worthy 
of calling forth—a remark, indeed, which we should hardly 
have thought it worth while to offer, had such writers as 
Antommarchi and O’Meara, been the only assertors of this 
fancied right. But even the Edinburgh Review has followed 
in their train, and an error countenanced by a journal of so 
high rank in the literary community, can hardly be suffered 
to pass unnoticed. 

Without debating the question on the common ground of 
a previous acknowledgement or unacknowledgement of his 
fmperial rank, we shall offer one remark on a circumstance 
which appears to us to have an important bearing on the 
question. That circumstance is, the want of any thing like 
un established character in the power and government of 
Bonaparte. His whole career was an eaperiment—a struggle. 
He aimed to establish a dynasty,—to found an empire. The 
question of success or failure remained for years undecided : 
but when at last he fell, his late-reared throne and dynasty 
fell with him, and with himself his system vanished. 

Now, had the victors into whose hands he fell, themselves 
decided that his future style and designation, even while 
captive, should be imperial ; we can easily perceive that they 
would have been justly charged with a cruel mockery, and 
with a purpose to embitter his solitude by the reflection, that 
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his Empire as well as himself had fallen before the British 
arms, and been erased from the geography of Europe. That 
he himself should so fondly cling to the empty title, could only 
have been anticipated by those who had studied his character 
and could calculate on his excessive vanity. 

That Charles the Fifth, on his voluntary retirement from a 
dominion in which his son peaceably succeeded him, should 
retain his rank, and be still the Emperor Charles, although he 
was not the Emperor of Germany, we can easily understand, 
The empire from which his tithe was derived still existed ; 
his dynasty continued on the imperial throne, and the heir 
and father of Emperors could not be less than an Emperor 
himself. Of the late king of Spain the same remark may be 
made. But the distinction is quite apparent, between the 
members of these royal houses, and an adventurer who en- 
deavours by a bold effort to establish a new empire, and 
is foiled in the attempt. ‘The distinction between the right 
of conquest and the right derived from inheritance, comes in 
aid of this view of the question. Deprive an enemy by force 
of an ¢rherited possession, and he will be universally acknow- 
ledged still to retain a title, if he have nothing more. But 
resist an attempted conquest, and drive your antagonist from 
his hold, and in that case possession and title cease together, 
for he who would establish a right of conquest must do it by 
Inaintaining his possession. 

But the question is one with which argument has little to 
do, appeal having long since been made to arms. Against 
the will of all the sove ereigns of Europe, an adventurous sol - 
dicr seized the crown of France, and assumed the imperial 
title. Wars ensued between him and the surrounding mo- 
narchs, in which he was ofteu successful, and as often com- 
pelled one after another to yield him the rank he claimed. 
But this was merely a forced acquiescence, and ouly a weak 
mind would have expected the same deference to be paid, 
after the force which compelled it had been destroyed. The 
sovereigns combined, again denied his title to the imperial 
rank and character ; the question was put to arbitrement on 
the field of Waterloo, and decided against him. He is seized 
and put in confinement, and there affects to wonder that im- 
perial honours are not paid him. The answer was easy ! ‘ You 
have risen by the sword, and by the sword you have fallen, 
Raised from obscurity by military success, it was by military 
power alone that your elevation could be preserved, You 
have not succeeded in the endeavour to sustain your cleva- 
tion, you have fallen, and must be content to sink into the 
nothingness from which you sprung.’ 
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Art. XXII.—PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL 
TREATISES. | 


1. The Imitation of Christ. In three books, by Thomas 4 
Kempis, translated from the Latin by John Payne, with an 
Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Pp. 334, 

2. The Works of the Rev. John Gambold, A.M. late one of 
the Bishops of the United Brethren, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. Pp. 286, 

3. The Redeemer’s Tears, wept over lost souls, and two’ Dis- 
courses on self-dedication, and on yielding ourselves to God, 
by the Rev. John Howe, M. A. with an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. Robert Gordon. Pp. 278. , 

4. Treatises upon the Life, Walk, and Triumph of Faith, by 
‘the Rev. W. Romaine, A. M. with an Introductory Essay, 
by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2 Vols. Pp. 372 and 364.’ 

5. Treatises on Justification and Regeneration, by John 
Witherspoon, D. D. with an Introductory Essay, by Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. Pp. 319. 

6. .4n Alarm to Unconverted Sinners, by the Rev. Joseph 
Alleine, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, A.M. Pp. 350 and xxiv. 

7. Private Thoughts on Religion, by the Rev. Thomas Adam, 
late Rector of Wintringham, with an Introductory Essay 
by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A. M. Pp. 300. 1822, 1823. 
Glasgow: Chalmers and Collins. 


THe age, in which we live, is distinguished for much accuracy 
in the statement of particular doctrines, and discrimination 
in settling the boundaries of the different departments of 
revealed truth. There has perhaps never been a period, with 
the exception of the feverish times immediately succeeding 
the reformation, when a knowledge of the precise articles of 
Christian truth, as they are propounded in different systems, 
was so widely diffused as it is at present, or when the public 
expositions of them in the sermons of able divines have been 
marked by a more guarded respect to the relation ‘they bear 
to the whole scheme of the gospel. Controversies indeed are 
still agitated upon all these points. But controversy has 
produced distinctness ; and opposite partisans have been 
enabled by it, at least to understand the points in dispute 
with greater readiness than in most of the ages which 
are past. 

Many, however, as are now the works, which explain with 
great accuracy the several articles of the christian faith, not 
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indeed with all the systematic minuteness of the century 
before the last, but yet perhaps with greater eloquence and 
force of reasoning, it must be allowed, that devotional works 
are in the present age of rare occurrence, and, we may add, 
generally of inferior value. It is remarkable, with so much 
activity in forming societies, disseminating bibles, and send- 
ing forth missions to the Jews and to the heathen, how little 
is attempted for the promotion or guidance of domestic and 
private devotion. Some truly excellent works indeed of this 
kind are in circulation ; to a few of which we have recently 
called the attention of our readers. But in general the efforts 
of the religious world, as seen in the publications of the day, 
are rather directed to the object of doing good on a grand 
scale, and training the different branches of the tree of know- 
ledge, than to that of watering the root by the exercises of 
humble, unostentatious, secret devotion. It is this undue 
prevalence of the busy over the retired duties of religion, 
which, in many instances has appeared to assimilate the 
occupations of religious people to those of the gay and worldly, 
so much so, indeed, as sometimes to render an occasional visit 
to religious families, an agreeable variety even to the irreli- 
gious, and well suited to relieve the tedium of unvaried amuse- 
ment. Men are so much accustomed to excitement and 
stimulus, that they have little taste for solitude ; and even 
the hours which are devoted to it, are so seasoned by books 
that mix entertainment with instruction and cull the flowers 
out of the wide wilderness of literature, that quiet reflection 
is almost as much banished from the closet as from the plat- 
form or the drawing-room. We, reviewers, have contributed 
our full share to this deterioration of our devotional character, 
It is therefore the more incumbent upon us to do what we 
can to repair the injury. 3 
The publishers of the several works, prefixed to this article, 
have (we think) rendered an useful service to the religious 
world in introducing again to their notice some of the prac- 
tical and devotional publications of the days that are gone; 
and it will be seen, that they have further succeeded in in- 
ducing some of the most eminent writers of the day to usher in 
the several works they have republished by a suitable word 
of recommendation. A few remarks on each of these works, 
though, we trust, they are neither unknown nor forgotten, 
will serve to illustrate what we mean, when we venture to 
point the attention of our readers to a defect in the religious 
literature of the times. | 
The first of them is a very respectable translation of 
a Kempis’s treatise, entitled the Imitation of Christ. The 
VOL. XXIII, —NO. XLIX. 2 G 
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treatise itself consists, as is well known, of. two books of 
meditation on the different exercises and trials and duties of 
the spiritual life, and of a third book, which throughout main- 
tains the form of a conversation between Christ and the 
disciple. There is no attempt in the work at methodical 
arrangement, except so far as to place together the several 
reflections, which relate to the same subject; the design 
being rather to supply hints for private meditation, than 
finished disquisitions on the particular topics referred to; 
and therefore, a very short passage being sufficient to furnish 
materials for a single occasion, there would be no advantage 
in an exact and orderly succession of subjects, had it been 
observed. Indeed we have always regarded the strict ad- 
herence to systematic arrangement in another work of dis- 
tinguished utility, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul, as derogating from its effect, by studiously with- 
holding that relief, which the alternation of light and shade 
would have afforded to the reader, and for which the pages 
of scripture are throughout remarkable. 

When it is recollected, that a Kempis was a monk of the 
fifteenth century, it will naturally be expected, that any 
work from his pen must be deformed by at least some occa- 
sional allusions to the characteristic errors of popery, and 
particularly, that any devotional work of his must express 
an unscriptural reliance on the intercession of saints and 
angels, which would reduce its value in the estimation and 
for the use of all sound protestants. 


We will therefore at once select all the passages in the 
whole volume, which are likely to offend the reader upon this 
score: and he may then be assured, that the body of the work 
is conceived in a spirit, truly catholic, rather than Roman. 
Indeed it is gratifying to observe, how Christians, whose reli- 
gion brings them often to their knees, are led to leave far 
behind them on those occasions the peculiar errors of their 
peculiar creeds, and to unite in the worship of the one true 
object of adoration, owning in his presence one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and father of all, who is above all 
and through all, and in all. This is the act, which links 
divided members to the head, and thus promotes in all the 
union of the spirit. ‘1 

Two paragraphs occur on the popish dream of purgatory. 
They are as follows. Talis 

“ As thy soul is unperishable, what can the fire of purgatory devour 
butthy sins? The more, therefore, thou now indulgest thyself, and 


ifiest the desires of the flesh, the more severe must be thy purifica- 
; Hien the more fuel dost thou heap up as food for that fre’ ‘The 
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pains of that tremendous state will arise from the nature and degree 
of every man’s sin. There the spiritual sluggard shall be incessantly 
urged with burning stings, and the glutton tortured with inconceivable 
hunger and thirst: there the luxurious and voluptuous shall be 
overwhelmed with waves of flaming pitch and offensive sulphur; and 
the envious, with the pains of disappointed malignity, shall howl like 
mad dogs; the proud shall be filled with shame; and the covetous 
straitened in inexpressible want. One hour of torment will be more 
insupportable, than a hundred years of the severest penance in this 
life. There no respite of pain, no consolation. of sorrow, ean be 
found; while here some intermission of labour, some comfort from 
holy friends, is not incompatible with the most vigorous discipline.” 
(4 Kempis, pp. 122, 123.) | 

“Tf thou sayest, thou art not able to suffer much here, how wilt thou 
be able to endure the purifying fire of an hereafter? Of two evils, 
the least is to be chosen; and to escape the awful punishments of 
futurity, thou must, for the sake of God, bear with equanimity and 
patience the evils of the present life.” (a Kempis, p. 209.) 

Besides these the protestant Christian will find nothing to 
complain of, and much to profit by. We will only cite a few 
specimens of the devotional character of the work, that those 
who are unacquainted with it, may perceive its tone, and ap- 
preciate its usefulness, as an auxiliary to closet-religion. 

“ Because thou art often strongly tempted, deeply troubled, and 
easily subdued, thou must not, therefore, think that all is lost: thou 
art man, not God: a spirit fallen into a corrupt animal body, not a 
pure angel: and how canst thou expect to continue in one unchange- 
able state of holiness.” (a Kempis, p. 32.) : 

“ The trial of this vicissitude of light and darkness, will contribute 
more to the perfection of thy spirit, than the gratification of thy own 
selfish willin the enjoyment of perpetual sunshine: for the safety and 
blessedness of man’s state in this life, are not to be estimated by the 
number of his visions and consolations; nor by his critical knowledge 
of Holy Scripture, nor his exaltation to superior dignity and power; 
but by his being grounded and established in humility, and filled with 
divine charity.” (a Kempis, p. 200.) 

‘“‘If the stars have ‘fallen from heaven, if Lucifer, son of the 
morning,’ hath not kept his place, shall 1, that am but dust, dare to 
presume upon my own stability? Many whose holiness had raised 
them to exalted honour, have been degraded by sin to the lowest in- 
famy ; and those that have fed upon the bread of angels, I have seea 
delighted with the husks of swine. Ppa rice bee 

‘“‘ There is, therefore, no holiness, if thou, Lord, withdraw thy pre-. 
sence; no wisdom profiteth, if thy spirit cease to direct; no strength 
availeth, without thy support; no chastity is safe, without thy’ protec- 
tion; no watchfulness effectual, when thy holy vigilance: is not our 
guard. For no sooner are we leit to ourselves, than the waves of 
corruption rush upon us, and we sink and perish ; but) if thou,reach 


omnipotent hand, we walk upon the sea and live.” Kempis, 
p. 214. 
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“ For thou, O Lord God! art above all, in all perfection! Thou 
‘art most high, most powerful, most sufficient, and most full! Thou art 
‘most sweet, and most abundantly comforting! Thou art most lovely, 
and most loving; most noble, and most glorious! In thee, all good 
centers, from eternity to eternity. And therefore, whatever thou be- 
stowest on me, that is not thyself; whatever thou revealest or pro- 
misest, while I am not permitted truly to behold and enjoy thee; is 
insufficient to fill the boundless desires of my soul, which stretching 
beyond all creatures, and even beyond all thy gifts, can only be satis- 
fied in union with thy all-perfect Spirit.” (4 Kempis, p. 229.) 


Passages, like these, are food for all Christians; and the 
ardent desire which they manifest for the highest attain- 
ments of christian holiness, would be ill exchanged for the 
most jealous adherence to the articles of a creed. A correct 
creed indeed cannot be overvalued. It is the foundation on 
which alone the christian character can be safely erected. 
But if it be made a substitute for a holy life, it only enhances 
our responsibility, and will aggravate our condemnation. It 
is the tendency of true faith to purify the heart and sanctify 
the conduct by introducing into it a principle of divine and 
constraining love. ‘To this its justifying efficacy is only in- 
strumental and introductory: for, if the doctrine of justifica- 
tion be, as it were, the gate of heaven, those, who linger at 
the gate instead of going forward to enter into its holy man- 
sions, will incur the hazard of being excluded, when the 
bridegroom shall come, and the door be shut. We therefore 
acquiesce in the recommendatory observations of Dr. Chal- 
mers, when he states, that 


‘Itis the partiality wherewith the mind fastens upon one article of 
truth, and will scarcely admit the others to so much as a hearing—it 
is the mtentness of its almost exclusive regards on some separate 
portion of the divine testimony, and its shrinking avoidance of all the 
distinct and additional portions—it is, in particular, its fondness for 
the orthodoxy of what relates to a sinner’s acceptance, carried to such 
a degree of favouritism, as to withdraw its attention altogether from 
what relates to a sinner’s sanctification,—it is this which, on the pre- 
tence of magnifying a most essential doctrine, has, in fact, diffused a 
mistover the whole field of revelation.” (4 Kempis, pp. iii. iv.) 

_ “And one of the main uses of this book is, that while it enforces 
these spiritual graces in all their extent, it lays open the spiritual en- 
joyment that springs from the cultivation of them—revealing the hidden 
charm which is in godliness, and demonstrating the sure though secret © 
alliance which obtains between the peace of heaven in the soul, and 
patience under all the adversities of the path which leads to it.” 
(a Kempis, p. xvi.) lone 

The second volume in this collection, containing the works 
of the Rev. John Gambold, strikes us as rather ont of keeping 
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with the rest. It is not a manual for the closet, but consists 
of poetical pieces, sermons, and letters. The poetry indeed 
is sacred: and one dramatic piece, recording the martyrdom 
of lgnatius, is well suited to familiarize modern readers to the 
feclings and sentiments of a primitive father. 

The sermons are not particularly valuable. But from the 
ictters we transcribe some animated reflections on the vanity 
of the richest intellectual endowments and accomplishments, 
when not sanctified by religion. 

‘“‘ Fagerness in pursuing whatever kind of knowledge, will create an 
indifference and dispassionateness, as to other things; a loftiness of 
mind, in proportion to the value you set upon your attainments, 
together with much enjoyment and good humour, freeheartedness, and 
humanity. But then this will continue, which is worst of all, no 
longer than you are pursuing knowledge; when you have attained it, 
all is over; it no longer delights you, and consequently no longer in- 
spires you with excellence of temper.” (Gambold, p. 276.) 

“The learned man is just as happy in his stock of notions, as a 
gardener in a heap of old rotten apples. So you would find it, if the 
learned would but be sincere. The man who has discovered, as far as 
human thought can go, the manner how the world was created, and 
how it shall be restored, the nature of the human soul, and its state 
atter death ; and gratified the age with the brightest scenes of con- 
templation: when he has done, what is he the better? When the 
heat of thinking is over, will his heart be found in any better or nobler 
condition than other men’s? Unless some bye-reasons engage 
him still to his old speculations, or the respect paid him upon that 
account by the world, and by his juniors, will not he confess, that he 
is never the happier ‘for them. Will not he prefer plain common 
sense, before all such subtleties? And unless conscience restrain 
him; for knowledge will not restrain him, yea it is well if it does not 
very much weaken the power of conscience itself, will not he, after all, 
be as prone to seek comfort in a heap of money, or in love, and a 
bottle, as another man? Alas, alas! under the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the head, the heart remains just as it was: This is very true, 
though it does not presently appear so tous. I cannot therefore 
agree to that fine Platonic insinuation—* That as much as we have 
of truth, so much we have of God.’ At that rate, if we had a sufficient 
number of notions and problems, and were on the right side of the 
question in all of them, it would swell up at last to a beatific vision. 
No, no; nor introduce usto that vision either. ‘Phere is, indeed, one 
truth that can do this, a truth that will make us free; but this is onl 
the true knowing and receiving of Jesus Christ. ” (Gambokd, pp. 
277, 278.) 

The introductory essay by Mr. Erskine is characterized by 
that writer’s close and generalizing style. It is an applica- 
tion of one maxim— 


a man’s circumstances! and you command his) charac- 
(Gambold;p. v.) 
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to spiritual objects: and while it is eminently successful in 
exposing the folly of estimating a man’s circumstances with- 
out including in them his hopes and fears for eternity, we 
think it fails in establishing his main position, 

“That if we could command the circumstances of a man, we could 

also command his happiness and hischaracter.” (P. vii.) 
In fact the maxim, so stated, is incompatible with the history 
of the fall: for it will not be denied, that he, who can com- 
mand all our circumstances, placed Adam in such as were 
most favourable to his happiness and character ; and yet the 
spiritual enemy ruined both, not assuredly by commanding 
his circumstances (for that he could not do,) but by tempting 
him to make a bad use of them; and to such a failure the con- 
sequent of this hypothetical proposition will always be liable 
in the present stage of our being. The author has probably 
been betrayed into this oversight by that love of metaphysical 
paradox, which prevails in his other writings. 

The next author whom we have to notice, is Mr. Howe: 
and certainly the title of his principal work, ‘the Redeemer’s 
tears, wept over lost souls,’ is not a little captivating. Never- 
theless the execution is heavy; and both in that, and still 
more in some of the treatises, which are appended to it, a 
cold and calculating discussion seems to take place of that 
appeal to our better feelings, which such a title would Jead 
us to expect. Two of the treatises are devoted to an 
exposition of the reasonableness and duty of making 
a formal dedication of ourselves to God: and in the 
whole of them we do not recollect a position, calculated to 
affect the mind so powerfully, as the simple example of self- 
dedication, which we transcribe from Kirke White—“ I have 
made Fame my god and Ambition my shrine. I have placed 
all my hopes on the things of this world. I have knelt to 
Dagon. I have worshipped the evil creations of my own 
proud heart : and God had well nigh turned his countenance 
from me in wrath. Perhaps one step further, and he might 
have shut me for ever from his rest. 1 now turn my eyes to 
Jesus, my Saviour, my atonement, with hope and confidence. 
He will not repulse the imploring penitent. His arms are 
open to all. They are open even to me: and in return for 
such a mercy what can I do less than dedicate my whole life 
to his service?’’ (Southey’s remains of Henry Kirke White, 
vol. Ill. p. 7.) Nor is there in these treatises any thing, 
equal in impressiveness or pathos, qualities indeed, which 
the author seems never to have regarded, to a passage which 
we cite from Mr. Gordon’s introductory essay. h 


“Christ has expressly assured his followers, that he has carried 
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with him, even into the abodes of ineffable glory and blessedness, all 
the tenderness of which he gave so many unequivocal proofs during 
his ministry on earth, that he is not a high priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of their infirmities, or who can remain. an 
insensible spectator of the temptations which he himself endured : and 
this assurance is in perfect accordance with the whole tenor of his 
communications to the Old Testament church. And can we suppose 
then, that he has forgotten the compassion with which he once looked 
on the infatuation of sinners? or that any change has taken place in 
his mind towards those who still continue deliberately to reject the 
counsel of God against themselves? The careless and the unbelievin 

may, indeed, make their escape from such reflections, and plead the 
mysteriousness of this compassion, in excuse for their remaining un- 
moved and unaffected by it. Put, mysterious as it may be, if it were 
competent for us to single out one hopeless and impenitent sinner, 
should we not be warranted to tell him, that he is pitied at the very 
moment that he is forsaken—that he perishes not because God was 
unwilling to be reconciled unto him, but because he would not 

be reconciled unto God?” (Gordon's Intro. Essay, pp. xix. xx.) 
In short, though the considerations adduced by Mr. Howe are 
just, the mind which is sufficiently religious to require food 
for closet-meditation, will hardly find it here. 

Very different from this is our estimate of the next work in 
the collection, Romaine’s treatises upon the life, walk, and 
triumph of faith. Dr. Chalmers in his introductory essay 
gives the following apology for the subject of the treatise. 

‘‘The theme on which Mr. Romaine so much loves to expatiate, is 
a purifying as well as a pleasing theme. It is not only not grievous 
toindulge in it, but, most assuredly, to every true-hearted Christian 
itissafe. We are aware of the alleged danger which some entertain 
of the tendency of such a full and free exhibition of the grace of the 
gospel, to produce Antinomianism. But the way to avert this, is not 
by casting any part of gospel truth into the shade. It is to spread 
open the whole of it, and give to every one part the relief and promi- 
nency that it has in Scripture. We are not to mitigate the doctrines 
of a justifying faith, and an all-perfect righteousness, because of the 
abuse that has been made of them by hypocrites—but, leaving to these 
doctrines all their prominency, we are to place by their side the no 
less important and undeniable truths, that heaven is the abode of 
holy creatures, and that ere we are qualified for admittance there, we 
must become holy and heavenly ourselves. Nor is there a likelier 
way of speeding this practical transformation upon our souls, than by 
keeping up there, through the blood of Christ, a peace in the con- 
science, which is never truly done, without a love in the heart being 
kept up along with it.” (Romaine, p. 21.) 

_ We cordially agree both in this sentiment itself, and in its 
application to the treatise before us. It is full of correct and. 
edifying sentiments concerning the condition of a Christian, 
not arranged in any precise order, nor diversified by any great 
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variety, nor directed with any very searching power of dis- 
crimination, nor marked by any great depth or compass of 
thought, but yet pleasing from the intense delight, which 
they shew the author to have taken in his subject. The reader 
is doy 3 pet to be not only a sincere, but a settled and con- 
firmed Christian; and these sentiments are such as rather 
accord with his feelings, than correct, strengthen, or ad- 
vance them. We gladly extract two specimens of the medi- 
tations, the one describing the condition of a sincere disciple 
under the law, the other under the gospel. 

‘“« Will the broken law take part of our duty for the whole? No. It 
has determined, that whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet of- 
fend in one point, he is guilty of all, And let him be ever so care- 
ful in doing what the law requires, or in avoiding what the law forbids, 
let him fast, and pray, and give alms, hear and read the word, be 
early and late at ordinances, yet the enlightened conscience cannot 
be herewith satisfied; because, by these duties, he cannot undo the 
sin committed, and because, he will find so many failings in them, 
that they will be still adding to his guilt, and increasing his misery. 

‘What method then shall he take? The more he strives to make 
himself better, the worse he finds himself; he sees the pollution of 
sin greater ; he discovers more of his guilt; he finds in himselfa want 
of all good, and an inclination to all evil; he is now convinced that 
the law is holy, just, and good, but when he would keep it, evil is 
present with him. This makes him deeply sensible of his guilty, help- 
less state, and shows him, that, by the works of the law, he cannot be 
saved. His heart, like a fountain, is continually sending forth evil 
thoughts; yea, the very imaginations of it are only and altogether 
evil, and words and works partake of the nature of that evil fountain 
from whence they flow; so that after all his efforts, he cannot quiet 
his conscience, nor obtain peace with God. 

“ The law having done its office as a schoolmaster, by convincing 
him of these truths, stops his mouth, that he has not a word to sa 
why sentence should not be passed upon him. And there it leaves 
him, guilty and helpless. It can do nothing more for him, than show 
him that he is a child of wrath, and that he deserves to have the wrath 
of God abiding upon him for ever; for by the law is the knowledge of 
sin.” 

“The gospel finds him in this condition, as the good Samaritan did 
the wounded traveller, and brings him good news. It discovers to 
him the way of salvation.” (Romaine, pp. 32, 33.) 

«The apostle, in Romans, chap. vil. not only confesses that he had 
nature and grace in him at the same time, but also describes iat full 
length. Indwelling sin was his continual grief, and his heavy bur- 
den: an apostle in Christ and yet he felt the plague of his own heart: 
and it was his daily cross, which he was forced to bear—and his con- 
stant enemy, against which he was always at war, no peace, no truce 
could be made, The flesh was ever lusting against the spirit, and ‘the 

the flesh, and these two with such unceasing opposition 
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night and day, that he could not do the things that he would, either 
so continually or so perfectly. He describes this battle as it was car- 
ried on in his own experience, the two combatants striving in him 
for the mastery. He wasa good soldier of Jesus Christ, and as well 
instructed and armed as ever any believer was for this warfare, hav- 
ing on the whole armour of God, and yet wearied with the daily con- 
flict he is forced to cry out, ‘* O wretched man that I am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?” He had no deliverance in or 
from himself, it was against himself that he fought, and of himself he 
was led to despair. But looking to Jesus he takes courage, assuring 
himself of a complete victory, and of an everlasting triumph in the 
Captain of his salvation. 1 thank God through Jesis Christ our Lord. 
So then, (this is the conclusion of the whole matter) so then with the 
mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 
(Romaine. Vol. [I]. pp. 333, 334.) 

That which is wanting in Mr. Romaine’s treatises, is sup-~ 
plied in those of Dr. Witherspoon ; who, when discussing 
the nature of regeneration, and describing its practical effects, 
shews a skill in the dissection of motives and the discovery of 
principles, which it is difficult for an honest mind to elude. 
We do not justify every expression in the treatise. For in- 
stance, when he affirms, 

‘‘that regeneration consists in a supreme desire to glorify God, anda 
preference of his favour to every other enjoyment.” (P. 196.) j 
it would be more correct to say, that regeneration is the com- 
mencement of the work, thus described, a commencement 
indeed, in which the change implied is real and certain, but 
that the description in its fulness belongs to sanctification 
rather than to regeneration. There are also some few state- 
ments in this treatise of an abstruse doctrinal nature, to which 
we cannot subscribe. Dr. Witherspoon however is in gene- 
ral remarkably free from the extravagances of system, and 
has successfully laboured to explode several forced doctrines, 
which less considerate divines have advocated. One of these 
notions is, that 

‘The soul’s subjection to God, ought to be carried so far in every 
true penitent, as to make him willing, satisfied, and, some say, even 
pleased, that God should glorify his justice in his everlasting perdi- 
tion.” (Witherspoon, p. 267.) 

That is, as it appears to us, when the sentiment comes to be 
practically interpreted, he ought to love God so well, that he 
would be pleased with everlasting separation from him, or so 
Well as to love that, which God never loves. ‘To such con- 
tradictions will the love of paradox drive speculative theolo- 
gians. Dr. Witherspoon is careful to guard his reasonings 
against such extreme and untenable inferences ; and the prin- 
cipal merit of his work consists in the practical and intelligi- 
ble tests, by which he ascertains the state of a renewed mind, 
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and distinguishes it from those hypocritical counterfeits which 


resemble it: for as Mr. Wilberforce justly remarks in his in- 
troductory essay, 


“Such alas! are the depraving tendencies of the moral atmos- 
phere of this world, that Christianity itself, though heaven-descended, 
experiences the deteriorating effects of its corrupting qualities, It is 
the object of Dr. Witherspoon's s excellent work to detect and extir- 
pate some of those corruptions.” (Witherspoon, p- Xv.) 


The following quotations will give to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the two treatises, especially that on regencra- 
tion a correct idea of the unsparing scrutiny with which he 


applies himself to the examination and demolition of these 
strong holds of Satan. 


“every hearer of the gospel, and every reader of such a treatise as 
this, is either reconciled to God, and the object of his love, or at en- 
mity with God, having ‘ neither part nor portion’ in his favour; andas 
many as die in this last condition, shall be the everlasting monuments 
of divine wrath. How important a distinction! and can any man re- 
frain from saying, ‘ Lord, thou knowest all things—to which of these 
‘classes do belong?’ ” (W itherspoon, p. 94.) 


“Had any great change happened in your worldly circumstances, 
from riches to poverty, or from poverty to riches, all around you would 
have speedily discerned it. Had any such change happened in your 
health, it had been impossible to conceal it. Had it happened in your 
intellectual accomplishments, from ignorance to knowledge, it would 
have been quickly celebrated. How comes it then to be quite undis- 
cernible when it is from sin to holiness.” (Witherspoon, p. 104.) 


“¢ Are there many who have ceased to sin in some respects, because 
they have begun to sin in others? Are there many who are abused and 
deceived by this delusory view? who take comfort to themselves by 
remembering some species of sins or follies which they now sincerely 
and heartily despise? Take heed that this be not entirely owing to 
your progress through life, or a change of circumstances and situation. 
‘Are you not still living as much to yourselves as ever? as much averse 
from a life of love to, and communion with, God as ever? Remember, 
that though your conduct may be wiser ond more prudent, and your 
character more respectable in the world than before, this is no proof 


of regeneration ; and ‘except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God,’” (Witherspoon, p. 111.) 


‘“«« No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other; ye cannot serve God and mammon.’ Grace and corruption 
are opposite in their natures, and mutually destructive of each other, 
so far as they prevail; and therefore the great question is, not how far 
any 0 of them is altered from what it was formerly in itself, but how far 


it prevails 1 in opposition to the other, and hath truly ” qe 
oft the map.” (Witherspoon, p. 117.): 


ar If the change is not inward-as well as outward, if the affections 
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still flow in the same channel, though they are better hemmed in 
and preserved from impetuosity and excess} if the source of hap- 
piness is still the same, though it is more sparingly or more wisely 
indulged, it is plainly the old nature, and the person cannot be said 
to be born again. He is outwardly regular and comparatively less 
wicked than before, but cannot he said to love and serve God with 
all his heart and with all his soul.” ” (Witherspoon, p. 122.) 


Mr. Alleine’s ‘ Alarm’ corresponds to its title. It partakes of 
the common fault of the times when it was written, prolixity 
and quaintness : and it is arranged in those artificial divisions, 
which have since given way to a more natural mode of dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless it abounds in wholesome reflections, 
which, if ungodly men would Jay them to heart, could not fail 
to make them pause; and, as it is evidently written by a per- 
son, who had experienced the truths which he recommends, 
it is competent to instruct them, after they have been con- 
verted, as well as to alarm them before it. 


The question how far, on what occasions, and for what 
purposes the terrors of the Lord ought to be brought into 
view by aChristian minister, is ably argued by Dr. Chalmers 
in his introductory essay. 


“In the natural order of things, the sinner must be roused to a 
sense of his danger before he can be persuaded to close with an over- 
ture of salvation. And with whatever views the process originates, at 
some period or other it necessarily implies that he sees himself as a 
sinner, condemned of God, and liable to the pains of hell; and with- 
out this it can never be said to be completed, or put beyond the sus- 
picton of being a mere delusion of the fancy or of the feelings. It may 
have been an affecting display of the love of God, or of the compas- 
sion of Christ, which originally moved his heart, aud led him to “ mind 
the things which belong to his peace ;’” but let the influences of these 
motives be analyzed, and the subsequent stages of his progress ex- 
amined, and it will be found that the love of God and the compassion 
of Christ, gathered a great and essential portion of their constraining 
power from the miseries of that state out of which they are exerted 
to redeem him, and that every step of his practical acquiescence in 
the plan of redemption, was quickened by the consideration of the 
awful consequences of unforgiven sin, as exhibited in the word of 
God, which of course he took for his directory, and in the death of 
Jesus, to which of course he looked for his deliverance. It was not 
the terror which came upon the jailor of Philippi, that made him a 
believer; but it was terror which led him to cry out, ‘ Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?’ and if he had not been alarmed by the ex- 
traordinary events which had just happened, and had not been forced 
by his alarm to put the question, there is no reason to suppose that he 
would ever have been rescued from the state of supineness and unbe- 
lief in which the apostles found him. Neither was it the mefe evils 
of his condition which made the prodigal inthe parable a réal penitent : 
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but if, no sense of present wretchedness, and no fear of coming sor- 
rows, had pressed upon his mind, we have no ground for thinking 
that he would ever have ‘come to himself,’ or remembered, with a 
mixture of regret and desire, the comforts and the security of the home 
which he had foolishly abandoned. If he was encouraged to return, 
by what he knew of the kindness and compassion of that father, to 
whom he had been so ungrateful, we can have no doubt that his home- 
ward steps were accelerated by the vivid recollection of what he en- 
dured when famine withered his strength, and of what he dreaded 
when death was staring him in the face. And at the delightful mo- 
ment when he felt himself safe and happy under the roof of paternal 
affection, we belie the dictates of nature, and the very language of the 
narrative, if we do not believe that former suffering and former ter- 
ror, increased the raptures that now filled his bosom, and that his 
heart responded to all that was implied in the exclamation of his ex- 
ulting parent, ‘'!!\is, my son was dost, and he is found; he was dead, 
and is alive again.’ 

‘It is not to be denied that some stout-hearted sinners, who have 
withstood all the denunciations of divine anger, and have sat Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and year after year, unmoved under the ministry of 
terror, have at length yielded to a more gentle application, and bowed 
their stubborn necks to the yoke of him whois meek and lowly. But as 
little is it to be denied, that others to whom the message of peace and re- 
conciliation has been long addressed in vain—who have hardened them- 
selves against abounding grace—and who seemed to become more in- 
different the more they were urged and besought by the mercies of God, 
have at last been roused from their death-like repose by the terror of the 
Lord, and impelled to ask after the way of escape, and constrained 
to accept of those offers of pardon, which had formerly been heard 
with listlessness, or rejected with disdain. These cases show that dif- 
ferent individuals require different treatment, in order to their being 
effectually stimulated to a serious concern about their salvation.” 
Alleine, pp. xl—xlui. 

** And we are convinced that those teachers of religion act the 
wisest, the most faithful, and the most compassionate part, who ne- 
glect neither of these two engines of persuasion, in their addresses to 
the consciences and hearts of sinners; but who say at one time, 
‘hear, and your souls shall live,’ and at another time, ‘ every soul 
which shall not hear that prophet, shall be destroyed from among the 
people’ who not only give the exhortation of the apostle, ‘ Repent 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out,’ but also the 
warning of our Lord, ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all perish ’—who, 
while they affirm that ‘he that believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved,’ have the courage to add, ‘he that believeth not shall be 
damned '—who, having intimated, that when ‘the Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven,’ he will come to be glorified in his saints, 
and admired of all them that believe,’ do not omit to declare that he 
will come, ‘in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know not 
God and obey not the gospel.’ 

* Butt may be said, that though there can be mo objection to thé 
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terror of the Lord being proclaimed to the unbelieving and the pro- 
fligate—though there may be an obvious necessity for sounding an 
‘alarm to the unconverted ’—there can be no propriety in urging such 
atopic on the attention of real and experienced Christians.” (Alleme, 
Pp. xliii, xliv.) 

Yet even in respect to them, 

“A little consideration may convince them, that it may redound 
even to their own advantage to be sometimes called to meditate on 
the terror of the Lord, It will shew them in a clearer light the value 
of that gospel which has revealed to them the method of deliverance 
from guilt and misery. It will give them a more just and consistent 
view of the attributes of that God, whom they are required to fear as 
wellas to love. It will fill them with a higher esteem for the charac- 
ter, and with a stronger faith in the merit of that Saviour by whom their 
deliverance was effected, at such an expense of suffering and of blood. 
It will serve to keep them humble, by reminding them of the pit out of 
which they have been digyed, and the rock out of which they have been 
hewn—of the punishment which they deserved, and of the grace to 
which alone they were indebted for pardon. It will fasten such a 
revolting association upon sin, as to render it more and more an object 
of their hatred and of their avoidance. It will give more warmth, and 
more activity, to that compassion which they ought to feel for their 
brethren, who are yet the slaves of the world, of sin and death, and 
whose case they might be apt to forget, or to remember but coldly, in 
the midst of their own privileges and their own safety. And it will 
raise to a more joyful and exalted strain that hymn of gratitude which 
they sing to the Redeemer of their souls, in this the house of their 
pilgrimage, and which shall be sung in a yet loftier mode, and with a 
yet holier rapture, by all the glorified saints in heaven, through ever- 
lasting ages.” (Alleine, pp. xliv, xlv.) 


From the work itself we subjoin the following extracts— 


‘In vain dost thou hope for life by Christ, except thou depart from 
iniquity. Forsake thy sins, or else thou canst not tind merey. Thou 
canst not be married to Christ, except divorced from sin, Give u 
the traitor, or you can have no peace in heaven. Cast the head. of 
Sheba over the wall; keep not Delilah in the lap. Thou must part 
with thy sins or with thy soul: spare but one sin, and God will not 
spare thee. Never make excuses; thy sin must die, or thou must die 
forthem. If thou allow of one sin, though but a little, a secret one, 
though thou mayest plead necessity, and have a hundred shifts and 
excuses for it, the life of thy soul must go for the life of that sin. And 
will it not be dearly bought ? 

_“O sinner! hear and consider, if thou wilt part with thy sins, God 
will give thee his Christ. Is not this a fair exchange? I testify unto thee 
this day, that, if thou perish, it is not because there was never a 
Saviour provided, nor life tendered, but because thou preferredst, 
with the Jew, the murderer before thy Saviour, sin before Curist, 
‘and lovedst darkness rather than light.” (Alleine, p. 192, 193.) 


The last publication on our list, though others have since 
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been added to the series, is Adam’s Private Thoughts; and 
we are desirous to close with it, because we are of Opinion, 
that there are few works in which a devout Christian could 
be sure of falling in with such deep and searching views 
of the corruption of his nature, expressed with force and 
brevity, yet with precision, and appealing to conscience 
only for their proof. We select a few specimens of these 
Private Thoughts, which deserve to be pondered by every one, 
who is desirous to make acquaintance with himself and with 
his Saviour. 

“If 1 might have my beloved enjoyment, and live cordially to my 
own will as long as I pleased, I do not perceive that I should choose 
to die soon, and go to heaven for the sake of being with God and 
freed from sin.” (P. 68.) 

‘‘] wear a mask to myself, and for my life cannot help faneying 
that I am what I would seem to be, and know Iam not.” (P. 83.) 

‘* What is the reason of the frequent uneasiness betwixt man and 
wife; and of their sometimes giving full scope to their passions upon 
very trifling occasions; even amongst persons who behave with 
decency, calmness, and general good temper to all others? It is be- 
cause they think their reputation safe in each other’s hands, and 
therefore are not afraid to discover their natural sourness and malig- 
nity. This shows that neither love of rectitude, nor the fear of God, 
is at the bottom of that poor thing we call virtue, since we exert it 
least where it is most due, and where it would be most serviceable to 
ourselves, only because we think we can do so without disgrace.” 
(Pp. 119, 120.) 

‘‘ It is said that riches, power, and distinction, are apt to corrupt 
the heart. The truth is, they find it corrupt, and all they do is to set 
men at liberty to act according to their nature, and thus add to the 
strength of it.” (P. 121.) 

The manner in which a serious student of the sacred volume 
will be affected by these discoveries which it continually 
enabies him to make, of the evil of his own heart, is thus Jur 
diciously stated by Mr. Wilson, in the Introductory Essay... 

‘The entrance of moral virtue—the temptation of our first parents, 
—the transmission of original corruption—the affecting state of mans 
kind as lost—will give rise to numerous difficulties, which he will 
silence by the consciousness of his own guilt, and ignorance, and by 
the consideration that the Bible is contented with stating the fact of 
our universal degeneracy, without a single hint upon the causes which 
might determine the divine mind to permit it. There then he will not 
only stop, but stop with a thorough understanding of the province and 
limits of human inquiry. He will perceive, that the comprehension 
of a divine scheme, like that of Christianity, may well contain parts 
which surpass the reason of man; and that submission to this state 
of things, is, in fact, a test of his obedience and humility, of constant 
force and perpetual obligation.” (Wilson’s Intro. Essay, p. xiii.) 

On the whole, we are desirous to express our obligations 
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to the publishers of these volumes for bringing them in their 
present form and with their present advantages once more 
into notice. They will (we trust) be useful to many, who 
might otherwise have overlooked or neglected them. But 
we have subjected them to this cursory examination partly, as 
we have before intimated, with another view, namely to give 
force to the expression of our conviction, that there is still 
another work which remains a desideratum amidst all our 
collections of devotional and practical divinity. We mean 
a work, which should record simply, but with some minute. 
ness, the results of a Christian’s experience in all the diffi- 

culties and trials of a religious life. A conscience which is 
tender, as all consciences are in proportion as they are re- 
ligious, is often perplexed by apparently conflicting duties, 
and would be both edified and comforted by the observations 
of a person who had gone through the same scenes before 
him. The troubles and consolations of all Christians being 
in their leading features alike, one disciple of Christ would 
thus be enabled, by the advantage of his own experience, to 
alleviate the difficulties of many. The individual indeed who 
could execute this work with good effect, ought to be pecu- 
liarly gifted. He must be a person intent on the realities of 
the Christian life, and not so eager to obtain comfort, as to 
secure progress. He must be alive to every symptom of spi- 
ritual declension, yet without giving way to those morbid 
distresses, which impede rather than stimulate Christian ex- 
ertion in the life of faith. He must be a vigilant observer of 
himself, while yet he relies upon God: and if this has been 
his course through life, still more, if with this he has com- 
bined a habit of writing down his impressions, and, like 
Brainerd and Martyn, keeping a journal of his religious ex- 
perience ; such a person could, upon a general review of all 
his past difficulties, trials, declensions, recoveries, fears, and 
encouragements, produce such a manual for the guidance’ of 
inexperienced converts as might save them from many dan- 
gers, and essentially aid their spiritual advancement. We 
shall rejoice if our present remarks shall induce any of our 
fathers in Zion to make preparations for such a work. We 
do not wish it to be hastily composed, but to concentrate the 
essence, as it were of a life devoted to the gospel; and he 
who shall produce it, will deserve (we are persuaded) the 
thanks-of many servants of God in many generations. 
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Aar. XXIII.— Travels bee the Timannee, and Soolima Countries 
in Western Africa. By Major Alexander Gordon Laing. 
London: Murray. 8vo. 1825. Pp. 465. 


A spirit of enterprise, moreuniversal and adventurous than has 
been known in any former period of the world, distinguishes 
the age in which Providence has cast our lot, and the country 
in which it has fixed the bounds of our habitation. The voice 
of war is heard among us no more, or faintly sounds from 
the vast distance of the Burman frontier. The sword is 
sheathed ; and visions of conquest, or plans of defence, occupy 
our thoughts, and dazzle our minds no longer: but the ele- 
ments of our national character have been awakened into an 
activity which cannot subside. If new countries are to be 
opened, or new seas navigated, by the wonderful spirit of 
commercial activity, individuals are at all times ready to put 
life in peril for the love of gain, and to travel whither 
European never before penetrated. If any plan be suggested 
to promote the interests of science, and increase that pre- 
eminence of mind, which Great Britain has confessedly 
attained, men of distinguished talents, cultivated intellect, 
and refined habits, are always at hand to put theory to the 
test of experiment, and verify the opinions of the learned by 
personal observation. No country is so distant, no climate 
so noxious, no difficulties so great, no dangers so appalling, 
as to subdue this zeal for scientific truth, or prevent its vo- 
taries from compassing sea and land to advance it. It seems 
indeed, as though it were only necessary to mention an ad- 
venture, requiring more than common courage and perse- 
verance, in order to secure candidates eager to achieve it. 
And if a path be dangerous known 
The danger’s self is lure alone. 

Nor is this ardent and undaunted spirit of enterprise confined 
to objects of merely secular pursuit. Interests of immensely 
higher moment and importance keep pace with those of an 
inferior character. Amidst the surprising improvement and 
extension of earthly knowledge there is a corresponding 
anxiety for the diffusion of divine truth. Men, whose hearts 
are warmed with the love of God and of their fellows—who, 
having felt the value of a Redeemer to their own spiritual 
necessities, have pity on those who know not his name, go 
forth from every comfort of home and friends, not counting 
their lives dear unto them that they may finish their course 
with joy, and preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. The name of Britain is more and more 
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associated an idea with that gospel, which is her own glory, and 
which with equal zeal and wisdom, she is now endeavouring 
to extend, wherever there is a human being to hear the glad 
tidings of its mercy. The holy warfare in which it is our 
privilege to lead, is happily begun; and other nations are 
rallying around the common banner of the cross, against the 
superstitions and idolatries, with which the earth is so widely 
overspread. Our favoured country is beginning to be seen 
under a brighter and more benevolent aspect ; and her efforts 
of love will soon be estimated more highly than ignorance 
and error can now permit. 

To the class of men, who are labouring for the eternal 
interests of a fallen world, in those quarters of it upon which 
the Sun of righteousness has never dawned, the continent of 
Western Africa is deeply indebted. They felt and deplored 
the crimes that had been committed against that unhappy 
country ; of which crimes Great Britain has had a fearful share. 
The miseries which the unbridled cupidity of Europeans 
liave heaped upon every part of Africa, have been of no or- 
dinary kind. The groans of uncounted thousands, whom 
avarice has condemned to slavery and death, through more 
than two centuries of guilty traffic; have at length awakened 
in the minds*of the people of England a spirit which 
aims to bring forth fruits meet for repentance, and would, 
as far as the retribution may extend, repay by spiritual 
benefits the dreadful mass of temporal suffering inflicted upon 
the people of Africa. The descendants of the men who long 
and fearlessly encountered every danger to bring wretched. 
ness upon the Negroes, are now employed, with equal intre- 
pidity but with more hallowed aim, to bring them out of 
bondage; to make the fetters of a worse slavery than any 
felt among the Islands of the West, fall from their minds ; 
and to bid them stand erect in the fulness and blessing of 
that liberty wherewith Christ can make them free. 

In this holy service the missionaries of Great Britain, and 
especially of our own Apostolical Church, have been pre- 
eminent. They have lavishly offered every thing, even to 
life itself, in order to be privileged to communicate the tidings 
of mercy. Sierra Leone and its pestilential swamps, have been 
the graves of our missionaries to an extent which the mind that 
merely considers the sacrifice, without being able to feel the 
magnificence of the object proposed, cannot but shrink from 
contemplating. Within the lastfifteen months in the annals 
of African evangelization, fourteen persons connected with 
this holy work liave been called to their rest; and have ex- 
changed the toils, privations, and discouragements of their 
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office, for the stillness of the grave, and the bliss of heaven, 
If the expenditure of human life were alone considered, a 
continuance of the present sphere of labour, under all its cir- 
cumstances of sorrow, might be justly condemned. Nay, if 
no apparent success were producible, to set off against the loss 
occasioned by the removal of such men as Johnson and Garnon, 
the most zealous members ot the Church Missionary Society, 
and the most devoted friends of the great object for which it 
exists, might perhaps be allowed to pause, and inquire, 
whether further experiment in this quarter, would not be 
equally removed from Christian faith, and Christian prudence. 
Success, indeed, is no necessary evidence that men are in 
the path of duty. Their call to exertion and prayer is 
wholly independent of immediate results. Their office is 
to sow the seed, to water the ground, to clear the rising crop 
from weeds, and watch to preserve it from danger:, but 
the harvest depends upon higher agency: and it is an un- 
speakable consolation to the pious missionary, that it is 
so. Yet distrust and dismay might well paralyse labour 
and diminish zeal, if the whole surface remained apparently 
barren, if no watersprings gushed from the dry ground, and 
no Oasis looked green and beautiful in its contrast with the 
waste around it. Happily for the encouragement of faith and 
hope, the case is otherwise. The different towns surround- 
ing Sierra Leone, furnish the strongest testimony to the ne- 
cessity and value of missionary labours. Thousands, once 
bowed down beneath a double slavery of mind and body, are 
now learning the arts, and enjoying the blessings of civilized 
life, as freemen and fellow citizens with their brethren in 
England, beneath the ample and glorious shade of her con- 
stitution. They are taught that eternal life which consists in 
knowing the true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 
And as a proof that they have not learned in vain, the gospel 
has done its great work of sanctification upon multitudes 
among them, who are adorning the doctrine of their Saviour 
in all things. With an evidence like this in favour of the 
usefulness of missionary labour, our acquiescence in _ the 
present sacrifice of missionary life is less difficult,, If the 
sacrifice be unusually great, the results are at least, in pro- 
portion; for, (except perhaps among the islands of Australasia) 
there is no parallel throughout the world, to the moral and 
spiritual appearance of Regent’s Town and its neighbour- 
hood. The tillers of the ground have died, and are mingled 
with it; but the wilderness has blossomed like the rose; and 
its fragrance has cheered many hearts and answered many 
prayers in England. There is, however, a discouragement 
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so great, arising from the unexampled mortality in these sta- 
tions, that missionaries, catechists, and schoolmasters, have 
been deterred from entering into the labours of the departed : 
and, consequently, the adult schools of one district, including 
600 liberated negroes, have been broken up from absolute 
necessity. Such a state of things is indeed mournful: but 
while it proves the inscrutability of the plan which the All- 
wise sees good to adopt, it only calls the more distinctly for 
that rare union of faith and patience, which waits for the ful- 
filment of the promise— At evening time it shall be light.” 
Amidst the many difficulties thus arising, it certainly be- 
comes a question which the government of the country, the 
opponents of the slave trade, the promoters of African civili- 
zation, and the zealous friends of missionary exertion, are 
alike concerned to have decided; whether the evil may not in 
some degree be remedied, or at least diminished, by removing 
the British capital of Western Africa from its present most 
unhealthy situation, and placing it where similar local ad- 
vantages may be attained, with a climate less noxious, anda 
consumption of life less appalling. The general testimony 
of naval men, and of those who have either visited or lived at 
the present seat of government, seems decidedly to condemn 
it, and to prefer some of the healthy and fertile islands which 
are to be found in the gulph of Guinea, and not far from 
Cape Coast Castle. Whether such a plan might as immediately 
promote the great object of African civilization, and spiritual 
instruction, may admit a question. But the results, if some- 
what more tardy, would assuredly be produced with less of 
mortality ; and as more labourers would be encouraged to 
enter into this portion of the vineyard, the success, at the end 
of a little time, would probably be commensurate with the 
improvement confessedly dependent upon such a change. An 
increasing hopelessness of ultimate success, whether well or ill 
grounded, is gathering over the minds of many ; and it is pro- 
bably due to the past exertions, no less than to the present 
fears, to make an attemptat least, in another direction. In 
the mean time the friends of this cause of mercy will cleave 
with unabated ardour to the principle upon which they have 
long acted, and are now acting, in faithful dependance upon 
the promise of God, that “ in due season they shall reap if they 
faint not.”’ 

_ Among the many friends of this painfully interesting por- 
tion of the human race, the late lamented Governor of our 
West African colonies was pre-eminent. We cordially unite 
in the tribute of respectful affection paid to his memory by 
Major Laing; and are persuaded that “it may be long 
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ere Western Africa will see a union of so many men, deeply 
interested in her improyement, and with equal capabilities of 
advancing it, as those who fell with Sir Charles M‘Carthy, in 
the endeavour to maintain by gallant exposure, but with in- 
adequate means, the security of the British possessions on the 
Gold Coast.”’ He was distinguished by a milduess and en- 
ergy of character, rarely found in the same _ individual. 
His mind was candid, his views enlarged, his desires for the 
welfare of the people committed to his charge, sincere and 
fervent. He aimed to do them good in simplicity, and no 
prejudice was permitted to warp him from the path of duty. 
With adue regard to economical distribution of public money, 
he was anxious to promote all useful plans of discovery or 
intercourse. He had also the wisdom to see, and the justice 
to own, the blessings derived to Africa by the exertions and 
influence of Christian missionaries: and he protected and 
assisted them accordingly. He lived long enough to deserve 
and obtain the blessings of the African people ; and his me- 
mory will long be cherished by them, and by all others who 
had the means of knowing and appreciating the many valuable 
qualities he displayed in the discharge of the duties of his 
important station. 

The volume now before us originated in an enlightened 
desire of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, to open communications, and 
establish commercial relations with surrounding tribes. He 
conceived that the blessings of legitimate industry might 
thus teach them to abandon the dreadful traffic by which they 
so long had been depraved; and to raise themselves in the 
scale of comfort, civilization, and morals. Major Laing, who 
was at that time a Lieutenant in the 2d West India Regiment, 
Was appointed to the command of two short expeditions, suc- 
ceeding each other, from which he returned in a few days. 
The success of his missions, and the qualities by which he 
seems to have been distinguished, pointed him out to the 
Governor, as the proper person to conduct an embassy 
into the Soolimana country; in order to open sources 
of trade, and to endeavour to excite a feeling of kindliness and 
good will among the inhabitants of that powerful and fertile 
district, ‘The expedition was planned by himself ; entrusted 
most judiciously to his care; and the trust reposed in him 
most faithfully discharged. 

The country thus visited lies between 9° and 10° N, m 
longitude from 10° to 11° W.  Falaba, the principal town 
of the.district is situated above 200 miles E. by N,, of 
Sierra Leone, which settlement the Major quitted, on the 
16th April, 1822, not long before the commencement of 
the rainy season. He determined, and, as it appears, judi- 
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ciously, to take the route of the navigable river Rokella. The 
party consisted of himself, a native interpreter, two soldiers 
of his own regiment, eleven carriers, natives of the Jolof 
country, and a boy, Mahomed, a native of Sego. It is impossible 
to follow him through all the difficulties of his journey, and 
through all the vexatious hindrances, which a traveller must 
experience from the sleepless jealousy and selfish policy of a 
savage people, whose views rarely extend beyond the temp- 
tation of present gain; and who obstinately closed up the 
ways through their own territory, lest the tribes more remote 
from Sierra Leone than themselves, should obtain a share of 
intercourse with the British settlement, instead of being com- 
pelled to use their assistance in every transaction. A short- 
sighted policy like this may be easily pardoned to a people 
ignorant even of the first principles of commerce ; especially 
when it is remembered how many instances of a similar 
feeling have occurred even among ourselves. We subjoin a 
somewhat ludicrous view of the systematic extortion prac- 
tised by the rapacious chieftians of Africa. 

*« After much trouble and exertion in distributing the loads amongst 
the carriers, we were on the point of departure, when the king made 
his appearance ina violent rage. The cause of grievance proved to be, 
that a Jolofman, who attended me, had had the audacity to dress himself 
in a newred slop shirt, which the king, considering a more splendid 
habiliment than his own, insisted upon having; this the Jolef obsti- 
nately refused; whilst the king, who declared it to be the Jaw in his 
country, (a law made by himself at the moment) ‘That any man 
dressed better than himself, especially in red, should forfeit his 
clothes,’ was as obstinate on his part. I was so fortunate as to settle 
this new matter of disturbance, by ordering the Jolof to change his 
shirt, and by giving the king a bar of tobacco and a dram of rum.” 
(Pp. 47, 48.) 

The volume before us bears ample and mournful testimony 
to the accounts already given us of African superstitions. It 
Was not the fortune of Major Laing to view them under the 
dreadful aspect of cruelty and blood which they discover in 
many parts of the land; but enough was shewn to convince 
him, or any man of equal candour, that if the temporal good 
which Christianity invariably brings in her train, were alone 
to be expected, she would be a blessed visitant in this land of 
darkness and the shadow of moral death. Even in countries 
Where her light shines with a lustre the least obscured, and 
where every thing has a tendency to expand the intellect, 
enlarge the mind, and fortify the judgment against the tyranny 
of superstition ; it reigns in an extent and severity of dominion 
hardly to be expected. In Africa, however, that dominion is the 
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Fetiche, and the Greegree; and all the nameless impostures 
practised by hypocrisy upon delusion find uo controlling or 
correcting power. ‘The following instances of credulity and 
superstition are features of that moral identity, which per- 
vades all those parts of Africa into which Europeans have 
hitherto penetrated, and will be easily recognized by those 
who have traversed the swamps of that benighted region, or 
gained acquaintance with its inhabitants through the infor- 
mation of others. 


“ When ready to proceed, one of the men missed a gun from his 
load, and as it must have been stolen during the affray, I made a 
complaint to the headman, as also to my guide from Ma Bung, who 
was bound by the custom of the country to see the property safe. The 
guide insisted upon seeing the greegree man of the town, which de- 
mand being acceded to, after very violent opposition, a man made 
his appearance. His head supported an enormous canopy of sculls, 
thigh bones, and feathers, and his plaited hair and beard, twisting like 
snakes, appeared from beneath it. His approach was notified by the 
tinkling of hawk’s bells, and jingling of pieces of iron, which, sus- 
pended to his joints, kept time with his actions. He made several 
circuits round the assembly, and then approaching the middle, de- 
manded the cause of his summons, with which being made acquainted, 
he waved his rod several times in the air, and made his way into the 
bush, where he remained nearly a quarter of an hour. Onhis return, 
he spoke at some length, and concluded by naming the man who had 
stolen the gun, but was sorry that it could not be recovered imme- 
diately, as the thief was by this time half way to Ma Bung with his 
prize. 1 gave the greegree ahead of tobacco for his skill and further- 
more gave him credit for fabricating the whole story ; but in this re- 
spect | was wrong ; as, on my return from the interior, I found the 
gun which had been recovered from the man in question, waiting my 
arrival.” (Pp. 62—64.) 

‘« The superstitious customs previous to burying the dead are con- 
ducted with much pagan ceremony ; and various methods are pursued 
to appease the wrath of the evil spirits, when a death takes place. 
While I was at Ma Bung a young girl died rather suddenly; and 
previous to her interment the following practices were observed.’ The 
moment that life fled from the body, a loud yell was uttered from the 
throats of about a hundred people, who had assembled to watch the 
departing struggles of nature ; after which,a party of several hundred 
women, some of them beating small drums, sallied through the town, 
seizing and keeping possession of every moveable article which they 
could find out of doors; the cause or origin of the privilege Ieould 
not ascertain. A few hours after the death of the girl, the Elders 
and the Greegree men of the town assembled in the palaver hall, and 
held along consultation or inquest as to the probable cause of the 
death, It was inquired whether any one had threatened her during 
her life-time, and it was long surmised that she might have been 
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killed: by witchcraft... Had the slave trade existed, some unfortunate 
individual might haye been accused and sold into captivity;. but its 
suppression in this country,from its yicimity to Sierra Leone, permitted 
the Magi, after a tedious consultation of three days, to decide that the 
death had been cansed by the agency of the devil. During the two 
first nights, of those days, large parties paraded the town, yelling, 
shouting, and clapping of hands, to keep away the wrath of the 
Greegrees ; and on the third, being the night on which the body was 
interred, considerable presents of rice, cassade, cloth, and palm wine 
were deposited at the Greegree houses to appease the evil spirits, and 
to beg they would kill no more people. At midnight, five or six men, 
habited in very singular and unsightly costumes made their appearance, 
and taking away the presents, intimated that all the evil spirits were 
satisfied, and that nobody should die in the town for a long time. 
Dancing and revelry then took place, and continued till long after 
day-light.” (Pp. 84—86.) 

Secret tribunals and dark associations have been the 
scourges of mankind in every age of the world. They filled 
every circle with distrust and fear. They placed every per- 
son dwelling within the sphere of their tremendous operation, 
in the attitude of Ishmael, so that his hand was against every 
man, and every man’s hand was against him. They relaxed 
every bend of social life, and made every trembling individual 
imagine,—and often truly imagine, that his foes were they of 
his own household. Such was the influence of the Inquisition, 
which like Kehama in Padalon, appeared on every side in the 
same indivisible point of time, and spread terror over the 
whole community. It could scarcely have been supposed that 
a combination of a similarly fearful character, could have 
existed in the wilds of Africa; exerting an influence equally 
powerful and mischievous. Yet so it is. “‘ The Purrah is an 
institution much dreaded by the whole of this unhappy coun- 
try. Their power supersedes even that of the headmen of the 
districts ; and their deeds of secrecy and darkness are as little 
called in question or inquired into, as those of the Inquisition 
were in Europe, in former years.” Their origin is as obscure 
as their present influence is injurious According to Major 
Laing, they were probably negroes who fled into the woods in 
order toescape the danger of being kidnappedand sold for slaves, 
As their numbers increased, he imagines them to have con- 
federated for mutual support, to have assumed secret signs 
of recognition, and to have adopted rules of general guidance. 
He further supposes, that in a country divided amongst nu- 
merous petty authorities, each jealous of the other, “such a 
confederacy might soon become too powerful for any pro- 
bable combination against it: and being possessed of power, 
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would, at length employ. it im the very abuses to which it 
owed its origin,” 


“‘ The head quarters of the Purrahs are in enclosures situated in the 
woods; these are neyer deserted by them entirely: and any man, nota 
Purrah, approaching them, is instantly apprehended, and rarely ‘ever 
heard of again. The few who have re-appeared after several years of 
secretion, have always become intermediately Purrah-men themselves, 
Those who do not again appear, are supposed to be carried away to 
distant countries and sold. The Purrahs do not confine themselves 
always to the seizure of those who approach their enclosures, but fre- 
quently carry off single travellers, and occasionally whole parties, who 
are imprudent enough to pass from one town to another in ‘certain 
districts, without applying for an escort from the body: to ensure 
safety, one Purrah-man is sufficient, who, while leading the party, blows 
a small reed-whistle suspended from his ape Bom frequently make 
an itruption into towns in the night-time, and plunder whatever they 
can lay their hands upon, goats, fowls, cloths, provisions, men, 
women, and children. On such occasions the inhabitants remain shut 
up in their houses, until long after the plunderers retreat.— 

‘¢ The outward distinguishing marks of the Purrah, are two parallel 
tattooed lines round the middle of the body, inclining upwards in front 
towards the breast, and meeting in the pit of the stomach: there are 
various gradations of rank among them; but I could never ascertain 
their respective offices ; persons said to be of rank among them, have 
been pointed out to me with great caution, as the Timannees do not 
like to speak of them; but I could learn nothing further. Purrah- 
men sometimes quit their retirement, and associate with the towns- 
people, following employments of various kinds, but no chief or 

eadman dare bring a palaver against a Purrah-man, for fear ofa 
retributive visit from the whole body. At stated periods they hold 
conventions or assemblies, and on those occasions the country is 
in the greatest state of confusion and alarm; no proclamation is 
publicly made: but a notice from the chief or headman of the Par- 
rah ; communicated by signs hung up at different places, with the 
meaning of which they are acquainted, is a summons to them to meet 
on an appointed day, at a certain rendezvous. Palavers of great 
weight, such as disputes between rival towns, or offences of such mag- 
nitude as to call for capital punishments, are always settled by the 
Purrah, the headmen of towns not having at the present day, (what- 
ever power they may have possessed formerly) the lives of their sub- 
jects or dependants in keeping; the Purrah may be therefore said 
to possess the general government of the country, and from the na- 
ture of their power, and the purposes to which it is applied, they 
Pp wre be found a most serious obstacle to its civilization. 
(Pp.'94-—99,) 

‘In ‘this ‘Opinion it is impossible not to coincide, © Chris- 
tianity ittst’ shed ‘her mild glories over this’ afflicted land, 
atid bring’ with her the amicliorating process of her blessed 
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code, before these abuses can be materially cheeked. and the 
usurpation assumed by this body, be 
and destroyed for ever. 


The following additional pattionlers are taken from die 
Dr. Winterbottom’s Account of Sierra Leone, as quoted in the 
Missionary Register for May last, which had not fallen in our 
way until ‘the preceding remarks were written. It describes 
the Purrah, as it existed in his time om the Bulloms of 
the Sherbro. 


“It is partly ofa religious, but chiefly of a political nature, 
It resembles freemasonry in excluding females; and in oblig- 
ing every member by a solemn oath, which [ believe is seldom 
violated, not to divulge the sacred mysteries, and to yield a 
prompt obedience to every order of their superiors. Boys of 
seven or eight years of age are admitted, or rather serve a 
novitiate until they arrive at a proper age; for it is difficult 
to procure exact information, and even somewhat dangerous 
to make many inquiries, 


‘‘When the Purrah comes into a town, which is always at 
night, it is accompanied with the most dreadful howlings, 
screams, and other horrid noises. The inhabitants who are 
not members of the society are obliged to secure themselves 
within doors: should any one be discovered without, or at- 
tempting to peep at what is going forward, he would inevi- 
tably be put to death. To restrain the curiosity of the fe- 
males, they are ordered to continue within doors ; clappin 
their hands incessantly, so long as the Purrah remains, ike 
the Secret Tribunal which formerly existed in Germany, it 
takes cognizance of offences, particularly of witchcraft and 
murder ; but above all of contumacy and disobedience in any 
of its members ; ; and punishes the guilty with death in so se- 
cret. and sudden a manner, that the perpetrators are never 
known: indeed, such is the dread created by this institution, 
that they are never inquired after. It is sometimes employed 
to put a stop to war's between neighbouring nations, who are 
threatened in case they do not desist from hostilities, with 


the vengeance of the Purrah; and also in composing family 
fends.” 


The evils of a blind and inordinate love of gain, which 
aims, at the attainment of its object, utterly reckless of the 
good it may frustrate, or the evil it may inflict, have been no 
where more largely, or more awfully manifested, than inthe 
commercial relations between this country and Western, Af- 
rica, , ‘The unholy traflic in the captivity, misery, and blood of 
its natives, has been carried on by a species of barter, in 
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dreadful harmony with it. Instead of exporting from Great 
Britain, such things as might advance the agricultural pur. 
suits, and minister to the physical comfort of the natives, our 
merchants, in their former guilty traffic, aimed, upon system, 
to introduce among this wretched people, the means of war 
and havoc, of drunkenness and licentiousness. Almost the 
least culpable of their articles of trade were such as might 
delude their dupes with a specious shew of finery, and make 
them a scorn and a mockery in the eyes of the very men by 
whom they were so cruelly deceived. Nay, the very articles 
themselves instead of being answerable in quality to the 
standard which they professed to reach, were almost, if not 
altogether worthless of their kind. We remember in the 
days of early youth to have seen guns made for export to 
Africa, which could be dangerous only to the abused indivi- 
duals that attempted to use them; and gunpowder, with no- 
thing more than external resemblance to the destructive com- 
modity which it claimed to be. Every thing was adulterated; 
and we have blushed again and again with shame for the 
avowed and open manner in which such profligacy was not 
only perpetrated, but defended. Is it then wonderful, that 
with that craft, which in savage life becomes the substitute 
for wisdom, and with which the barbarian soon learns to arm 
himself against the devices of the European, these Africans 
should have retorted the dishonest artifices of the white 
traders against themselves? Is it wonderful that the measures 
of rice, and gum, and oil, and pepper, should be silently di- 
minished; and that every thing, admitting adulteration, should 
never be passed in its genuine condition, upon those by whom 
the lessons of commercial iniquity were given. ‘The malig- 
nant triumph of Shylock, in the prospect of revenge upon his 
victim Antonio, needs little alteration to be accommodated to 
the tone of Negro feeling on this point. “Ifa Christian wrong 
an African, what should his sufferance be by Christian exam- 
ple? Why revenge. The villany you teach us, we will ex- 
ecute, and it shall go hard but we will better the, instruction,’ 
Major Laing is of our opinion, although he expresses himself 
with a degree of caution scarcely demanded by the enormity 
of guilt that formerly distinguished our trade with Africa, 
and is not even yet perhaps altogether forsaken by some of 
the adventurers from Great Britain, in their speculations to 
obtain what is technically called a dead cargo; consisting of 
ivory, gum, dyewood, gold dust, pepper, rice, &c. in oppo- 
sition to the former lading of flesh and blood, ‘misery atid dé- 
spair, tliat was denominated a Jive 


Umutst believe,” says Major Laing. “ that a few hoes, rakes, fails, 
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shovels, &c. would be more acceptable to the people, when their se- 
yeral uses were practically explained; and that they would prove 
more beneficial, both to their interests and our’s, than the guns, cocked 
hats, and mountebank coats, with which they are at present supplied.” 
P. 104.) 

We hope this hint will not be thrown away upon those 
friends of humanity, who have the principal conduct of the 
traffic to Sierra Leone ; and who, being pledged to the world 
for the moral improvement of Africa, can never redeem that 
pledge, if the articles of their traffic are calculated rather to 


supply the means of cruelty and sensuality, than of peace 
and order. 


The following examples of private and public economy are 
worth the attention of our readers. The former describes 
the system of weaving in Kooranko ; the latter, an ordinary, 
but ingenious method of passing the broad and rapid rivers 
with which the country is intersected. 

‘The manner of spinning the cotton into thread is ingenious and 
simple. The cotton is first cleared of all loose particles by being 
placed on the string of a small bow, which is repeatedly pulled anc 
slackened in the manner used in shooting an arrow ; the cotton is then 
wrapped round a distaff, which is held in the left hand, while the right 
is employed in alternately drawing it out into threads, and in giving 
a rotatory motion to a sort of spindle, around which the thread winds 
itself. The only employments of the men are sewing and weaving, 
for a knowledge of both of which arts they are, probably, indebted to 
Eastern countries. The cloth manufactured in Kooranko is ve 
narrow, the loom being only about nine inches broad: the weaver sits 
under an open shed, from the roof of which are suspended two frames 
of equal breadth with the woof, nicely divided with perpendicular 
strings; these are made by a motion of the feet to cross one another 
alternately, and the shuttle is, at each motion, cast through. In this 
manner they will work with great dexterity ; and, if not obliged to stop 
for want of thread, will complete five yards in a day; but a woman 
can only spin as much thread in a week as will make a fathom of 
cloth.” (Pp. 200—202.) 

‘© Phe passage was effected over what is called a Nyankata, a work 
of singular and ingenious construction, which is used to cross‘uh* 
fordable rivers in the Mandingo, Limba, and Kooranko countties; 
and as Ido not recollect to have met with a description of one in the 
journals of former travellers, I shall give a brief account of the: one 
over which we crossed the Rokelle, here about a hundred ‘yards 
broad. From the branches of two stupendous trees, which growing 
in an inclined direction, nearly embraced one another across. the 
river, were suspended to numberless stays composed of yine.and 
twisted bark of trees, three strong ropes of well twisted twigs, one. to 
support the feet, and the other two (attached to the third by, cords of 
bark) to enable the passenger to balance himself by holding on with 
both hands, who in this manner, by cautious steps, is enabled to gain 
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the opposite side; ihe twigs are not drawn tight, but are permitted 
to hang in a sort of curve, so that the effect is like that of walking on a 
slack rope ;.a ladder of cross branches is affixed to the trees at the 
extremities, so that the traveller mounts about forty feet before he steps 
upon the Nyankata ; but when he reaches the centre of the river, he 
is not more than ten feet above its level. This Nyankata, for I must 
call it by its native name, having none of my own, was the first’ indi- 
cation I had met with since I had left Sierra Leone, of cooperation in 
works of public utility, and I hailed it with pleasure as a symptom of 
progressive improvement.” (Pp. 2]2—214.) 

Disease or helplessness, whether of age or infancy, are too 
often left to perish among savage nations, not only where the 
difficulty of procuring sustenance is so great as to stifle the 
emotions of natural affection, but amidst a luxuriance pro- 
duced by soil and climate, which, while it renders the labour 
of subsistence comparatively little, enervates the mind, and 
merges all its charities in a dissolute selfishness. A pleasing 
testimony to the contrary is given by Major Laing. 

‘* A destitute old man is unknown among the Mandingoes. A son 
considers it his first duty to look after, and provide for, his aged fa- 
ther’s comfort: and ifhe is unfortunate enough to have lost his own, 
he perhaps looks for some aged sire, who being without children, 
requires the care and attention of youth, There is no nation with 
which I am acquainted, (continues Major Laing,) where age is treated 
with so much respect and deference.” (P. 134, 135.) of 

A celebrated man once observed, that if he wished to know 
the character of a people, he would consult their ballads, 
rather than their chronicles. On this principle we venture 
to select the following songs, which really appear to possess 
a degree of merit, sufficient at least to diminish the mordinate 
admiration in which the pseudo poems of Ossian have been 
held by so large a class of readers ; and to shew, that if they 
really are flights of genius, they are at least not absolutely 
inimitable. There is no trifling similarity between the 
vaunted sublimities of the heroes in Morven and those of the 
sable chiefs who surround the standard of Yarradee, general- 
issimo of Soolimana, 

SONG, 

“ Shake off that drowsiness*, O brave Yarradee ! thou lion, of war; 
hang thy sword to thy side, and be thyself. io ag havi 

Dost thou not behold the army of the Foulahs ?—Observe 
countless muskets.and spears, vying in brightness with the,raysof the 
departing sun! They are strong and powerful, yea, they are men! a 
they have sworn on the Alcoran, that they will destroy the capital of 
the Soolima nation. 


** So shake off that drowsiness, &c. ;, 


* Yarradee is remarkable for natural listlessness and inactivaty. 
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“‘ The brave Tahabaeere, thy sire, held the Foulahs in contempt ; 
fear was a stranger to his bosom. He set the fire-brand to Timbo, that 
nest of Islamites ; and though worsted at Herico, he scorned to quit 
the field, but fell, like a hero, cheering his war-men. If thou art worthy 

to be called the son of Tahabaeere, 
“¢ Shake off that drowsiness, &c. 


«« Brave Yarradee stirred; he shook his garments of war, as the 
soaring eagle ruffles his pinions. ‘Ten times he addressed his Gree- 
rees, and swore to them that he would either return with the sound 
of the war-drum* or with the cries of the Jelle.t The war-men 
shouted, with joy—‘ Behold! he shakes from him that drowsiness, the 

lion of war; he hangs his sword to his side, and is himself again.’ 

‘¢<« Follow me to the field,’ exclaimed the heroic Yarradee, ‘ fear 
nothing; for let the spear be sharp or the ball swift, faith in thy gree- 
erees will preserve thee from danger. Follow me to the fiel tor L 
am roused, and have shook off that drowsiness. I am brave Yarradee, 
the lion of war; [have hung my sword to my side, and am myself.” 

“The war-drum sounds, and the sweet notes of the balla encourage 
warriors to deeds ofarms. The valiant Yarradee mounts his steed; 
his head-men follow. The northern gate { of Falaba is thrown open, 
anda rush is made from it with the swiftness of leopards. Yarradee 
is a host in himself. Observe how he wields his sword. They fall 
before him—they stagger—they reel. Foulah men! you will long 
remember this day; for Yarradee ‘has shook off his drowsiness, the 
lion of war; he has hung his sword to his side, and is himself.’” 
(Pp. 235—237.) 

Sone. 

The men of the Foulah nation are brave. No man but a Foulaly 
can stand against the Soolimas. The Foulah came to Falaba with) 
30,000 men ; they came down the hills like the rolling of a mighty, 
river; they said, Falaba men, pay, or we will burn your town. . The. 
brave Yarradee sent a barbed arrow against the Foulahs, and said, 
you must slay me first. The fight began; the sun hid his face; he. 
would not behold the number of the slain. The clouds which covered 
the sky frowned, like the brow of the Kella Mansa.§—The Foulahs 
fought like men; and the ditch around Falaba was filled with their 
slain. What could they do against the Soolima Lion?—The Foulahs 
fled, néver to return; and Falaba is at peace. (P. 244.) 

Major Laing paid the usual tribute of travelling through: 
these unhealthy regions ; although under the divine blessing 
he recovered from an attack similar to those which have de- 
prived us of so many enterprising volunteers in the cause of 
African’ discovery. His account is too interesting to be 
omitted. The mode of treatment seems at least to have been | 
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*In triumph, _ 
+ The Jelle people are always employed to sing at the death of any great man; 
‘I. The gate which looks toward Foulah. 
§ The Kelle Matsa, or war-master; the title of the general of the army. 
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“On my arrival, I threw myself upon my mat, which I did not quit 
till the 24th of the month, having suffered a most cruel illness. I en- 
deavoured to combat with disease for the first day or two, but with no 
success, for I never could procure a proper remission. At length on 
the 17th, the strong determination of blood to the head produced 
delirium, in which state I remained for three days, unconscious 
ofvevery thing that was passing around me. On the fourth da 
the dawn of returning reason broke, and I awoke in uncertainty whether 
I was existing in the present or in a changed state; the room, from 
which all day-light had been excluded, was dimly illuminated: by the 
dying embers of a fire which was expiring in its centre, and by the dull 
and sullen glimmering of a bees-wax candle, which a native held close 
to my head, while several others were standing round, with their 
anxious eyes fixed upon me in melancholy silence. As my reason re- 
turned, and I was made acquainted of my situation by my faithful boy, 
Mahomed, the struggles of my recollection were truly distressing and 
painful, and are yet remembered by me with horror. I found, as I 
became more collected, that the operation of cupping in the temples 
had been performed by one of the country doctors, an operation 
which, by removing the cause of delirium, must have been the means 
of restoring my faculties. Their manner of cupping is simple and in- 
genious; they first scarify the skin with a sharp razor, and then ap- 
ply to the part a small calabash gourd, from which air has been-ex- 
pelled by fire. The determination had been so great, and the dura- 
tion of such continuance, that the operator could only succeed in 
extracting blood in a coagulated state, so that I have every reason, to 
presume, that had the operation not been performed, suffusion and dis- 
solution must have been the inevitable consequence. | lost no time in 
hambling myself before my Almighty Creator, to acknowledge my 
gratitude for a delivery trom such imminent danger. I took up 
the date of the month from my interpreter, who informed me of the 
number of days I had been insensible, and on my return to Sierra 
Leone I found the reckoning correct; but, during this illness, my 
meteorological observations ceased, and it was with grief bordering on 
distraction that I thought of my chronometer, which, as nobody could 
wind but myself, had unavoidably gone down.” (Pp. 257—260.) | 

‘The going down of Major Laing’s chronometer is much to 
be regretted; as it is manifest, that his reckoning of places 
differs materially from those of his predecessors ; witness 
that of Timbo, which he estimates to stand 30 miles N.W. of 
the situation assigned to it by Mr. Watts. soy ile 3, ants 

If the history of war could be fairly traced, many dark pages 
in the record of those miseries which it has inflieted upon 
mankind would be found to originate in causes, as entirely 
devoid of all shadow of truth and equity, as the following 
‘especial reason which induced the king of Soolimana to in- 
vade the neighbouring people of Limba. The casuistry 's 
quite as defensible, although the mode of making ‘‘ the worse 
appear the better reason” is not so ingeniously contrived and 
expressed, as in various manifestoes and state papers, which 
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have been held up to the world’s admiration, as models o 
political wisdom, if not of political rectitude. cig dhs 

«A grand meeting of the chiefs and elders of Falaba was held this 
day in the palaver-house, to inquire into the propriety of marching: 
an army against Limba; it appeared that the king (of Falaba) was in 
want of palm-oil, and ofa few slaves, to pay some Mandingoes who 
brought him presents ; and, as Limba could supply both slaves and 
palm-oil, they were to be compelled, as the weaker power, to 
furnish the king with sucha portion as he chose to demand, It was! 
agreed, after a long consultation, that the measure was absolutely ne- 
cessary; and Yarradee was forthwith proclaimed commander-in-chief 
of the war, having Bokari, his younger brother, and Soolimana, one of 
the kings sons, as generals of division. Falaba was to furnish a body: 
of 3,000 men; Sangooia 2,000; Moosaiah, Semba, and Kowia, 2,000: 
moré ;' and the orders for the marching and assembling of the different: 
divisions were issued with a degree of regularity and method, which 
clearly shewed that the occupation was not unfrequent. Some of the 
arrguments advanced by the Finos for the purpose of stimulating the 
Soolimas to war were truly amusing: they extolled at great length the 
peculiar virtues of the palm-oil, its nutritious and excellent qualities 
in cooking, its inestimable value in affording light at all times, when 
even the sun refused his light; but, above all, its wonderful efficacy in 
preserving and softening the skin; it possessed the quality of remoyv- 
ing the dry and withered appearance of old age; it beautified’ their 
wives, whose skin$& without it would crack like the plastering of a-wall 
They appealed to all around whether they would wish to see their wives 
handsome or not; if they did, the means lay within their reach, forin 
Limba there was plenty of palm-oil. God had not, indeed, allowed 
palm trees to’ grow in the Soolima country; but he had made the 
Soolimas’ powerful, so that they might walk to the place where the 
trees did grow, and take as much of the oil as they pleased. The 
greater part of the day was spent in harangues of this kind, the king, 
chiefs, and people listening with attention to all that was said; and it 
was not till a late hour that the warlike proceeding was finally, deter- 
mined on.” (Pp. 283—285.) » | 


| In another place, Major Laing adds, am 
“T inveighed strongly against the measure and inquired what the 
Limbas had done to induce such a step? For some time Assana (the 
king) was silent, and held down his head; at length, with a mixture 
of shame and embarrassment, he replied—‘ They have done me no 
harm ; I tell you true, they have done me no harm, and I have no right 
to fight them; but, white man, I am nota fool ; itis not tle song of 
a Jellé-man/(a minstrel) who has made me do this. I have too stron 
reasous; I have too many people who have nothing to do; and if 
cannot find employment for them till harvest-time, many will leave me, 
and others will plague me with their palavers. You know, white man, 
you. have told an idle man will work mischief, and what am I 
Such alas! is human nature; and such the’ miserable 
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policy of governors who are not under the guidance of Chris- 
tian principles, whether they exercise dominion or influence 
in the heart of Africa, or amidst the councils of European 
monarchs. 

Major Laing arrived at Falaba, the capital of the Soolimana 
territory, on the 11th. of July, and continued there (with the 
exception of one brief excursion to the sources of the Rokelle,) 
until the 17th September. The town, which was built in 
1768, and contains about 6000 iuhabitants, is described as 
occupying a considerable space of ground, well chosen as a 
defensive position, and almost impregnable to any attack 
practicable in African warfare, Its sovereign, Assana Yeera, 
a man between sixty and seventy years of age, is described as 
one possessed of strong natural understanding and reflective 
habits, with other valuable traits of character ; and entirely 
free from that sanguinary and ferocious temper, which makes 
the courts of so many African princes mere human slaughter 
houses. In religion he is a follower of Mahomet, and more 
devout than many of his fellow-princes. The king, like the 
pacha of Egypt, monopolizes the whole trade of his country ; 
as no barter is allowed to take place without his knowledge 
and actual presence. Strangers, on arriving within his do- 
minions, send every article of which they wish to dispose to 
the king’s trading house. He makes it publicly known, that 
such and such goods are for sale; when those who wish to 
purchase make their own bargains with the settlers, and are 
responsible to the king for payment. When the strangers 
express an inclination to go away, the king collects the debts, 
and, retaining his per-centage or custom, gives the residue, 
and a present proportionate to the extent and value of the 
merchandize, with permission to depart. Slaves are an 
essential part of this traffic, and the Mandingoes are the 
purchasers. On this subject Major Laing remonstrated 
strongly with Assana Yeera, and described something of the 
miseries attendant upon the middle passage. The old mo- 
narch was moved, even to tears, and protested that he would 
never fight for slaves again. Let us not be told that all 
attempts to convince the African princes of the impolicy, as 
wellas cruelty of such merchandize are entirely vain. Hitherto 
we have not fairly made the attempt; nor have we done much 
to shew them, how great are the means of wealth which 
their soil will return to the honest labour of the agriculturist. 
When friendly relations are established between the British 
government in Africa and the different chiefs around it, and 
especially, when the influence, authority, and example of 
those in power shall be wholly exerted to countenance and 
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reward such a change, its commencement cannot be long 
delayed. 

Major Laing’s spirit of enterprise induced him to use every 
kind of persuasion with the king of Soolimana for permission 
to proceed upon a tour, in order to ascertain the sources of 
the Niger, which uniform information placed at no great 
distance from Falaba; but he solicited in vain. The king 
was inexorable; represented the danger he would incur by 
venturing among the people of Kissi, where this river appears 
to have its origin; and when he found these suggestions in- 
sufficient to damp the ardour of his guest, absolutely forbade 
him when he had already advanced some distance on his 
journey. Major Laing did however make his way as far as 
the sources of the Rokelle ; and there beheld with great de- 
light the hill of Loma, in which the waters of the Niger rise, 
bearing S. by E. 3 E. about twenty five miles distant. The 
point whence the river issues was shewn to him, apparentl 
about sixteen hundred feet above the level of the Atlantic. 
He places it about 9° 25’ N. and 9° 45’ W. at 

“The river at its source bears the appellation of Tembie, which as I 
learnt, signifies ‘water,’ in the Kissi language; it runsdue N, for man 
miles to Kang Kang, the course being marked by a ridge of hills, which 
branch off at right angles from the chain running eastward from Sierra 
Leone ; of this northerly branch Loma forms a part; and the continua- 
tion is, in all probability, the mountains of Kong, the position of which 
has been so long doubtful. On entering Kang Kang, the river takes 
a more easterly direction, and loses the name of Tembie, being known 
by the synonymous appellations of Ba Ba, and Joli Ba, ‘ Large River, 
which it carries to Sego, Jinne, and Timbuctoo, after which the name 
of Joliba is lost amidst a multiplicity of designations real and conjec- 
tural.” (Pp. 326—328.) 

Reflecting on the success which had attended his first 
essay in African discovery, the author might fairly anticipate 
a period when the course of this mysterious river might be 
known to him as assuredly as its source was at that moment. 
This enterprise he has now begun in the direction of Tripoli : 
and from the pledges of courage, perseverance, and talent, 
already given, we are encouraged to bope that he may be en- 

abled, if life be spared, to enlarge the discoveries of former tra- 
vellers, and ascertain or refute the long pending question con- 
cerning the identity of the Joliba with the waters of the Nile. 

Major Laing considers the present state of religion among 
the Soolimas to be singularly favourable for the introduction 
of Christianity. The king being a Mahometan, while his 
subjects are for the most part Pagans, a system of toleration 
is established, rarely found where all are united in opinion, 


especially where that opinion is Mahometanism. The king is 
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unusually free from bigotry ; and the, character of a white 
man is held in a degree of respect, almost amounting to vene- 
ration ; and much higher. than. it is feared will be accorded, 
after much intercourse with ‘Sierra Leone, whence 
retire with a strong impression of our ingenuity. and riches, 
but with little leye for our manners.or religion. Such a feel- 
ing, Major Laing observes, would hardly be removed, even 
by the cheering sight of the liberated Africans assembled for 
work, or worship in the different towns of their residence ; 
because the native observers might naturally imagine this 
state of things, (as in fact many do) to arise from obedience 
to the orders of Europeans. . We fully agree with the author 
in his sensible remark, that lis | 
‘the example of one free. interior nation, which should voluntarily 
adopt our laws, habits of industry, and religion, (and such might be 
the Soolima nation by proper missionary exertion) would prove far 
mofe béneficial to the general cause of African civilization and con- 
version, than all which we either have, or are likely to accomplish at 
Sierra Leone” (P. 391.) BOLE 
Some instances of misconduct among the missionaries ‘are 
stated to have occurred under the author’s observation :. but 
they are few and insulated. They only prove, that with every 
exertion to obtain men fitted both by attainments and true 
religion, (and such exertions he confesses ‘are used by the 
Church | Missionary Society,) some disappointments will 
be-experienced. So much has’ been done: by those devoted 
men, Who’ have laboured through the burden and heat’ of the 
day, to advance the interests of real Christianity, that we must 
not lightly condemn, nor does Major Laing so condemn, the 
great body for the delinquencies of some unhappy individuals. 
‘in ispite of precaution, such accidents as the mission! of! improper 
persons will occasionally happen; but that system does ‘not work 
well, in, which the removal of such individuals requires: ® representa- 
tion from, the governor of a colony to the secretary, of a private society, 
whg, hecomes. the judge whether the governor's objecuon, willbe ac- 
quiesced in or not,” (Pp. 393, 394,), 
On this point we, are compelled to differ from, the,author. 
The unhappy instances of Mr, Smith and Mr. Austin in De- 
Shrewsbury in Barbadoes, clearly, proye.the 
evil of permitting the residence of a minister of religion, to 
depend upon the will of a goyernor, or the caprice.and wabrid- 
led passions,of a multitude, If government, indeed, as Major 
Laing wishes, could receive the co-operation of; the national 
church in carrying into effect the improvement,and evangeli- 
zation.of , Africar—if clergyman were.sent there with archl- 
diaconal .anthority,. an influence, and,,control might. be.with 
propriety exercised, which at that distance some such me- 
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dim can alone provide. | And surely if it be thought Wisdom 
to ‘provide aréhdedcon: of Australasia, ‘one, might’ bé 
granted to five Satiction and consolidation to the spiritual ef- 
forts of the Church Missionary Society in favour of the pe- 
rishing Africans. In the mean fime let not this admirable 
Society be lightly esteemed, or its efforts of mercy under- 
valued. It stepped forward, when no other means existed 
within the pale of, the establishment, to wipe away the deep 
reproach of disregard to the souls of the Negroes in Africa. 
It has proved its devotion to this holy cause, by an unstinted 
expenditure of money, and of life. It is now the only existing 
bulwark ‘against the overwhelming flood of paganism and 
mahometanism, which would again deluge this wretched 
country if the missionaries were withdrawn: and it offers 
itself, as the most powerful ally to which the national church 
can turn, to advance that blessed religion which has made her. 
the moral beacon of an admiring world. Mournful indeed . 
for Africa would be that day which should behold a cessation 
of missionary labour; and mournful also would be the arrival 
of any man, however ample his authority, and great his ta~. 
lents for ecelesiastical inspection, whose heart was not deeply, 
imbued withthe genuine principles of religion, and with a, 
supreme desire to extend the blessings of salvation. One who . 
should entrench himself behind the strong holds of form and. 
ceremony, who, should consider his duty as a ritualist para-,. 
mount, to all other considerations, would do little for Africa.. 
,Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis ol 
A superintendent. of higher aims, invested with the mantle of 
Brown, or Buchanan, or Middleton, or Heber, would. be ai | 
pledge of mercy to this degraded race, which it is our heart’s 
desire and prayer to God it may soon possess. Until such | 
a provision shall be made, it is the duty of all who would — 
promote the kingdom of Jesus Christ in Western Africa, to 
be earnest in prayer that the divine favour may attend the” 
present missionaries; and that “God may look upon them’ 
for according to all that they shall do for this people.” 
The ‘following note will shew, that in the estimation of t 
Major Laing, himself a friend to the mental and moral, not 
less thin to the physical improvement of Africa, the exertions 
of the Missionary Society have been attended with results of 
a description, on which the mind delights to dwell; and’ ~ 
which may yet become the seed-corn of a harvest unspeakably ” 


f 


extensive and glorious. 
“ Several hun natives of this savage country, (Kissi) who have 
been liberated from slave ships by the humane exertions of Great Bri-" | 
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tain, are established in a beautiful village, named after their own 
country, about four miles from Freetown, at Sierra Leone; where, at 
the expense of the British Government, they have been clothed and 
fed until able to support themselves by their own industry, and where 
they are now settled in the enjoyment of full security of person and of 
property. Under the same protecting influence, and by means of 
missionaries, supplied by the Church Missionary Society, they have 
been educated as Christians; and all are instructed in reading and 
writing. These are benefits conferred on Africa by British interference 
and protection, of which an Englishman may well be proud; and 
which are rapidly obtaining for Great Britain an influence in this vast 
continent, of a far deeper character than that which arises from tem- 
porary convenience or subjection. When the capabilities of Western 
Africa are duly considered, for producing, by its native population, 
the articles of immense consumption which are at present supplied 
from other countries, under the far greater cost of forced labour, 
such measures will appear as politically wise as they are humane 
and beneficent.” (Pp. 281, 282.) 

Major Laing returned to Sierra Leone on the 26th October 
after an absence of nearly seven months; but his homeward 
route affords nothing remarkable. A brief appendix closes 
the volume, in which the results of the author’s observations 
have been verified by Captain Sabine. It is merely a meteo- 
rological Journal, giving 71° as the minimum height of the 
thermometer at Semba, on the 19th September, and $4° as 
the maximum height at Nyiniah on the 18th May. The baro 
meter seems to have varied though all the intermediate grada- 
tions from 28. 35. to 30. 4. according to our traveller’s 


elevation 


We gladly return our thanks to Major Laing for this 
interesting volume. He is evidently a man both of obser- 
vation and reflection, who narrates with fidelity what he 
saw, and as he saw it. The style is generally plain and 
simple, although very frequently incorrect, a fault perhaps 
somewhat less excusable, (as it appears to have passed through 
the hands of Captain Sabine,) than it would have been, if the 
author alone had revised it. We must observe (and we do it 
with regret,) that the book is most extravagantly dear; and 
that the same matter might easily have been included in a 
much less bulky, and therefore in a much more attainable 
form. ‘Several plates are introduced, but they are by no means 
ofa costly description, nor were they in every instance, needed. 
Sketches of costume, properly so called, are seldom objectio- 
nablé, often useful. But when a traveller merely wishes to 
inform us that a particular tribe, or people, have not yet 
adopted the use of clothes :—an engraving, whether slight or 
elaborate, can add nothing to our knowledge, while it neces- 
sarily excites our disgust. | 
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Arr. XXV.—The Edinburgh Review, No. LXXXII. Article 
Ill. On Hazelwood School. 


Ir was of the theological writings of Dr. Priestley, if we re- 
member aright, that Dr. Johnson remarked, “ that they tended 
to unsettle every thing, and settled nothing.” And it was 
by the same authority laid down, that “ Whiggism is the ne- 
gation of all principle.” If these opinions be well founded, 
and if the common notion be a just one, that the Edinburgh 
Review espouses, in religion, views very closely assimilated 
with those of Priestley, and in politics, the side of such as 
call themselves Whigs,—we shall find no difficulty in under- 
standing, however much we may lament, the ground it has 
lately taken on the subject of education. 

The first impression which the above-mentioned article in 
the 82d number of that work made upon our minds, was cer- 
tainly indistinct. We had so little idea of what we now con- 
ceive to be the real drift and intention of the writer, that we 
felt inclined to rank him among the frequent examples of 
those who talk a great deal to very little purpose, because 
they do not quite know to what purpose they intend to talk. 
We are now, however, inclined to believe in the existence of 
a real purpose and aim in the concoction of the essay in ques- 
tion, and to attribute the mistiness which hangs over it to a _ 
latent fear which prevented the writer from giving a bold 
and clear utterance to the notions be wished to inculcate. 

The well-known sketch of the ‘‘ Creed of a Deist” has not 
inet our eyes for some years, and we cannot at this moment 
turn to it. But, if our recollection does not mislead us, it is 
wound up, after recounting a variety of matters in which the 
professor believed not, with the brief andsummary conclusion, 
—* I believe in unbelief”? This pithy confession was forcibly 
brought to our mind by the article to which we are adverting ; 
the great end of which appears to be, to prove that of all plans 
of education, the best is, to have no plan atall. In order to 
give our readers some idea of the extent to which the writer’s 
enmity to plans and principles is carried, we will bring into 
one view the repeated assertions which are scattered up and 
down the article, of the worthlessness of all such matters. 

‘The common error of imputing to some favourite device or con- 
trivance, in itself altogether inoperative, or worse, that success which 
is truly due to the general spirit of diligence and good sense with 
which the undertaking is practically conducted, and which would 
have been equally conspicuous under any other harmless scheme of 
forms and observances. Such forms, we are disposed to think, are 
often in education of no more value than rites and ceremonies are in 
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religion—sometimes disturbing the true spirit of rational devotion, 
and sometimes slightly promoting it—but never essential to its sup- 
port, and capable of being infinitely varied, without prejudice or benefit 
to the cause.” (P. 315.) 

‘* We profess, in the first place, an entire unbelief in all projects 
for regenerating mankind, and giving a new character to future 
generations, by certain trite or fantastic schemes of education. In the 
next place, we have great doubts whether any thing material can be 
done towards’ the formation of moral character or habits, by any 
course of early or elementary instruction, or any thing else, in short, 
that: depends on schools and preceptors ; And finally, we consider it 

as of no very great importance, even as to the culture of the under- 
standing, what the studies are to which the time of the pupils is pre- 
ferably devoted in such ‘seminaries;—orin pursuit of what acquire- 
ments they acquire habits of attention, self-command, and reflection, 
On the first of these articles of unbelief we suppose we need say 
nothing, as we do not find that the extravagances of Mr. Owen are 
making much way in the world, Butasto the other two, we wish to 
be indulged with.a few words of explanation. 

‘Moral character, principles, or character in general, are not for 
by precepts inculeated at school, or by observations made, or expe- 
rience collected in that narrow and artificial society,—but by the 
uuconscious adoption of the maxims and practices that prevail among 
the free agents around us, and: the spontaneous assimilation of man- 
ners and sentiments which results from this contagion. ‘The true 
measure of morality, to which every man is primarily and passively 
trained, is that of the age and country in which he lives, and ‘the class 
and. circle of society to which he belongs. He may improve upon 
this, or degenerate from it, according to the strength of his reason, his 
passions, or temptations; but this is the fixed pomt, from which 
these variations are calculated, and from which, in the great majority 
of, cases, they never recede very widely.. The socie¢y of a school may 
have a little share in the adjustment. of this standard,—but its. dis- 
cipline and training scarcely any. The habitual sentiments and habits 
of the boys, in their idle and unrestrained intercourse with each other, 
willno doubt, forma part of it, and it may evenbe affected by the master’s 
habits and conduct in private life, in so far as these come under their 
observation: But all the intercourse that is regulated, all the traming 
that-is imposed, will go nearly for nothing as to the formation either 

of habits or of opinions.” (P. 316.) 
«“* Some few men, of bold and vigorous understanding, may found 
thee morality on reflection, and regulate their conduct by principles 
which they have thoroughly weighed and digested into a system. “Phis, 
however, can never happen in early life—and by far the greater pum- 
ber. never-give themselves any trouble about the matter; but are 
guided, ia their notions and their actions, by that practical standard, 
ofthe general opinion of their equals and their own experience of 
consequences, to which we have already referred. - Men, in point of 
fact, always follow their inclinations, and yield to their passions, as 
far'as itis safe, or not plainly dangerous to do so: the only teal check 
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bamg that fear of consequences, that anticipation of the ultimate pains 
of indulgence, which this: standard supplies. At is quite plain, Sow: 
every that, these, consequences and these deterring pains: are quite 
different, both in amount and in certainty; in the artificial society of 
the best regulated school, and in the common world—that world from 
which the boys came when they went to school, to which they must 
return when they leave it, and of which they have all ihetime such 
glimpses and specimens as to keep them perfectly in mind that it is 
the ouly real world by which their conduct is to be judged, and their 
place among their fellows determined. | 

‘While this is the case, it really seems quite idle to expect that any 
permanent effect on the moral character will ever be produced, either 
by the precepts or the constramed practices of a school. Inso far as 
those are merely coincident with the great course of training, which 
the general opinions and practices of the world is imposing on all: who 
live in it, they may be regarded as merely indifferent. | In so far as 
they differ from, or outgo that general training, it seems impossible to 
suppose that they should produce either habits or sentiments that will 
outlast the constraint in which they originate;—and we might as 
reasonably expect the pupils of such seminaries, to go: onall’ their 
lives rising at five, and going to bed at nine, as to find them generally 
adhering to a more rigid and exact observance of morality than pre- 
vails among their natural associates in the world, in virtue of any 
doctrines or practices that had been imposed on them at:school.: | 

“ On these and on other grounds, we profess to set the least possible 
value on the effects of institutes and arrangements for teaching a:patent 
morality at schools: and are persuaded that the best that can be said 
of the elaborate contrivances and ingenious machinery that have been 
restored to for this purpose, is that they do no harm, and prodace 
no permanent effect whatsoever ;—so that the year after the boy has 
left the school, he will be precisely in the same state, as to actual and 
prospective vice and virtue, as if he had been all the time’ at» home, 
or in the hands of some old fashioned preceptor, who used no contri- 
vances at all, and adopted no precautions but such as commonsense 
and common affection must prompt to every one im his situation,’! | 

“ So much for our scepticism as to the effects of moral training: m 
schools, As to intellectual culture again, it goes this length “that 
all that is. really worth caring about in early education being the te- 
gular exercise of the faculties, it is no great matter in the acquisition 
of what kinds of knowledge they are so exercised; and itis scarcely 
worth while to dispute about the relative value and utility of any one 
study that can be adopted among rational men, as compared with any 
other.” (P. 318.). 


We shall not advert to the manner in which religious sub- 
jects are alluded to in the above passages, The. assertions 
that “ rites and ceremonies are of no value in. religion, and 
are capable of being infinitely varied without prejudice, or 
benefit ;”—-and that this world “is the only real world; by 
which our conduct is to be judged,” are quite sufficient to 
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apprize us what kind of an antagonist we have to deal with: 
but we shall not stop to controvert these incidental expres- 
sions. Neither shall we array against his leading positions 
the weight of all existing authorities, He is already aware 
that he opposes himself to the unanimous opinions of Milton, 


Bacon, and Locke, and is doubtless fully satisfied of the little 
value of their judgment. 


But we are willing to meet him on the lower ground of 
common sense, and every day experience. fe 


To try his notions by the rules of common sense.—He as- 
serts that 
‘the true measure of morality, to which every man is trained, is that 
of the age and country in which he lives, and the class and circle of 
society to which he belongs; and that it is absurd to expect to find 
young men adhering to a more rigid and exact observance of moralit 
than prevails among their natural associates in the world, in virtue of 
any doctrines or practices that had been imposed upon them at school.” 


And he argues, in support of this assertion, that boys 
‘know well enough what is right and what is wrong, and why things 
are called the one or the other. What they do xot know, is the 
irue practical extent of the penalties which would be incurred by 
doing wrong, and the advantages that may be secured by doing right. 
—But it is entirely according to their views of these, that. their power 
or disposition to resist temptation can be measured,—or, in other 
words, their moral character and moral conduct. Now, under, the 
artificial discipline and arrangement of schools, these penalties and 
advantages never exist in the same proportion as in the natural world; 
and in spite of all the cunning contrivances that may be resorted to, 
are known all the while to the boys not to exist in that proportion. 
Wrong, on the whole, is much more certainly and severely punished, 
and merit much more certainly and signally rewarded, in these semi- 
naries than out of them ;—and though the conduct of the boys, while 
subjected to this discipline, may consequently be accommodated to 
iis severer rules, they know perfectly well that a greater latitude is ha- 
bitually assumed by those who are not subject to it, and square their 
notions of morality and purposes of general conduct by the standard 
of the free agents, and not of the subjects to authority around them.” 
(P. 317.) | 

If these ideas were thrown out for the guidance of horse- 
breakers or breeders of dogs, we could understand, and 
might perhaps approve them. They might appear reasonable 
if applied to the education of a domestic animal, but no words 
can express their lamentable error and deficieacy when 
applied to rational, reflecting, accountable beings. The writer 
forgets, or is not aware of the existence of, what men call 
conscience: Or does he hold it to be a fancy, a chimera 
which ought to be disregarded: Or conceive its use and 
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operation to be quite out of place in systems of education ? 
The word of God by which conscience is informed and di- 
rected, is also forgotten, or perhaps that too is held to be 
out of place in schemes of education. Another and an eter- 
nal state, to which this lifeis only a passage ;—the day of final 
judgment, not according to human notions of morality, but 
‘according to the law of God as revealed in his word ;—all 
these are alike forgotten in this notable plan for simplifying 
education, 

But again we deny the common sense of this mode of 
proceeding. These things, so quietly passed over in silence, 
are awful realities. Conscience, however the Reviewer 
may forget it, exists in the breast of every human being, and 
will, at some time or other, make itself heard. The Scrip- 
tures are nota fiction. Eternity and a judgment to come, 
are no fables.—And yct we are told that the best mode of 
education is that which treats all these things as if they were 
unknown, or disbelieved. J/oral training is mere nonsense, 

and “ all that is really worth caring about i in early education, 
is the regular exercise of the faculties,’— the only real 
world ”’ is that upon which boys enter when they leave school, 
and to attempt to inculcate “any more rigid or exact obser- 
vance of morality than prevails among their natural associates 
in the world,” is altogether irrational. Such are the doctrines 
of the Edinbur gh Review on this important subject. 

But we may be reminded that the very ground here taken 
by the Reviewer, has long been the foundation of much of 
the common practice of parents with respect to their children. 
We admit this, but still we charge the distinct, and public, 
and open avowal of such doctrines upon the Edinburgh 
Review, as a desertion of his public duty, in becoming the 
advocate of an error, which, as a censor of morals, it was his 
duty to have protested against. Mere men of fashion and 
ordinary ambition may profess their carelessness about an 
further aim for their children, than that they should become 
men of fashion, and should cultivate the pursuits of a low and 
worldly ambition. But the philosopher who examines causes 
and their effects, the state of public morals, the history of 
motives and the germs of action—and who especially con- 
tends for what he calls common sense,—ought not, assuredly, 
to content himself with advising the exclusion of moral culture 
from all systems of education, upon the weak and miserable 
plea that what the world now is, the rising generation as tliey. 
enter it, will soon become. Indeed, this is a lesson which as 
it consists simply ‘in’ doing nothing, we might have learnt 
without the assistance of philosophy or even common sense. 
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- Optimism itself never went so far as this. For we must 
necessarily conclude, thatthe writer who deprecates all at- 
tempts to infuse higher principles into the mind of youth, 
than those which prevail amongst mankind generally ;—imust 
be satisfied ‘with the existing state of the world so far ‘as 
moral principle is concerned. The golden age then, it would 
seem, has in one respect, returned among us; and mén, at 
least, are so near perfection as to require no improvement. 
‘Tfit be said, that it is not the need of improvement, but 
the practicability of it by these means, that is questioned; we 
are willing to mect the Reviewer upon this ground also.) 

“All experience is against him. ‘ Attempt not, he says, to 
teach your school-boys any other moral principles than those 
which the world at large now countenances, for when escaped 
from school, they will soon adjust their notions of right and 
wrong to those embraced by the world around them,’ Now a 
knowledge of mankind would not at once lead us to acknow- 
ledge the correctness of this anticipation. Boysissue forth from 
school into the world not one at a time, but in myriads, and 
in societies. They form connexions, too, with’ each other, 
associate with and support one another, and care move for 
their mutual good opinion, in many cases, than for-that of 
their elder associates. It is not therefore quite a just expect- 
ation, to calculate upon an entire and total adaptation” of 
views, on the part of all school-boys, to the views of those who 
have preceded them in the pursuits of active life. In-acertain 
degree this will of course happen, but to assert the probability 
of a full adoption of the feelings of the surrounding world, 
is no more reasonable than to expect no assimilation at all. | 

/ The true measure of morality, to which every man Is 
primarily and passively trained, is that of the age and country 
in which he lives, and the class and circle of society to which 
he belongs.’’--“‘Moral character, principles, or character in 
general, are not formed by precepts inculcated at school,’ &c. 
p. 316.. Now all this is directly contrary to facts of every day 
vecurrence. There are now in existence, we might almostsay 
innumerable, instances of the children of persons of the worst 
moral character, who have been trained into habits of the most 
strictly correct conduct, who have preserved their purity in 
circumstances of peculiar danger and contagion, who have 
even’ been the means of operating a change on those around 
them,—and who have derived all this advantage'from no other 
source than what the Reviewer calls the “ precepts meulcated 
at: school,’’ and by which he assures us that moral character 
cannot be formed. There are hundreds ofimere Sunday- 
school teachers throughout the kingdom whose own experl- 
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euce would enable. them give, a 
his assel assertion too, upon which, he, buildsoh 
whole scheme of educational scepticism... 

But let; us come into, closer contact, with).this Reviewer, 
and on what his doctrine is, grounded, and to what, it 
tends— ea 

We profess (says he) ‘‘ to, set the least possible on the effeets 
of institutes and arrangemeuts for teaching a patent morality at schoals”’ 

—it really seems quite idle to expect that. any permanent, effeet on 
the moral character will ever be produced, either by the precepts, or 
the constrained practices ofa school,” (P. 318.) 


This is the conclusion to which he has come.. This j is his 
general belief. Now upon what is it grounded ? 

* Children know well enough what is right and what is wrong, and 
why things are called the one or the other. What they do no¢ know, 
is the true practical extent of the penalties which would be incurred 
by doing wrong—and the advantages that may be secured by doing 
right. But it is entirely according to their views of these, that their 
power or disposition to resist temptation can be measured, or, in other 
words, their moral character and moral conduct.” (P. 317. yr toad 

We will grant the Reviewer the point for which he is ars 
guing—namely, that the main object in moral culture should 
be, to give to those who are the subjects of it, correct ideas of 
the real consequences of their actions, and to make them 
thoroughly acquainted, to use his own words, with ‘ the 
penalties which will be incurred by doing wrong, aud the 
advantages that may be secured by doing right.’’ The cane 
tion then arises—‘ How this may be best done?’ — 

‘The answer of any one professing the Christian faithywould 
be easily given—‘* We know,” he would say, “‘ that there is 
a God, and that he is the rewarder of those that diligently 
seek him, We know also, by the evidence, of reasowand 
historic testimony, that he has given to us a system of morals 
a rule of life, and that he will, one day, be himself the judge 
of all offenders against it. We know further, that ‘endless 
misery will be the doom, and eternal happiness the reward, 
of those who are condemned or acquitted on that awful oo 
casion, And.all this we know with a certainty full as great 
and as well founded, as. that on which we believe in the:exs 
istence of sucha eity, as Edinburgh, and such a persomas 
Mr. Jeffery. then,we have the true practicaliertent 
of the, penalties which, would be incurred: by doing wrong; 
and the advantages that may be secured by doing right.’ Amd 
here we havea systenof morals which instead of being: nu- 
gatory or absurd, is the one all important thing,* withont 
which all. other education would be worse than useless2 


All imaportant in’'the fallest sehse of the Word” Gan 
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f This, we apprehend, would be the answer of any but a dis- 
| ciple of Hume or Gibbon; and it would be most decidedly a 
common sense answer, But what says the Reviewer. 

His arguments go to explode all moral training in 
schools, because the standard of morality in all such cases, is 
set too high ! 

“« Under the artificial discipline and arrangements of a school, these 
penalties and advantages (of good and bad conduct) never exist in the 
same proportion as in the natural world. Wrong, on the whole, is 
| much more certainly and severely punished, and merit much more 
4 certainly and signally rewarded, in these seminaries than out of them. 
‘ “ Even if it could be supposed that they were kept under any delu- 
sion in this respect while at school, and really believed that there was 
no other practical standard of morality than that which was there esta- 
blished, it is plain that this illusion would be dissipated as soon as 
they entered the world, &c. 

“The true measure of morality, to which every man is primatily 

and passively trained, is that of the age and country in which he lives, 
and the class and circle of society to which he belongs.” 
Q Now to what would these arguments lead us—Just to this. 
} The morality of the world at large is the standard of right 
, and wrong, andit is to be held up to the young as the standard. 
itis this that must be taught them, if they are to be taught 
any thing. But, as they will naturally fall into the train of 
thought and action of those by whom they are surrounded in 
life, it follows that no instruction on such points can be neces- 
sary. The idea of any other rule than this ‘ practical standard ”’ 
is mere “delusion.” You may talk of the law of God, of the 
ten commandments, but you will not impose upon the young 
by any thing of that kind. You may endeavour, for instance, 
to make them believe that a breach of the Sabbath is 
criminal, but they will know better: the world,—‘ the read 
world ’—‘ the general opinion of their equals ’—does not hold 
itso. You may speak of murder and adultery with horror, 
but they will be aware that “the practical standard of 
morality” prevailing in the world around them allows of 
both under certain circumstances, and treats the duellist 
and the seducer with almost augmented respect.—What 
should you do then? Just do nothing, says the Edinburgh 
Reviewer. Acquiesce in the world’s view of the matter, and 
let your scholars know that you acquiesce in it.—‘ It is the 
only real world by which their conduct is to be judged, and 
their place among their fellows determined.” 

All experience is in favour of a high standard of morals. 
Of this the ancients were fully sensible. They found that the 
practice of mankind, always many degrees below their pro- 
fessions and their aim, still advanced or retrograded as the 
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standard was raised or lowered. The Christian era intro- 

duced a much higher, even a perfect rule, and the divine 

grace soon raised up many followers of it, whose example 
has produced, in those parts of the world in which they 
have been placed, a tone of moral feeling and conduct 
unknown in former times, and never produced by other ; 
influence. But the writer, whose system we are con- 
sidering, would banish from our plans of education all allu- 
sion to the Christian code, and that without even falling 
back upon the lower ratio of heathen morals. “ Moral 
character’’ he tells, ‘‘ cannot be formed by precepts.” Nay 
it is “really quite idle to expect any permanent effect on the 
moral character, either by the precepts or constrained prac- 
tices of a school.” ‘* Men, in fact, always follow their incli- 
nations, and yield to their passions, as far as it is safe, or not 
plainly dangerous to do so,”’ and the only “ practical standard 
of morals is the general opinion of their equals and their own 
experience of consequences.” And the great object of the 
Reviewer’s observations, is, to prove that all this is right, and | 
that it is the height of absurdity to wish it otherwise. 


We may be mistaken in imagining that there is any thing 
peculiar in the present instance, but it really seemed to us 
a new case. The character of the Edinburgh Review in 
religious questions has long been considered, it is true, 
rather worse than doubtful ; but still there seemed something, 
if we may use the expression, of the insolence of scepticism, 
in this article. The folly of even thinking of a future state 
was so quietly taken for granted, the idea of there being any 
such thing as a revealed will of God, was so coolly forgotten ; 
and the very difference between right and wrong was so 
easily resolved into merely “‘ the general opinion of our equals 
and our own experience of consequences,” that it really 
seemed time that some one should step in, and just remind 
the writer that there were some old fashioned ideas to which 
he had forgotten to advert, and which, if true, must rather 
disturb the fair proportions of his scheme. A Reviewer, it 
is true, cannot be bound to consider all the prejudices of 
every individual reader. But there must be still so many 
purchasers of the Edinburgh Review, who have not yet got 
rid of their belief in a judgment to come, a future state, and 
the necessity of a preparation for it, that we should really 
consider it worth the Editor’s while to hesitate, before he 
allows the.common style of the Review to become that of 
settled contempt for these and all kindred doctrines, 


NEW, PUBLICATIONS. 


By Hannah More. 12mo, Third 
Edition. pp/216. 


Tris little volume,’ being, as the title page expresses it, 
“selected and compiled by herself from various portions, 
exclusively on that subject, in her published volumes,”—is 
obviously no fit. subject for criticism. The object, and the 
plan of the revered author, are stated in the preface, which 
we shall merely copy, feeling that any recommendation must 
appear almost offensively gratuitous. res 

“From a sick, and, in all human probability, a dying bed, the 
writer of these pages feels an earnest desire to be enabled, with the 
blessing of God, to execute a little plan which has at different times 
crossed her mind, but which she never found leisure to accomplish, 
till the present season of incapacity. 

““¢ The importunity of friends,’—that hackneyed apology for works 
of inferior merit, is not, in the present instance, the less true for being 
worn threadbare. By many partial friends she has frequently been 
desired to write a volume exclusively on Prayer. | With this request she 
has always declined complying; because, among other reasons, she 
was,aware that she had previously exhausted—not the subject itself, 
wort is indeed mexhaustible,—but the slender resources of her own 

‘« In her, perhaps too numerous, printed works, written on different 
subjects, at distant periods, there are very many volumes, in whieh 
not only some reference has been made, but some distinct portions 
assigned, to the all-important subject of Prayer. 

“It is now her latest and warmest wish to be permitted to collect 
and examine some of those portions which treat more directly of this 
great duty; to unite the scattered members into one compact body, 
and to bring each under its proper head, into one point, of view. , All 
she is‘herself able to do is to hear these extracts read by kind friends, 
and to adopt such passages as she may think proper for selection, 


“The author ventures to hope that her valued friends, to whom 
this little volume is more especially dedicated, will consider it as the 
last. bequest of one, who, about to quit this transitory scene, and feel- 
ing the deepest interest in their spiritual prosperity, as also for that 
of all her fellow Christians, is desirous, by this her final act, to testify 
at least her affectionate anxiety for their eternal happiness,” | 


The Library Companion, &c. &c. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 
M.A. F.R.S. Second Edition: 8vo. Pp. 899. 


Wr lo not feel quite at liberty to pass over this new edition 
in silence, Mr. Dibdin having supplied some of the omissions 


i 
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of which we formerly complained. But we must add that 
there is something of awkwardness in the manner.in which 
the names of Milner and Scott have been introduced, | 

“‘ Let it not, however, be said that I wish to exclude,” says Mr. 
Dibdin, ‘* those impressions of the sacred text which were put forth 
in the dissenting school of divinity. Far indeed be it from me to 
question the good to be derived from the pious exertions of Henry, 
Gill, Clarke, Scott, and similar Annotators. aa 

To this sentence is prefixed, to the reader’s perplexity, a 
note, in Which Mr. Scott is spoken of as “ Rector of Aston 
Sandford.” By which the fact of his being either Churchman. 
or Dissenter, is left in great doubt—although, indeed, a de- 
cided opinion is given as to his being of the “ dissenting school 
of divinity.” 


The Prodigal’s Pilgrimage into a far Country and back to his 
Father's house, in fourteen stages. By Thomas Jones, 
Curate of Creaton. 1J2mo. Pp. 272. 


A NEw volume by the respected author of “ Jonah’s Portrait” 
cannot fail of acceptance with the religious public; especially 
when a considerable similarity of style and plan is evident 
in it: The subject, too, is one of the most attractive that 
could have been selected, in the whole compass of the sacred 
volume,—and is obviously a favourite with Mr. Jones. His 
introduction is as follows : | 
“ My end and motive in writing this small volume is, to teach plain 
men, in a plain manner, the way of salvation. For myself, I am 
satisfied that the parable of the Prodigal is the history of man in his 
departure from God, and his returning to Godagain, It would be 
difficult to put any other construction upon it. The reader may here, 
learn what sin has done, and what grace can do, Sin separates man 
from God ; leads him astray into rebellion against heaven, and then 
sinks him into ruin and misery.—Grace restores the sinner to God, 
and conducts him back to his Father’s house, and reinstates him in his 
forfeited privileges. | 
“ This little work is designed chiefly for the use of the poor of m 
own flock, which has been under my care just forty years in the wil- 
derness. Having now arrived near the banks of Jordan, I wish to 
leave some testimony of my regard and concern for the welfare of a 
people, among whom I have had my full share of indulgence and 
enjoyment. Few stipendiaty Curates have continued so long with one 


people, or enjoyed such uninterrupted peace and kindness, love and 
harmony, as have happily fallen to my lot. I beg their acceptance of 
this small token, of my gratitude, as an expression of my concern for 
their future welfare. It teaches them nothing new, but it may call 
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to their remembrance some of the doctrines which they have 
heard for so many years: In the review of which, we find cause to 
praise God aloud for the many happy sabbaths we have spent together 
in the courts of the Lord; while we have at the same time cause to 
lament our own unfruitfulness, and slow progress in the way ever- 
lasting. In order to stand fast in the faith and go forward, let us 
keep our eyes fixed on the land of endless rest, ‘ and press towards 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ 
That our hearts may be allured heaven-wards, let us keep in constant 
view the forgiving temper and loving-kindness of the Eternal Father 
towards returning sinners, who throw themselves on his mercy and 
grace. May we return to our God, and abide with him, that we may 
finally ascend to the heavens, and be for ever with the Lord.” 


Aids to Reflection. By S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. 


We can recollect no instance, in modern times, of literary 
talent so entirely wasted, and great mental power so abso- 
lutely unproductive, as in the case of this eminent author, 
Whether it be for want of due regulation, of proper self- 
government, or of studied fixedness of purpose, it is certain, 
that few works are now produced, even from the pens of noto- 
riously feeble writers, so deplorably unreadable as_ those of 
Mr. Coleridge. Will our readers feel much attracted towards 
the present-volume, by the following extract ? which we assure 
them is far from an unfavourable specimen. 

** And now for the answer to the question, What is an Inka, if it 
mean neither an impression on the senses, nor a definite conception, 
nor an abstract notion? (And if it does mean either of these, the word 
is superfluous : and while it remains undetermined which of these is 
meant by the word, or whether it is not which you please, it is worse 
than superfluous. See the Sraresmgn’s Manuva, Appendix ad 
finem.) But supposing the word to have a meaning of its own, what 
does it mean? What is an IpEa? In answer to this I commence with 
the absolutely Real, as the Proruesis; the subjectively Reac, as the 
Tnests; the objectively as the Anrirnesis: and I affirm, 
that Idea is the Jndafference of the two—so namely, that if it be con- 
ceived as in the subject, the Idea is an Object, and possesses Objec- 
tive Truth; but ifin an Object, it is then a Subject, and is necessarily 
thought of as exercising the powers of a Subject. Thus an Ipea 
conceived as subsisting in an object becomes a Law; and a law con- 
templated subjectively (in a mind) is an idea.” (Pp. 173, 174.) 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have just received (ina printed form) a Letter from the 
Rev. E. Cooper, in which he complains of our Review of 
“ Tue Crisis,” although he bears testimony to the Christian 
spirit in which his work has been noticed. Had not our pre- 
sent Number been at press, we should have replied to Mr. C. 
without delay, as we are prepared to do without difficulty— 
for we can discover nothing in his “ Letter” which ought to 
induce us to modify our opinion, that he has advanced a 
“ fanciful” interpretation of Prophecy. In our next Number, 
we shall, probably, resume this subject; but, much as we 
respect the excellent Author, he must not consider us as 
pledged to enter, at any length, upon a controversy which we 
know (from experience) would be almost interminable. In 
the meantime, we request our readers to make the following 
corrections in our Review of “ Tar Crisis” :— 


Page 242, line 23, for appearances read assurances. 
—— 245, line 22, for doctrinal read devotional. 


July 19, 1825, 


